TS and 40.000 Ww hile E s pad ai l baadi, a 990099 sisa a E a oea A CUu 
ayes were called out; The officers sal Dearing at |hat's [north And Fprmosa’is™ The 


ar skidded inta thé gaso-! its long-standing ilan on [abel ki 


in Essen and other! first denied stealing the car, but. horth.’ line ilà dndi c = ; 

| } $ Ri a pumps at a filling station and : Communist Ohina jand to le the 
rial areas s admitted to the heft Saturflay Vice; Adm. Alfred M. Pride. ; Kilterthan was thrown jo jhe necessary tiavel te wie p 
vented production of: after spending Friday night in:the Wwhosej U. S. Tih Fle¢t is com- pavempni. It The was [hoping iiaii] J 


of coal, 79.000 ‘ons: Vigo county jail. 
1 60.000 tons of raw | 
al cutput for a Sat- 


ported that Dearijg broke down Pescadores, sailed sudtienly from miles gast of the one Friday night men and twa civiians sputi ip 
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» extended beyond the 
ye Ruhr to mines in 
i Lower Saxony. 

aage was ordered be- 
remark last week by 
teusch, managing di- 
p huge Gute Koffnung- 
ic works, criticizing a 
German law giving 
the iron and coal] in- 
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\URRAY FUND 
'S ILL. HOSPITAL 


1TON, Jan. 22.—dp— 
p Murray Memorial 
announced Sunday a 
0.000 to St. Vineent’s 
Hospital, Taylorville, 


dation was created in 
c late president of the 
the United Steclwork- 
arica. 
t is composed of $5,000 
lation funds and a 
5,000 from the United 
A 

Goldberg. director of 
lion and general coun- 
h the CLO. and the 
rs, said in a letter to 
a} administrator that 
lad the services of the 
al, will ,.. be available 
need care without re- 
ce or creed or color," 


AIR GUARD 
-51s GROUNDED 


propeller-driven F-52 
a part of the aircraft 
ana Air National Guard 
at Hulman Field, have 
aded following an emer- 
iding by one of the 
day when motor trouble 


i 


pe 
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DEEP SHAFT AND STRIH MINING is one of the leatling industries in Vigo County and the Whbash Valley, 
and modern electric dragline of tHe type used in Indiana strip mining, It as a 215-foot boom, find ilifts 25 cubic on 
bite, Lower lefi: Scene showing striped coal lands dfter reforestration| and restoration pr gram has created a P 
Upper right: An old model steam siiovel placed in service in an Indjana strip mining arja Ip 1915 and still in dail 

right: An ultramodern washing ahd pteparation at one of Vigo county's jeep shaft mines, | Í 


— Coal Mining Industry Is Major Factor In 
Economic L 7 : 


INCE the aiiis was |first 


E roni 


rday, Jan. 8, another of 
ings was damaged and 
zed in “salvage cate- 
‘er its motor “conked 

after takeoff and the 
shedion a runway. This 


; Rown by Maj. George i doal |than any other county in] was performed by hand i kept pace 
s, commander of the developed Kilig Coal has been | the slate. It has held ‘this position, ventilated rooms with only a| made in digging |he 
iter Squadron, the local| a major factor jn the economic | aver |since. meager ‘candle or lamp light. coal, once. Gonsid}ired 


escaped injury. life of Terre Haute and surround-! | Although the number of mines| Advancement in the stri ines f 

ane forced down by! ing community] Vigo county | ih th county has decfeased since! has been just as peaga as rales a 
uble Friday was piloted, came to early ptominence inthe | the ddys when all work was done | underground, Modern elettriéally | those same'xoats| pn a 
Lieut. Leighton L. Dor-| development of ihis vital indus-|Yy hand, the tonnage has re-| driven machines have fepl ced | ing, 

erre ‘Haute. Lieut. Dor- | try, Early in {he century the | maiwed high. Today’$ mines, well | the Horses dnd scrapers jus a In Vigo founty s miidif 


er of the Distinguished | county productiġn rose until -itj Went|latec and equipped with the | the first strip miners jnd the] aration plahts, Hoth heures 
oss, was conmended by | was one of the largest producing | most modern lighting and Jsbor | puffing steam shovels used ei he 
ors for the expert han. | counties in the state. In 1943 Vigo | davilg devices, are a far cry from | the first World War. 
he crippled plane, . ‘county produced more tons of| he early diggings wHere all work 
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| hquer law violaons They were. 
taken inta the court of Justice of 

Peace Olis Felton. who fined the | 
proprietor, Eddie Shoulders, $36.50 

LA waiter, Rolfe Waterman. was | 
| fined $146. Five patrons. three men | 
and tua women, were fined $12.50 
Peach 


ie 


2% 


eps RAILROADS serving Terre 
Haute are one of the city’s 
most important industries and 
have contributed much throughout 
{the years to the romantic history 


development of the community. 
Since the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the vypanding railroad facili- 


as well as material growth andi 


ties have aided in the steady | ¢ 
growth of Terre Haute from a; ing region. The development of 
rural center to aff important in-| these coa) fields owes much to) 
center. Taday the four | the 


“| railroads which served the urban, Haule. A first attempt to ship| have played a vital part in the 


Western European Unian 
volte was 31153. with 9 
slentions 

4 A separate pact necotiated 
with France which would 


The 
ab 
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Railroads, Extending In All 
Have Been Great Aid In Industrial Development of Comunity 


center orovide a _ substantial 
amount of the total employment, 
have a sizable annual payroll, and 


contribute large amounts in-taxes, | 
much of which goes to help sup- | 


port the school systems of Terre 
Haute and Vigo county. 
Coal has played an important 


į part in the history of the city, lo- 


cated as it is in a great coal min- 


railroad facilities of Terre 


conlinued Saturday and the Weath- 
er Bureau said it may last through | 
Sunday. 
It may turn fo snaw in the north! 
portion, the weatherman said. 
Temperatures remained mild 
aver the stale Saturday but a drop 
was forecast far Sunday. | 
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Haute. 


At right ts 


fr 


The most immediate problem 
for the Faure forces is to win 


| swift approval of the Paris pacts 


on German rearmament by the 
Council of the Republic, the upper 
house of the National Assembly. 
The Chamber of Deputies already 
has approved the accords. 


7 


MAJOR RAILROADS serve Terre 
Haute and play a great part in the city's 
economic and Industrial fife. 
a scene typical in any direction from Terre 
Lower left pictures dinner in the 
diner—a real tréat on the numerous crack 
passenger trains operated through the city. 


Upper ieft Is 


a night scene as a brakeman 


atynals a cut of cars through one of the 
city's vast railroad yards, 


Directions From Terre Hdute, 


coal by flathoat in 1838 failed 
when the weight of the coal sank 
the vessel. In the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, however, 
the expansion of railroad facilities 
made large-scale production pos- 
sible in the coa mines of this 
| tegicn. New factories were erected 
throughout Terre Haute, with low 
fuel costs as a chief attraction. 

| The excellent transportation 
facilities provided by the rails 
stretching out in all directions 


creation and grdwth of the many 
other diversified, industries of this 
region and supply an 'excdilent 
reason why new industries should 
be attracted here in coming years. 

It is Terro Haute's good fortune 
to have available the facilities of 
four major:railroads: The Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois; the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific: 
the New York Central, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. These pro- 
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When Terre Haute Was Young; 
Some Early Business Figures 


TRADE CENTERED ABOUT COURT HOUSE — SOME 
i VENTURESOME SPIRITS LOCATED AS FAR 


EAST AS SIXTH. 


HAZ 
BY A. R. MARKLE. 


Seventy years ago advertising 
was not the scientific development 
of today. A merchant advertised 
his business and his location and 
Jet it go at that, believing that his 
public, knowing what he had to sell 
and where he was to be found, 
would be able to do the rest without 
further effort on his part. 

Business in Terre Haute was 
largely centered around the public 
square, though some bold souls had 
gone as far as Sixth and Wabash 
and a few were able to exist on 
Fourth. 

The old Court House was falling 
into decay after forty, years of spell- 
binding oratory that shook its walls 
and lifted the ceilings and roof as 
the old-timers pled their cases in 
the courts of that and earlier days. 

The four streets fronting on the 
square were solidly built up on the 
sides opposite the Court House with 
a sprinkling of business houses ex- 
tending a block or so each way 
from it and on these streets and in 
these buildings various concerns 
held forth in the easy-going style of 
the days of long ago. 

The so-called Philadelphia style 
of numbering did not reach Terre 
Haute until the seventies and in- 
stead of a hundred numbers to the 
block the numbers ran consecutive- 
ly so that it is not surprising that 
61 Main Street, the location of C. 
Wittig & Co„ was in the Early 
Block, opposite the Court House. 

They dealt in foreign and domes- 
tic dry goods and notions at East- 
ern prices and added that “mer- 
chants will find it to their advan- 
tage to call before buying elsewhere, 


as superior advantages will be 
given.” 
Mrs. BE A. Chess at 91 Main 


Street conducted the Terre Haute 
Music Store, handling “military 
goods, pianos, melodeons, guitars, 
violins, accordeons, together with all 
kinds of musical. instruments and 
a large stock of popular sheet 
music.” 

She was also agent for the Flor- 
ence sewing machines and being a 
lady, the business was in the name 
of J. B. Chess, agent. 

T. W. Stewart, agent for the 
American Express Company, at his 
office on the east side of Fourth 
Street, between Wabash and Ohio, 
called attention to the company’s 
facilities for forwarding “money, 
parcels, packages, goods and also to 
collect notes, drafts and accounts in 
allt the principal cities and towns in 
the United States. Canada, Cali- 
fornia and Europe.” 

August | Nippert and William 
Dunn, doing business as Nippert & 
Dunn, “wholesale and retail dealers 
in staple and fancy dry goods, 
boots, shoes, hats, caps and notions, 
exclusively for cash,” were at aH 
Main Street. i 


y i f; i 
Old Prairie House. 

Terre Haute House, “formerly 

Prairie House,” at Seventh and 

Main streets; Ben Hubbs, manager, 


added that “a free omnibus runs to 
and from the house.” 


The Terre Haute & Richmond} 


Rallroad advertised three trains 
dally, except Sunday, leaving ‘for 


the east, No.1 at 12:50 A. M., No. 2 Photographs either from life or 
at 3:550Py Mi ant No Pat ress: copies. 
A. M., and that trains arrived at tures could be executed in the great- 


Terre Haute at 1:25 A. M., 12:50/eSt perfection of the art, 


2 made! Might have 


P. M. and 5:16 P. M. No. 
close connections at Indianapolis 
with trains for the East, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, etc. 

L. G. Hager announced that he 
was a dealer in “ice” and let it go 
at that, but as he presented a pic- 
ture of “Hager’s Union Ice Wagon,” 
it may be that he had no other lo- 
cation. 

Thomas & Mewhinney, manufac- 
turers and dealers in coopers’ ware 
and machine flour barrel stuff, had 
their shop at Second and Eagle 
streets, 

Fred L. Meyer, carriage, wagon 
and shoeing shop, was at the cor- 
ner of Fifth and Cherry; the “Cin- 
cinnati House,” C. Reichert, pro- 
prietor, was on Fourth Street, be- 
tween Main and Cherry, where now 
stands the New National; “D. N. 
Gould, No. 14 South Second Street, 
west of the public square, dealer in 
groceries and provisions,” added 
“an express wagon constantly on 
hand to deliver goods to all parts 
of the city at all reasonable hours.” 

A. J. Woodmansee, dealer in all 
kinds of carriages and spring 
wagons, was at the corner of First 
and Main streets; J. A. Foote, with 
his Star Grocery, at Fourth “and 
Ohio, called especial. attention to 
his stock of teas—gunpower, im- 
perjai, Oolong, Japanese, etc., and 
John G. Davis, B. H. Cornwell and 
P. S, Cornelius, composing the firm 
of John G. Davis & Co., dealt in 
staple and fancy dry goods at 66 
Main Street, opposite the Court 


House. 
Farmer & Lloyd, groceries and 
provisions, had ‘also a delivery 


wagon at Sccond and Main streets, 
and Bartlett & Clift, wholesale and 
retail dealers in books, ‘stationery, 
pictures, blank books, frames, mold- 
ings, etc., were at 101 Main Street. 

Away out in the country, at Thir- 
teenth and Chestnut, Mrs, Marshall 
Snodgrass advertised talloring and 
machine stitching, with general 
sewing done to order. 


Forerunner of Standard Wheek-— 

H. Keyes, manufacturer of car- 
riages, was at No. 3 South Second 
Street, west of the public square: N. 
Katzenbach & Co., manufacturers 
of cigars and dealers in tobacco, 
pipes, snuff, etc., etc., were at No. 15 
North Fourth Street, while “J. W. 
Husher’s photograph and ambro- 


D) uet ta (TH) 
type gallery” added “pictures taken 
in the finest style of the art. All 
work warranted satisfactory or no 
charge. Rooms in third story, over 
Fred A. Ross’ store, 111 Main.” 

H. Robinson, auctioneer and com- 
mission merchant, wholesale and 
retail dealer in notions, fancy goods, 
jewelry, cutlery, stationery, etc., was 
at 105 Main Street; C. N. Gould, 
bricklayer and plasterer, at 99 North 
Fourth Street, advertised plain and 
ornamental work satisfactorily and 
expeditiously executed, and “special 
attention given to center pieces, 
cornice and other embellishments of 
every style and size.’ S. Brown, at 
62 Main Street, north of the Court! 
House, dealt in queensware and 
glassware, lamps, oil, etc, house 
furnishing goods, wholesale and re-} 
tail, while “Wright & Prescott’s) 
| Cartes de Visite Gallery was at 105 

Main," where might be had card 


Ambrotypes or other pic- 


or one! 
“cabinet or life size 
‘photographs in oil by an experi- 
enced artist.” 

Thomas W. Curtis, physician and 
surgeon, tendered his services stat- 
ing that his fifteen years’ experience | 
enabled him to treat successfully, 
diseases of the Wabash Valley. His | 
residence was on South Fourth, 
Street and his office at the north- 
west corner of the public square. 

Early Industry. Í 

Jacob D. Early & „Son, “pork 
packers and dealers in barreled 
pork, fancy hams, family lard and 
all other articles of provisions,” had 
their “pork house on corner of 
Canal and Water Street, office 
Second Street, near Wabash.” 

On the corner of Fourth and Wa- | 
bash streets was the “First National | 
Bank” of Terre Haute; J. H. Wil-| 
liams, president; E. J. Williams, | 


cashier, and at the corner of aaa 


and Wabash, Bement & Co., “whole- 


sale grocers and liquor merchants | 


and dealers in salt, nails, glass, 
| paints, oils, etc., held forth where 
Bauermeister’s now handle at least 
a part of the foregoing merchandise. 

M. Joseph, dealer in ready-made 
clothing, trunks valises, carpet- 
sacks and a general assortment of 
gents’ furnishing goods was at 
“Early’s old stand,” 59 Main Street. 

| This was west of Third Street and 

from here he moved later a block 
‘east, then in time the business 
| moved successively two blocks far- 
ther and is now still another block 
east. And in spite of Horace 
Greeley. 

Thomas H. Barr, druggist and 
chemist and dealer in drugs, medi- 
cines, perfumery, fancy goods, dyes, 
paints, oils, window glass, varnishes, 
brushes, patent medicines, etc., etc., 
was at Fourth and Main Street. 


The First Kerkhoffs. 
N. Erlanger & Bro., wholesale and 


ings, hides and furs, were at. 893 
Warren Block, where they added, 
“the highest market price was paid 
for green and dry hides, deer and 
sheep skins and all kinds of furs” 
and Dr. Potter, homeopathist, with 
his office at 19 South Third Street, 
paid particular attention to diseases 
of the eye and ear. 

Walter & Eppinghouseéen, dealers 
in Vermont and Italian marble 
monuments, headstones, mantles, 
furniture tops (Do you remember 
the marble-topped washstand?), 
vases, etc., and building stone fur- 
nished to order, were at 18 South 
Fourth Street. 

The “Terre Haute House” barber 
and hair-dressing salon, George 
Canada, proprietor, advertised wigs, 
awisa puftsetc..furnishedetotordes 
—no work done on Sunday—sharp 
razors and clean towels always on 
hand — and (how times have 
changed!), ladies desiring work 
done waited on at their residences. 

M. W. O'Connell, “Catholic book 
store and news depot. Also under- 
taker—orders prompty filled,” was 
at 104 Main Street, residence same. 

Donnelly, The, Druggist. 

P. M. Donnelly, wholesale and re- 
tail druggist and dealer in paints, 
oils, dye-stuffs, tobacco and segars, 
pure wines and liquors for medicin- 


i al purposes, etc., was at the corner 


of Mainand Fifth streets. 

William Jenkins, dealer in gro- 
cerios and liquors, was also at 104 
Main Street, and it may have been 
embarrassing when one wanted a 
prayer book or an undertaker to 
find Mr. Jenkins selling in addition 


to the liquors, coffee, sugar, tea, 
molasses, flour, rice, candy, gel 
segars, tobacco, mackeral, soap, coa. 


oil, nails, etc, and find that he 
bought feathers, rags and country 
produce at a fair price, 

A. C. Potwin and James Judd 
were at 149 Main Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth, where they dealt 
in saddlery hardware, and opposite 
them was R. S. Cox & Son, whole- 
sale grocers and dealers in foreign 
and domestic Hquors at No. 148-150, 
where they also paid cash for 
feathers, beeswax, ginsing, rags and 
furs. 

Heinl Brothers advertised wines 
and flowers at their “Mont Rose 
garden and nursery, three-fourths 
of a mile southeast of the city of 
Terre Haute,” and Scott and Valen- 
tine, “stoves and tinware,” had the 
exclusive sale of the “celebrated 
brick oven and Stewart cooking 
stove,” and were agents for Harris’ 
standard scales at “144-146 Main 
Street. 

Samuel Mack & Co., clothiers at 
No. 2 Modisett’s Block, paid the 
highest cash price for wool. Also 
Ph. Rive at 60 Wabash, sold gro- 
ceries and provisions, Swiss, lim- 
burger and green cheese, Holland 


herrings) sardines, claret anc 
tawba wines, French mustard, etc. 


retail dealers in ready made cloth-| Bell and Vanscoyoc at the Prairie 
ling and furnishings, were at 93| City Livery Stable, two doors south 


Main Street; W. H. Scudder, manu- 
facturer of and wholesale and retail 
dealer in confectionerles, candies, 
toys, fireworks, etc., was. one door 
south of the postoffice on Fourth 
Street; George Kerkhoff and Wil- 
Ham Reisman, the “Boston Leather 
Store” of Geo. Kerkhoff & Co., “tan- 
ners and wholesale and, retail 
dealers in all kinds of leather, find- 


| 


of the Buntin Hotel, had also a sales 
stable where they bought and sold 
horses and boarded them by the 
day, week and month and Dr. J. A. 
Brents, M. D., with his office and 
residence on Chestnut between 
Sixth and Seventh, included the 
Swedish movement and the water 
cure in his practice. Bi 


ya Sie 


Community Atte 


d ča- 


Link With the Past. 


Isaac Ball, undertaker, was pre- 
pared to execute all orders in his 
line with neatness and dispatch. 
Joseph Grover had his Eagle Foun- 
dry and Machine Shop in its pres- 
ent location at First and Wabash; 
E. Leake, builder, whose shop was 
at 87 Main Street, lived a mile and 
a half south of the city on the E. & 
C. Railroad and W. H. Bucking- 
ham at 132 Wabash, sold books, 
stationery, writing and drawing 
paper, ambrotypes, music, photo- 
graph albums and photographs, 
school books, blank books and all 
the new publications as soon as 
issued. 
„ Hager 


and McKeen, ingurance 


agents with McKeen and Deming at 
Market and Wabash; Uriah Shew- 
maker, commission merchant at 
| Ninth and Wabash, near the T. H. 
& R. R. R. and the canal, also dealt 
in agricultural implements; D., W. 
| Watson, gas and steam fitter at 
Third and Mulberry, No. 41, kept a 
| large supply of iron pipe from one- 
eighth to two inches; Claussen and 
Bichowsky were wholesale grocers 
and dealers in Yankee notions and 
A. Keuneke kept the Union House 
on Main between Fourth and Fifth 
at a charge of $1 per day; meals 
and lodging, 25 cents each. 
Joseph Richardson, M. D., dentist, 
formerly professor of mechanical 
dentistry in the Oh!lo College of 
Dental Surgery at Cincinnati, had 
his office on Ohio between Third 
and Fourth. 3 
Purdy’s Commercial College had 
been for two years at the corner of 
Fifth and Main, in charge of R. 
Garvin and S. Mars Reed and R. W. 
Rippetoe sold groceries, Wood and 
Willow Ware at 157 Main Street. 
The Vigo Woolen Factory on the 
National Road Street, near the 
freight depots made all kinds of 
woolen goods, to wit: Jeans, Sattin- 
etts, cassimeres, flannels, blankets, 
stocking ‘yarn, etc, with dispatch 
and filled orders promptly. 
L. Goodman sold men’s clothing 
‘at 102 and 118 Main Street and L. 
Loeb dealt in men’s and boys’ wear 
at No. 6 Phoenix Row. 


_Pre-Volstead Days. 


E. Bleemel’s brewery near the 
canal bridge had beer on hand at 
all times as did M. Mogger’s brew- 
ery on Poplar between Ninth and 
Tenth near the canal. 

The Daily and Weekly Express on 

Main Street north of the Court 
| House, Charles Cruft, proprietor, 
and P. S$. Westfall, business man- 
ager, had a Hoe press capable of 
printing 1,200 sheets per hour, of 
which they were very proud, and 
Arba Holmes had a foundry on the 
canal near the railroad depot, 
which later became the car works 
and which also housed the sash, 
door and blind factory of E. P. Wil- 
lams. — 

A. McGregor '& Co., millers and 

nM 


sout. 


v0 County H istorical Society 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


ê 
distillers, were at 34-40 Main Stree: | 4 
and H. Hulman, wholesale grocer 
und Hquor dealer, at Fifth and 


‘ 
Main and Ira Grover, agent for the |! 
‘sale of and dealer in all kinds orl” 

of j] 


agricultural implements, 
stoves, tin, sheet iron and copper 
ware and “the self-adjusting | 
clothes-wringer,” at the sign of the 
big piow, one block north of Me- 
Keen's Bank on Third Street. + 


G. F. and C. C. Smith, dealers. 
in stoves and plows, hollow ware, 
tinner’s stock and manufacturers 
copper, tin and sheet iron ware, 
were also agents for Fairbanks 
scales and the little giant corn and 
cob mills on Main between First 
and Second. kY% ne 


also s 


A rivalry existed between the 
firms of Manning and Mortim r: 
and Manning and Barnes in the 
house, sign and ornamental painting 


on 


h 


Ohio, with a S Naas benefit to the 
„printer, whose marvelous ink, then 


‘as now, was for sale to all alike 
‘who had the price and the liking 
| for it, as a stimulant to business. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 22, 1933. | 


When Terre Haute Was Young; 
Barter and Trade, and Credits 


OORN LIQUOR, PELTS AND HIDES, AND GROUND GRIST 
ENTERED INTO THE PLAN OF EXOHANGE. 


A misunderstanding with Ezeriah | 

Mitchel is cleared in an entry to | 

By A. R. Markle. the effect that where he had been 
N the first six months or so of |Charged with “154 barrels & 1 
bushel Corn at Fort” and credited 

business carried on at the Otter with 150% Barrels & 1 do do at 
creek mills by Major Markle, the }Barn” leaving 342 barrels due the 
items In the old books are little else Major, “Mr. Mitchell says I recd| 
than sales of whisky with occasion- |149%) bushels for rent, 2 ats over | 


al items of flour, meal and salt. a-bushel in ho basket equalta | 
Flour and meal were not ordi- 


150 bushels 27 quarts, due on corn 
narily items to be charged, the cus- 


brought 5 bushels 8 qts due E. M. 
tomer brought his grist to be groun 


als bushels 19 qts.” 
and took away with him the prod- | Babcock and Neice each bought 
uct less the toll charged for the 


a yard and @ half of “Red Cloth,” 
grinding. x Victor Mitchel a “soap barrel” and | 
Whisky took longer to make and, Joseph Miller a buckskin at $1.25, 
while in many instances grain was While Watkins took 11% pounds of 


brought to be ground for mash ang tallow. 


ultimately made into whisky, the “Peter Wells to commence on 
most of the transactions of that Monday the 12th May to work at 


kind were on the basis of a barter the Fort and work six months at 


for whisky at the rate of a gallon in $16 pr month, board himself and to 
exchange for each bushel and a half be furnished a house at the Fort 


or two bushels of corn. _ is another item. 
Salt was not made in Vigo coun- May 9, Wm. Neice was charged 


ty so far as we know, a few “licks” with “6 deer skins dressed $7.85” 
were known here where deer and 2nd Victor Mitchel with two at 


cattle went to satisfy their craving 52-75 while Wm. Ray is charged 
for salt, but all oft that was sold With “Cash for mogasins, 25e. 
at the mill was imported from down | “Mr. Franklin the Cable Maker, 
river and at considerable expense. to 5 gallons whisky $2.50" indi- 

Corn, pork and whisky were.ship- cates the coming of a new industry, 
ped by flat boat to New Orleans ama the rope maker and his “rope 
other down river points and with Walk. 

Watkins 


the coming of the steamboat on the „ Mr. is) charged y with 
rivers, many items of merchandise “two dressed skins $2.50” and a day 


came back in exchange and began later with “sundries at Campbells 
to show on the books. $5.138%. paid . Constable Harris 
Occasionally too, new names ap- $6.44.” Elisha U. Brown bought 


pear in the accounts, in a few in- 
stances the names of women ap- 


2000 feet boards “pr Moses rete 
gatt.” Next day he got 5 gallons 


howers in the morning 6 Cr, to halt | - 


day on Sunday.” 

Alexander Guay (later this seems 
to have been Guagha) is credited 
July 10, with “his trip to Shawney- 
town $15.00 charged with cash 
$5.00, “meal by Lafoo 100 & % bu. 
$1.25” and the following day with 
“100 meal by Lafoo $1.00.” 

Robert Lane received cash of 
Daggett 45c, cash at Vincennes 5e 
and cash $5.00 and a note says he 
“returned to Fort Harrison July 
5th,” while John Allen had cash of 
Daggett 561%c, cash $6, and is 
credited with 1 mo. & 9 days at 15 
dollars pr mo., Jacob Allen being 
charged with cash by Daggett 7612c, 
cash $6 and credited with 1 Mo. and 
8 days at 15 dollars pr month, This 
may have been the outcome of a 
flat boat journey to Shawneetown 
for on the 14th E. Daggett is 
charged “to cash and sundries to 
Shawneetown &c $10.53" and 
credited” by trip to Shawneytown 
34 daya at 75c, $25.50.” 

A few days later Peter Wells 
bought 140 lbs. of fresh pork, a 
quart of whisky and 53-lbs.sofsaatts 
but-the Major notes, “Peter Wells to 
loss of time first week 2 days, 2nd 
week 5 days, 3d week 144 days, 6th 
week 2 days, since return from boat 
2 days, in all 12% days.” 

The same day John Groenendyke 
was charged with 106% gallons 
whiskey $39.94 a barrel of meal 
$2.00 and “Freight flower and bran 
$5.00.” N 


A Pill Customer. 


July 17th David Moyer wasl 
charged 37%c for “1 box Lees pills” 
and a note made that he quit furn- 
ishing wood. Dexter's loss of time 
ig set down as “till 10th of July 7 
days” while Wm Neice is charged 
with “sundries to Mra, Neice $10.19 
and 50 flower $1.50.” 

On the 26th John Groenendyke is 
charged “to cash at your house for 
your taxes $5,624, 20 barrels salt 
containing 98 bushels & 19 pounds 
@ 125 $116.25", The same day 
“Doctor Charles Modesitt is charged 
“100 flower to Huffman $3.00" and 


pear, sometimes in their own name, ©f whisky at 40c and a gallon of | McGuire is charged ‘l gal why for 


more often at first as “per Lady” or 
“per Wife.” 

April 21, 1828, there is a charge to 
“Mrs. Richardson” for one and one- 
half gallons of whisky, but it is not 


Honey 75c. 
Barter and Trade, 


The major may have been 
skeptical at times as this entry 
would seem to show: “John Allen 


self, 17 flower pr Tevebaugh, 1 gal 
do 1 gal self” a total of $2.76 and 
credited with “5% days boating @ 
50c pr day, settled”. 

On July 29 appears 


“Thos H. 


Aes ate aa C7 4) 


Community Affairs File 


MARKLE Milt 
ACLOUNT Books 


to be presumed that she herself was cr by 32 days work at 62%c—/Clarke Dr 4 gallons Whiskey $3.00 
the consumer, the feminine dissipa- Jazob Allen Cr by 52 days @ 62%4c| ‘his is the first charge after settle- 
tion of the day ran to the use of pr day—as they say.” j ment.” August 7, Stephen G. Bur- 
snuff. Cigarettes had not yet been Judge Deming bought “930 ft. % nett is debited with “1 Cowhide & 
invented. boards, 1,237 ft. inch, 126 do % |! Horsehide sent you by E. Hunt- 
A year later shawls, combs, hand- boards, 750 siding and 266 inch ington”. On the tenth the Major 
kerchiefs, cambric, muslin, stock- boards” on May 25, and on June 3, sent Burnett a calf skin to tan on 
ings, velvet, silk and ribbons come 1823, there is a “Memorandum of |SPares. : 
into the picture. property sent to New Orleans Two days later a number of sales, 
Prevailing Wage Scale. (erased) Shawneytown by FE; Dag-| leven in all, were for “mogasins”. 
Many {tems of memoranda con- sett. 7 barrels whisky 249% gal, 7 TE a wig of Indians had 
nected with the hiring of the men barrels for same, 16% bushels meal Boe AS, 
are entered in these old books, the 100 corn do, 6 barrels pork, 800 feet Sale On Contract. ° 
terms of their employmnet, the day Cherry boards, 200 Black Walnut,} On the 16th appears a note “Set- 
they commenced work or quit and 4 barrels for Henry 141% galls to be|tled with Thomas Jefferson this | 
the account of the merchandise, left at Vincennes with Wise.” 16th day of August 1823 all ac- 
cash or other settlement at the close The same day “Gobe Teverbaugh| counts. A Markle to have the ad | 
is often interesting. : commenced work at the rate of 15) Jefferson’s crop of corn at Ft. Har- 
April 26, 1823, “Charles Lewis gallons whisky per month.” rison and to pay så Jefferson after 
commenced work for one month at Later “John Nolen starts work on miou cei “chub worked 
$10, payable in store goods.” the 10th day of June at 20 Dollars 7 
On the same day Z. Chicot ís pr month--1 third in cash, 2 thirds same 
charged with 6 gallons of whisky clothing, cattle, horses &c payable the garden onions excepted. 
“pr order for Jacob, Indian Chief.” quarterly.” Presence of N. Huntington.” 
Later he appears as Jaco, but in & A still later item is to the effect The next day he notes that 
newspaper notice of that year he that “Mitchel lost 4% a day at the “Davia Moyer worked 8 days equel 
is known as “Jocco,” a Wea Chief. 


election of Tompkins, on the 4 of to 10 days getting wood” and that 
July lost one day, July 6 lost two 
a 


Riddle & Chamberlain bought “8 


bucksking dressed for $11.00”, CON TiINVIED >- 


John Allen was charged $2.50 for 
a pair of shoes and credited with 
12 days work at the fort while 
Jacob had 18% days at the fort, 

August 80, @ new item of mer- 
chandise appears in charges to six 
customers of 12%c each “for ap- 
ples.” Another was “Spanish 
Brown” sold to Watkins. Septem- 
ber 1, John Nolen was charged 
$6.50 for $1 Hatt at Cruffs.” 

George W. Deweese, who butlt 
the Preston house at Thirteenth 
and One-half and Poplar streets, 
has an itemized account of “making 
two plow shares, one Colter, two 
clevices, plow plates, rivits, ete. 
weighing 156 pounds, $26.00. Make 
ing one plow share and clevice, 
29% pounds at 12% cents, $3.68%; 
mending hames, 37% cents; paid 
Linton for 1 plow share, 27% cents, 
$4.91%4. si 

September 12 ‘William Watkins 
was charged %5 cents for three 
spelling books and the next day 
Victor Mitchel had a “tite barrel 
for washtubs” at 50 cents. 

Peter Wells’ delinquencies again 
appear in “Peter Wells loss of time 
from June 8 till this time. June 7 
days, July 6% days, August 6% 
days, September to this date (14) 
—or work in all September 3 days, 
11 days loss.’ à 

David Moyer bought a leg of ven- 
ison for 1234 cents, weight not 
mentioned, but Ell Bettys paid four 
cents a pound for mutton, 

By October 1, Bettys had de- 
livered 88% bushels-of corn which 
was to be payable in whisky at the 
rate of one gallon to each bushel 
and a peck of corn and on that 
day received 32 gallons on account. 

Under the date of October 5 fs a 
notation that Robert Lane had 
commenced work September 25 at 
$15 a month, “Seven dollars to be 
paid R.:-Lane’s brother in cash in 
two months” and this is marked 
“paid in full.” 


General Trade Notes. 


On the eighth William P. Dexter 
bought a “Dutch Lock” for $1.50 
and John Groenendyke is charged 
with 75 pounds of tobacco at 12% 
cents, $9.387%, with an added note, 
"Stone sledge lent.” 

Groenendyke became a consider- 
able customer of the mill about this 
time, buying many articles that he 
could not obtain in Vermillion coun- 
ty, then newly organized. In addi- 
tion to whisky and flour, he bought 
coffee, 50 pounds at 30c; 30% Ibs. 
loaf sugar at 25c; 4 gallons and 8 
pints of wine are the items of a 
purchase in November, to which he 
added a “Demi John” at $1.50, a 
“Chunk” (junk) bottle at 25c and a 
gallon and a half of tar. 

A week later he gets 60 lbs. No. 6 
sugar at 13c, four gallons and a pint 
of Brandy at $2.50, 65 Ibs. of Hoop 
Iron at 14c, 57 lbs. Steel at 25c, a 
demijohn at $2.00 with flour and 
meal. “pr Sansbury” he also had 
1,354 lbs. Iron at 9c and a barrel of 
whisky. A month later he was 
charged $1.50 for shoeing horses and 
| $2.40 for 24 panes of glass. 

John Nolen, Sr. has a charge for 
a pair of “Brogans” of Henry 
Markle $3.00, “paid for license $1.00, 


1 gallon Wine $4.00, 1 do Brandy 
$4.00 and 3 gal. Why $2.25,” 

November 20, Johnson Babcock 
got a yard and a@ half of flannel for 
$1.50, the others being, no doubt, 
worn out the previous winter. On 
the 38rd appears a (‘Memo. of articles 

sent for Salt. 38 gals. Rum @ $2.00, 
| $66.00; 1 bbl. for same, $1.00; 17% 
gale. Whky., $8.8714; 150 Ibs. flour; 
200 lbs. Buckwheat meal; 350 Ibs. 
cornmeal; Treat Note and Interest 
$13.81%; Cash, 50c.” 

Taxes were paid for Abm. Markle, 
$40.8814; Henry Markle, $4.2514; 
J. L. Richardson, $4.5214, and John 
Nolen, Jr, had a spelling book 2i5c 
and a Columbian Orator $1.00, a fa- 
mous work in its day. 
| A memorandum under date of 
‘Nov, 28, recites that “Thomas Jef- 
ferson agrees to cut for Abm Markle 
one hundred cords of wood, to com- 


1 
cember and board himself for which 
the sd Markle agrees to pay him 1 
gallon Whisky for each cord it to be 
corded the sd Jefferson to furnish 
his own barrels 60 cords on each 
side of the creek.” 

The same day Sylvester Mitchel 
gets sole leather for wife shoes and 
Natl Huntington 22 junk bottles. 
Nolen is charged $20.00 for a cow 
also. 4 

Again the skepticism of the 
| major is seen in an entry that 
“Abner Scott credit, By work per- 
formed to this date $42.00 1800 rails 
so Scott says @ 62%%c, 200 on the 
Bottom and 1600 on the hill as he 
says”. 

Early Price Index. 

John Nolen Jr has an account set 
out in the day book as “1 pair shoes 
at Terre Haute $2.00; 1% yds 
cloth at $5.00 $6.25; muslin and 


ec 


mence cutting the fore part of De- 


$ 


4 


y 


striped linen for Pantaloons $1.25; 
2% do Twiled Cotton do. do. 37% 
93%c; pd Mrs. Tilley for making 
shirts and Pantaloons $2.12%; Lin- 
ing and silk for Cloth Pantaloons 
50c Dolls 15.06%”. 

He was credited with “5 months 
work to this date Decr 1, 1823 Lack- 
ing 4 days 73 gallons whiskey in 
all at 15 gals pr. month, deduct 
15$ in whky at 37% cts pr gallon 
making 40 gallons to be deducted 
Balance due E E 33 gallons. Decr 
1, 1823 To order on store for the 
above amount Jany 14, 1824.” 

A hundred pounds of assorted 
nails at 13¢ and 6 sawmill files at 
874%c went to Groenendyke “at the 
Vermillion.” 

The year closed with an entry or 
| “Memorandum of an agreement 
between Zenas Mitchel Jr. and 
jAzarieh Mitchell and Abraham 
Markle Witnesscth that the said 


thread for 2 e#hirts $2.00; 2% yds" 


Zenas and Azariah shall furnish the 
still house and malt kill with good 
wood suitable for burning in the 
arch delivered at the still house for 
one year from the fourth day of 
December current—In consideration 
of which the said Markle in addi- 
tion to one yoke of oxen, a waggon 
and chains which have already been 
delivered shall pay them one hun- 
dred gallons of Whiskey December 
10, 1823, 
Witness — Henry Markle, 
Tompkins, William Niece. 
ZENAS MITCHELL, Junr. 
AZARIATL MITCHEL, 


Thos 


When Terre Haute Was Young; 


yy 24/43 Early Barter and Trade Items 


PIONEER BUSINESS METHODS WHICH MARKED THE 
EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG 
METROPOLIS. 


By A. R. Markle. 

| Ninety-Seven, 
OMMENT has been made lately 
on the practice of barter and 


seems scarce, but it was a necessity 
in those earlier days when the only 
gold and silver to be had came on 
| the person of the immigrant or the 
| returning traveler who had shipped 
his produce down a river to New 
Orleans. 


trade in these days when money 


tler was compelled to “trade out’ 


most of his dealings and the old 


“A typical account is that of Dan- 
iel Tevebaugh which is entered in 
full on a page of the record and 
then marked “the above posted.” 
This extends from Dec. 16, 1822, to 
Feb. 12, 1825, amounts to $18.96 in 
all, and contains 19 items. 

Of these, one for 27 lbs. flour; one 
for 1 Ib. 2 ozs. steel; one is for a 
half bushel of meal, 25c, anl all the 
others for whisky in charges of a 
quart, seven pints, one gallon, two 
gallons and four gallons at a time. 

This was no exception, many of 
the accounts were for whisky alone, 
the amounts running from a quart 
to a hundred barrels, indicating in- 
dividual consumption in the one 


books of the Makle mill are filled |case and a shipment down the river 


with such items. 

An early item in January, 1824, 
is a charge to David Lyons for “2 
flat boats omitted last April at $140 
each, $280.” 

A little thing like a flatboat could 
easily be overlooked in the inven- 


tory, but seen afterward perhaps to 
remind the builder. 


A day later 


Lyons was charged with 11 pork 
barrels but whether this was for 
}eoneress/anal_use-is not. stated. 
~ Another omission, probably be- 
cause of the festivities, was & 
charge January 6, to Nathaniel 
Huntington of “5 gallons wine 
omitted New Years $20.00.” : 

On the tenth and eleventh, Bab- 
cock, Nolen and Miece are charged 
with handkerchiefs at 50 cents 
each, the opening of a new depart- 
ment in the store apparently. 

William Brownley 
work, too, at “10$ pr month payable 
in merchandise.” 


Paying the Fiddler. 


Indications of a party are seen in 
an item of “1 qt. of wne, $1.00” to 
Wm. Watkins, who is also charged 
with a gallon of whisky and credited 
with “fidling 50c.” 

Groenendyke again appears 
charged with “34% gals whisky, 
$12.93; 45 feet boards, 45c; 400 Ibs. 
flour $12.00; 1 saw mill.saw $10.00; 
Man and team Halling wheat $1.50.” 

Wm. Watkins is 
“half of 43 feet 2 inch planks @ 4c, 
86c,” but who paid the rest is un- 
known. 


What was so secured was needed 
in, thespayment.fo othe. 
l quired lands and- from the sh ge 
in money and the frequency of 
notes of failed or weakened panks 
grew up the term “land office 
money.” f. 

Due to the scarcity the early set- 
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25c for silk, and Elisha U. Brown 


| 
Ul 


Lj 


% inch do., $51.00,” the start of an- 
other flat boat down the river. 
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enough to the bookkeeper, but in- 


RE 


and 3 Bbls.” 
had then come to America and} 
found their way over the Alle- 


man was a pioneer from Germany, 
or possibly a Dutchman from Hol- 
land, but he is not named and does t 
not again appear. 

“William Brownley 1 pr Panta- 


loons.” 
the clothing industry? And on the 
same day, 


yds Cloth @ $3, 4.50. Thread 25c.” 
|} This was not ready made, anyway. 
l Brownley is also charged with a 
‘pair of half soles, 25c, and later 
three yards shirting $1.12%; on 
February 1i is the item, “Settled 
with Brownley and paid him in full 
after paying Wm. Nolen 37%c.” As 
his previous charges had amounted 
ot $8.62%, he had but little coming 
to him, but his account is the first 
to appear in the book that has no 
charte for whisky. 


~y a figure of speech or a kind of 


known to the major as living at the 
fort but he identified them only by 
commenced | their surname. 


on March 11, 
amt. of your school bill to this date, 
$20.10.” 


pears in several cases other than 
charges for whisky, 
yds. B cloth @ $5: 5 skeins silk @ 
12%c.” 
bottle snuff, 50c; 
12%4c” is another charge; 
Nolen, one venison ham, 25c” an- 
other, 


charged with f the AA 


$10.564,” 
flour, 3734c,” Mrs. Philley 15% Ibs.,| | 
46460,” 
January 26, Babcock was charged ole her. 


was charged with “1200 feet 2 inch | April 18, “R. Ross wants 800 ft. of 
planks, 1200 ft inch do and 1200 feet} poplar inch boards, 


do, length imaterial if not under 12 
ft. nor over 16 ft.” 

In this month first appear some fis shown “R, Ross pr. brother, 50 
miscellaneous items, evidently clear | ft, boards, 50c, 370 ft ruff boards 
at 75c, $2.77%; 
definite to us, such as, “Paid Dutch-|It would be 
man for corn, 100 gallons whisky |the house he intended to build with 
Very few Germans /}this lumber, 


of a hide out of the center of a 


ghenies, and it is possible that thisjskin to be tand on 
shown in an unknown hand as are 


tohs whisky for the grindstone” but 
Was this the beginning ofjthere is no explanation to guide us. 


“William Brownley 1% | with ore as per receipt which 


in the other. 
indiana Wage Scale. 


John Nolen commenced work Feb. 
29, 1824, for “15 gallons whisky per 
month for the first two months, but 
his account contains items of 11% 
lbs. salt, 46c; 28% Ibs. pork, 85c; a 
turkey, 25c; while there is an item, 
“Polly Nolen shawl, $1.50” and no 
charge for whisky appears at any 
time. In this case the whisky was 


¢eurrency whose value was hota 
the same as if he was working for 
so many dollars. 

- Occasionally there appears a 
name of one who is designated only 
as “Fort” Thompson, “Fort” Wil- 
son, “Fort” Carison, men evidently 


aor kG Jey the first time ‘nat oseh 
‘in so large a sum appears in the 


book. S$ 

Olive Franklin is charged with 
“Goods at Earlys $2.31%, goods by 
mother, 75c, Jackonette and Comb, 
$3. 00.” John Briggs is credited with 
4 Ibs, butter and charged with a 
half dozen knives and forks, and 
the year closes with a charge to’ 
“old Mr. Dishnay” for 14% gallons 
of whisky, while the first item of 
the new year is “Mr. Disna, French- 
man, 1 gallon whisky,” 

Alpheus Rowley (his ancestors 
spelled it Raliegh) is charged on 
March 9 with a half gallon of 
whisky for himself and a Hke 
amount for his brother-in-law, 61 
lbs. of wheat flour and 25 Ibs. of 
buckwheat flour and the next day 
with “Sundry articles of coopers 
tools, $20.00, 190 heading, $1.44, and 
100 staves, 75c.” 


The Old Gray Mare. 


March 31, Frederick Rapp of the 
New Harmony Colony is charged 
with 493 gallons of whisky sent by 
McQuilkin and MeQuilkin is 
credited with the freight on his 
flat boat to the amount of 20 gal-) 
lons of whisky at 3744c. 

April 15, William Scully bought a: 
half bushel of potatoes for 18%c 
and “1 gray Mare $30.00, $4 to be 
added if with Foal.” 

“Silvester Mitchel” is credited 
with a trip to Shawneetown, 31 days 
at 50c, 17 days trip “up river” at 
50c and charged with 15 lbs salt, 
bork 75c and a half gallon whisky 
25e. Pa OA vied 

A new note with a feminine touch 
records the fact that “Miss Betsey 
Ray com mengada work April 18th 
1325.2 

May 16 Sidley is charged with 
more staves and heading to which, 


ae 


An item not merchandise appears 
“Joseph Miller, cr. by 


Zachariah Chicot, the trader, ap- 
notably “3% 
“Wm. Neice pr. wife, one 


one hair comb, 
“John 


| 


“Mrs, Philley to order on store, 


unt due her to this date 
“Mrs. Philley 12% Ibs. 
are items in Jater pages con- 
There is a note under date of 
raw edge will 
A month later 

72 ft. siding, 72c.” 
interesting to locate 
May 24, a calf skin and “one piece 
shears” is 
ll of the charges on the pages at 


his time. 
Wm. Watkins is charged “6 gal- 


May 28, David Lyons is charged 


Vigo 


‚of knives and forks, a brass candle 


| is| aaded 1% ibs of steel and black- 
smithing 8714c. 

On the 23d Bradford Hickcox has 
a charge of several items: “Dress- 
ing 8 skeins for wagon 1.50, making 
4 Linch pins .50, Dressing 8 Bands 
1.00, Ironing Bolster 1.00, Setting 4 


Waggon Tyres 4.00, Making 48 Nails | 


for same 1.00, Do & Revits .32, Set- 
ting 4 Shoes on Horses .50.” 

Henry Skinner’s account on May 
28 included 22 bushels of salt, 65% 
gallons whisky, 3 barrels for the 
same, 2 bbls flour, 3 pair slippers, 
44% lbs Steel, 5 lbs Iron, 2 Augurs 
and a hammer, a total charge of 
$71.26. 

William Johnson traded potatoes 
for 2 pair shoes $4.00, 2 dozen but- 
tons 50c and one bottle 25c. William 
Scully with 4 lbs Sole leather $1.50, 
ione pair Coarse shoes $2.00, one 
pair stuffed shoes $2.00, one pair 
scissors 25c and soap 6c. 

John Seeds is charged on May 30 
with a pair of Snow Shoes at $2.50, 
a tumbler at 18%c and two half 
keggs at 50c. 

John W. Osburn, the pioneer edi- 
tor, bought 1200 feet of 2 inch plank 
at $1.75, 450 feet of one inch at 
$1.00, 800 ft of one inch for floors, 
at $1.00, 1800 ft Roofing at $1.00, 
216 ft Ribbing at $1.00 and “Halling 
to Terre Haute, 5666 ft at 18%c a 
total of $64.28% and credited with 
“farringtons order $60.00. Follow- 
ing this is an item of “I Sett Boat 
Gunnels $12.00” and a marginal no- 
tation says “all settled except Boat 
Gunnels $12.00.” 


Betsy “Dolls Up.” 

Betsey Ray is charged with 2 yds 
‘Ribbon 25c and David Moyer with a 
pair of “stuffed shoes” $2.00, 3 tin 
cups 3714c, a quart of whisky 12%c. 
and an order on Campbell $3.00. A 

June 18 “Betsey Tompkins” gets 
a pair of slippers for $1.25, Erastus 
Mitchell with a pair of small scis- 
sors 25c and “1 doz Kneedles 1212c,” 
John Gough with 214 yds “Toelin- 
nen,” George Teft “per lady” with a 
spelling book 25c, three pint cups 
3714c and a pair of slippers $1.00. 

Isaac Anderson got a coffee mill 
and a pair of slippers, Neice, Wat- 
kins and Rowley bought potatoes, 
nine bushels in all, Michael Gough 
had a set of cups and saucers, a 
“Dark Shawl,” a spelling book, a 
tumbler, a gallon measure and 
“Book Muslin,” Silvester Mitchel 
had a spelling book, a quart meas- 
ure, a shaving brush and a half gal- 
lon of whisky and Mary Ann Peck- 
ham fifty pounds of flour. 


“Old Mr. Dishnay” brought in “3 
Legs & 1 side venison” for which he 
was credited with $1.00, William 
Briggs bought a pair of shoes, a set 


stick, a yard of “Cambrick Muslin,” 
two pairs of White cotton stockings 
and “3 throws,” the account being 
marked “settled Nov. 23, 1825.” 

On the 12th of August A. Rowley, 
“pr. lady” is charged with a yard 
of muslin, a quarter of a yard of 
book muslin and a nutmeg at 12%c; 
Betsey Ray with 10 yds. of factory 
and Betsey Tompkins with 5 yds, of 
factory, evidently the forerunner of 
a “sewing bee.” 

John Brocklebank is charged with 
a pair of boy's boots, a pair of bro- 
gans, a pair of halfhose and some 
whisky, while Silvester Mitchell got 
a bottle of snuff, and Thomas 
Tompkins, 27 yards of calico. 

It may have been illegal to sell 
liquors to the Indians but Christ- 
mas Dasney is charged with “half 
a gallon of whisky for Jaco chief.” 


The store contained quite a variety 
of merchandise for Tompkins is 
charged with salts, 12%c, and 
“barks,” 18%c. : 

August 23, it is noted that “Wm. 
Scully quit work at noon today, 
took sick, % gal. whisky and vine- 
gar, 25c.” It is hoped that he re- 
covered, but one can not tell with 
that prescription in evidence. 

Not all the entries refer to sales 
or employment for at times the book 
seemed to serve as a memorandum 
of coming events, as in the item of 
August 24, “First Monday in No- 
vember next, A. Markle to appear 
at Indianapolis to answer Wm. Big- 
gar.” 

By this time the merchandise 
seems to have taken on a variety 
not shown before for we have items 
of black stockings, sHppers, cotton 
socks, perfume, soap, ribbons, 
shawls, sewing silk, saddles, nut- 


al Society 


ward for 5 cents under date of 
March 25 for that night the major 
was struck down, the story being 
that he had burst a blood vessel in 
his head while pulling a fence post. 
complained but little, ate his supper 
and went to bed. A heavy storm 
set in, high winds and rain and 
someone going to his room found 
him in his last sleep. 

So passed a pioneer of the early 
days, first to enter land in Vigo, 
first to move for the organization 
of Sullivan county and the same for 
Vigo, one of the owners of Terre 
Haute, builder of the first frame 
house and the first mill in the 
county, both of them still standing 
as monuments to his memory. 


megs, spices, handsaws, linen, adzes, |, 


tools, harness and a multitude of 
other things that in earlier times 
the pioneer did without or made for 
himself. 

Two items of a somber hue are 
those charged to Bradford Hickcox, 
“coffin for Charles, $2.00, and Scul- 
ly, “coffin for wife, $5.00.” 

Groenendyke indulged in that 
most ancient of occupations for he 
is charged with “Boot in horse 
trade $5.00.” 


Christmas Punch. 

Fanny Briggs commenced work 
November 22 at $1.25 a week and 
was charged with cash 50 cents on 
December 15 and evidently in prep- 
aration for the approaching holi- 


days, Thomas Tompkins bought 6} 


wine glasses and two nutmegs for 
a dollar and 40 lbs. of pork at 3c. 

February 6, 1826, Fanny Briggs 
was charged with repairing shoes 
and for leather 564%c, Marvin Hop- 
kins with 50c for repairs on shoes 
and $2.50 for making a pair of 
boots, John Seeds 18%c for mend- 
ing boots and Wm. Gants for 
amount paid shoemaker for repair- 
ing shoes 9c. 

The last item entered is for a 
bushel of corn sold to William Lea- 
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Horse-Power Grist Mills Busy 
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SITES ON RUNNING STREAMS ALSO WERE EAGERLY 
SOUGHT FOR WATER POWER MILLS. 


DO NOT CiRCUL 


the corn into whisky, while the rest 
of the corn went into whisky. 


f : Flour and whisky could be >-- 
FARLY INDOSTRIES . — — i! GB 53.5 shipped by flat boat down the rivers aa 
"iia anaana type E “but lf to the markets on the lower Missis- (ma 


By A R. Markle. 


AMONG the first occupations of} hut with the water forced to push 


slightly immersed in the stream, 


man was the providing of food,| the paddles a as it flowed., 


rrimarily by the head of the family 
from the fruits of the chase, but % 
supplemented by the work of the 
women in the preparation if not the 


actual production of those foods 
grown in the earth. 

The one thing that tends more 
than any other to distinguish the 
prehistoric man of America from 
those of the early European or. 
Asiatic is in the preparation or the 
Very nature of his food. 

The earliest dawn of history in 
ihe so called older continent finds 
the nomad subsisting on grains, 
nuts or fruits in their natural state, 
and the use of fire, if shown at all, 
was for the cooking of flesh foods 
and not vegetables. 

Edible roots do not appear in the 
records of those men who wrote the 
Bible or carved their records on 
brick or tile, nor do the hieroglyph- 
ics of Egypt tell of foods which 
by their very nature required the 
preliminary treatment of baking, 
boiling or frying, while contem- 
porary man on this continent had 
produced some varieties of food that 
in their raw state were not only 
unfit for food, but in many in- 
stances were actually poisonous, 
such as the food we know as tapioca. 

This would indicate a far greater 
antiquity of man than he who made 
his meal on a handful of wheat or 
meal and for desert plucked his 
need of figs. 4 

Our pioneer depended largely on 
his flesh food, but beside it he re- 
quired meal or flour so that while 
he in many cases made his own 
meal in a rude mortar or “corn- 
cracker,” it was usually on the 
small miller that he depended for 
his flour. 
7 Grist Mill First Need. 


So we find among the earliest in- 
dustries outside of the home, the 
grist mill of various kinds, driven 
by man or horse power, some- 
times by dogs, but in those lo- 
calities favored by water, power 
the old water wheel ground the 
grist, 

“With but few exceptions the 
power came from the action of the 
falling water on a wheel, the over- 
shot model producing the most 
power because of the double action 
of the water, its flow which drove 
the undershot and the breast type 
being augmented by the weight in 
the buckets. 

In this type the essential feature 
was the helght to which the 


water could be delivered by a flume 
or race, while the breast type re- 
ceived the water at & lower level 
and turned in an opposite, direction | 


The “float mill” was driven by an 

undersbot xy : 
a Wheel supported t or! 
barge and driven by fe impact of 
the current of the stream, only a 
small part pf the water being sent 
against the paddles, 

Another type of mill was -driven 
by what approximated the modern 
turbine, consisting in some cases 
of but a horizontal wheel with the 
water entering from the side at 
such an angle as to provide the 
maximum blow to the paddles and 
in other cases of a worm, some- 
times vertical, but more often hori- 
zontal, which revolved through the 
push of the current. 

The horizontal type of wheel was 
called a “splatter box” and it was 
this type that was first used at the 
old Markle mill on Otter creek, In- 
diana’s oldest existing mill. 

The mill stones were set hori- 
zontally and. in the case of the 
vertical wheel, power from its shaft 
was transmitted to the shaft that 
drove the stones by wooden gears, 
mitered to an exact pattern by a 
mechanic of long training, to whom 
the calculations of pitch, miter and 
clearance had become instinctive. 

Such a “millwright” frequently 
built a complete mill, wheel, gears, 
shaft, frame, studding, joists, raf- 
ters and all with little else than 
his broad axe and his square. 

The grist ground slowly, custo- 
mers were frequently far between 
and the idle miller sought to im- 
prove his time and increase his 
earnings by the addition of a side 
line. 

For his own work he needed a 
smithy and this could be used by 
his neighbors until in time a man! 
skilled in the working of iron could 
be had and thus grew up a small 


| factory for supplying the needs of 


t 


the countryside, chains, plowshares, 
tools of many kinds and in time 
this became an independent shop 
of itself. 

The Empire Builders, 

The pioneer home was built by 
the owner himself with the help 
of his willing neighbors, hewed 
from the very forest where it stood, 
but the need for sash and doors, 
tables and other furniture called 
for a sawmill, if indeed this had 
not preceded the gristmill and few 
mills but had the combination of 
saw and grist mill in ore location. 

«When everyone raised a surplus 
of wheat, rye and corn the sur- 
plus demanded an outlet and until 
roads or other means of tansporta- 
tion arrived the wheat was made 
into flour, the rye and a part of 


Sa 


sippi or Ohio, but the pork must of 
necessity be handled during cold 
weather and it was during the win- 
ters of the early forties and fifties 


i that Terre Haute became the center 


of an enormously profitable indus- 
try. 

Thousands of beeves, swine and 
sheep were driven here in those 
days, slaughtered in the “pork fac- 
tories” that lined the Wabash banks 
from above Locust street nearly to 
Hulman interspersed with the huge 
ice houses where was stored the 
source of what refrigeration was 
possible to prolong the season. 

We who knew Terre Haute fifty 
or sixty years ago, after the busi- 
ness had lost its profits to the more 
modern packing houses, considered 
a summer wasted that did not see 
one or more of these structures go 
up in smoke and flame. 

Grease soaked timbers, tinder dry, 
produced a sight that was worth the 
long run from home when the alarm 
of the fire bells and the tolling of 
the bell indicated the neighborhood 
_of the river bank. 

Before Ed Wynn. 

Only the annual alarm from box 
26 at First and Wilson which indi- 
cated another fire at the,old distil- 
lery, could rival the excitement in 
those days. n 

Clothing was largely made at 
home, spun and woven on the old 
spinning wheel and hand loom and 
pieced together almost entirely by 
hand. 

Later the carding mill came into 
use and the labor of carding the 
| wool went to the mill while the yarn 
and cloth still were a home product. 

In time the “spinning Jenny” re- 
lieved the girls at home, of that 
part of their duty and gave more 
time for the loom, though it too 
soon ‘became a part of the drift 
from home work. 

Limited in width to a yard wide 
pattern because of the limit of the 
reach of the weaver’s arm which 
threw the shuttle back and forth, 
the invention of the “kicker” which 
allowed the use of the foot to trans- 
fer the blow to a paddle at the side 
of the warp and increased the 
reach, the progress of the machine 
loom soon passed thé hand loom and 
put it out of business. 

With the improvement of trans- 
portation, notably in the use of 
steamboats in the twenties and 
later, the cotton grown here could 
not compete with that of the south 
and little cotton has been grown 
in Vigo in the past hundred years. 

The woolen mill lingered here to 
within the present century but was 
displaced through the competition 
of the more modern and cheaper 
operated mills of the eastern states, 

The Jeffers mill at Tenth and 
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last to AS and 


there seventy-five years ago. 
.- Hand Looms Disappear. . 
Almost the last of the old hand 


looms to give way to modernity 


was the one on which Francis A. 
Kean wove his famous coverlets for 
fifteen years or more, where now 
rest the dead in Calvary cemetery 
east of the city. 

Many of the works of his hands 
are still in the county, each with 
its trademark of a basket in the 


corner and with the dates of from 


1838 to 1851 attesting their age. 

Other coverlets made in the old 
Peeden mill near Charlestown bear 
his name but it is uncertain 
whether this was the same in- 
dividual, 

Another industry driven out by 
the ruthless competition of ma- 
chinery and mass production is the 
‘making of boots and shoes, for- 
merly quite a source of revenue to 
Terre Haute manufacturers, 

Deck and Doll on the north side 
of Wabash between Third and 
Fourth, Aaron R. Hedden around 
the corner on Fourth, Bernard W. 
Koopman on the north side of Wa- 
bash east of Fourth, T. P. Murphy 
near Deck and Doll’s, Whitworth 
and Isaacs in the same locality and 
Xavier Hahn on the south side of 
Wabash below Second, all had ex- 
“tensive establishments, where al- 
most every mechanic was a shoe- 
maker from start to finish. 

Hat making from the raw fur to 
the finished product was a fre- 
quently found industry now gone to 
larger establishments, while the 
dressing of the skins of the fur 
bearing animals and the finishing 
of the leathers at the tanneries lent 
a certain “atmosphere” to the 
growing town. 

Another industry in bad odor, too, 
was that of the soap and candle 
maker, 
town records are fairly filled with 
the appointment of committees to 
investigate both tanneries and 
slaughter houses as to their effect 
on the health of the town or their 
being complained of as nuisances 
and the reports of the committees 
that the complaint had been satis- 
fied. 

Then there was the ropemaker, 
| Joseph York, who laboriously 
walked back and forth with his 


was Detant 
‘of this latter mill that Paul Dres- 
ser was born on the “Banks of the 
Wabash,” his father being employed 


Gregor, 


while the files of the old]: 


and his | HEET of hemp, | fic 


wh ing and twisting while the 
slave boy wound the twist and 
coiled the finished product. 

And the breweries with their 
fragrant smell of malt and hops and 
the vats of lager, even while the 
marriageable maid was required to 
to able to “bake and brew” as a 
prelude to wifehood. 

Bergholtz on North Seventh, then 
little more than a country road 
where it crossed the canal, Glick’s 
at the corner of First and Ohio 
where later Easter held forth, Hert- 
wig at Eighth and Poplar and Mog- 
ger on the other side of Poplar near 
the canal, all of them famous for 
their product and each of them in 
turn succeeded by others who car- 
ried on the trade, Embree following 
Bergholtz, Easter after Glick and 
Mayer after Mogger. 

In the distilling line there was but 
one of any importance, McGregor’s, 
later Hulman and Cox and finally 
purchased by Crawford Fairbanks. 
McGregor retired a wealthy man 
through his forehandedness in hav- 
ing millions of gallons of whisky on 
hand when our Uncle Sam laid a 
heavy tax on the trade and Mc- 
ceasing to manufacture, 
confined his activities to the sale of 
the product that he had on hand tax 


| free, 


The buggy and wagon trade made 
Terre Haute a point of importance 
until the coming of mass produc- 
tion so reduced the cost of the large 
manufacturers that it became un- 
profitable and was wiped out. 
Samuel Archer at Fourth and 
Cher ry, Glick Bros. on the west side 
of Third below Walnut, John and 

Wed Meyer on Sixth north of Wa- 
fash, James Random on Ohio be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth, George and 
James Scott on Fifth and Cherry, 
the Snodgrass shop far out on Lafa- 
yette beyond Locust and Joe 
Weidel’s on Lafayette beyond the 
railroad made up the list, all of 
them outgrowths of the early black- 
smith shop. = 
Pump makers and saddlers su 


flourished, Coppersm 
on the profits of their 
and tanks and nearly a 
ishing cooper shops provided the 
containers for the whisky and the 
flour of export, and gave employ- 
ment to hundreds. 


Early Business In Terre Haute- 
Records Some Well Known Names Wabash, a location that seems to 


By A. R. Markle. 
i bali Public Square was not only 
the geographical center of the 
town of Terre Haute in 1850, but 
was the business and civic center 
as well. Around it was gathered the 


actual town itself, the stores, the 
offices, the taverns and in a few 
cases the better residences. 

Early transportation, mostly by 
the river, led to the merchandise 


and manufacturing concerns choos- | 


Ing such locations and the four 
wide streets, Market and Second, 
Wabash and Ohio, 
open space of the courthouse yard 
with its hitch rack for the accomo- 
dation of the country trade, made 
the invitation irresistible. 

Only a few doors away, a little 
out of the swirl of traffic, were the 
taverns. The Eagle and Lion at the 
southeast corner of First and Wa- 
bash, the Clark House at the north- 
east corner of First and Ohio, the 
Buntin House in the middle of the 
block on the east side of Market, 
south of Ohio, the Stewart House, 
originally named by its proprietor, 
Matthew Stewart, “Terre Haute 
Hotel”, one door north of Wabash 


on the west side of Second, Dr.! 


Richard Blake’s drug store on the 
northwest corner of Second and 
Wabash, John D. Early’s residence 
on the east side of Second, north 
of Wabash and that of Lucius H. 
Scott on the southwest corner of 
Market and Ohio, all were conveni- 
ent to the center of town. This lat- 
ter home, now gone and replaced 
by a filling station, was the first 
brick dwelling in Terre Haute, built 
in 1824. 
The Firat Bank, 


To the west of it on the south 
side of the street, was the home of 
the Bank of the State of Indiana, 
chartered in 1834, granted a new 
charter in 1856, it stood as firm as 
the building it occupied still stands 
‘on the original site. A little off the 
square was Michael Collins with 
his boot and shoe factory, not a 
“one man plant apparently, for he 
advertised at one time in the 
Western Register: “Wanted: Im- 
mediately, a sober and industrious 
journeyman cordwainer, to whom 
liberal wages and constant employ- 
ment will be given.” The médst of 
us must consult a dictionary to 
understand just what he wanted. 
'-Another- advertiser. was, Ezekiel 
‘Benjamin. the blacksmith, who also 
attended Dr. Modesitt’s ferry when 
called. Plow shares and log chains 
would be made for eight cents a 
‘pound if the iron was furnished, or 
at twenty-five cents a pound if he 
furnished it. 

At the northwest corner of Sec- 
ond and Ohio was the Rose store 
and in the same block, now occu- 
pied by the City Hall. were some of 
the largest and best fitted stores of 
the town. 


Plum to také’on the Manulacture or 
wheels, at one time the largest in- 
stitution of Terre Haute, and Hugh 
Heyroth’s cigar factory. 

Not all of the business houses 
were on the square but the others 
were close by. Bement & Co. were 
at the northeast corner of First and 


have never been anything else than 

a wholesale grocery and in whose 

walls are said to be incorporated 

z " th liest brick made in 

Wm. C. Linton; Bonner, Reynolds oe ge hare 

Spee em ne S Groyerman; ~To the east on the north side was 
Russell Ross and his sons; S. S. G, F. & C. C. Smith, hardware, tin- 
Collett; Robert McCabe; Isaac C. ware and stoves, and Alex Me- 


Elston, the west side of the square Gregor, who was in the hardware 
E a puss place when the farmers pusiness before he bought the dis- 
came to town, but at other times tillery in which he made his fortune 
there were opportunities to swap when the tax was put on whisky 
gossip, trade horses and in other during the Civil War. Whether he 


Community 


with the wide. 


ways idle away the hours. 
Familiar Name. 


On the north side of the square 
Max Joseph had his clothing store 
which opened in 1857 and after al- 
most a century the business is still 
on Wabash avenue and still in the 
family, moving at long intervals 
eastward and still farther eastward 
as the town and city moved slowly 
that way. 

On the north side of Wabash 
and to the east of Joseph's were 
J. S. Tilton’s furniture store, J. F. 
Keeler with his stock of indispens- 
able lamps and oils which had not 
yet wholly driven out the candle of 
the forerunners, J. C. Yates, hats 
and caps, the Wabash Express in 
the rooms once eccupled by the 
Western Register, Terre WHaute’s 
first newspaper, and James Farring- 
ton’s residence at the corner of 
Third or Market street. 

On the east side of Third. south 
of Wabash, were, first in impor- 
tance, the town hall, burned and 
replaced later by the temporary 
court house after the original one 
had become so dilapidated ag to be 
unsafe as well as so crowded by the 
increased business of the county as. 
to be gompelled to share quarters 
with the growing community in the 
town hall. 

Groceries occupied a lot of the 
space also, for in those days a 
grocery handled as little groceries 
as the modern drug store handles 
drugs. and the term designated a | 
liquor store as often as a place to | 
purchase food. 


Ohio Street Bridge. 


On the south side of Ohio, then 
more traveled than Wabash, be- 
cause the bridge was at the foot 
of Ohio instead of Wabash, the im- i 
posing building of the Bank of In- | 
| diana, the Terre Haute. branch, | 
stood just to the west of the Scott | 
| residence. Built soon after the 
charter of the branch in 1834, it was 
not only the center of the town's 
financial interests but the most 
costly structure in the town. On; 
the books of the bank the building 
was carried at a valuation of 
$11,618.90 in 1847, but was reduced 
in that year to $8,000. 

West of it was a2 number of small 
buildings occupied by groceries and 
other small stores, with Eli Lackey 
at the corner of Second. 

Among those on the west side of 
Second whose definite location is 
uncertain were Potwin & Judd’s 
hardware store, Horatio Keye’s car- 
| riage factory that outgrew its loca- 
| tion and years later moved way out 
in the country to Thirteenth and, 


= 


saw what was to come or not, he 
had at the time an immense stock 


in his warehouses and profited 
by it. 
His location came through the 


wisdom of his father-in-law, Mat-) 
thew Stewart, who bought 20 feet | 
frontage on Wabash as affording 
access to his Stewart House. As he 
paid Chauncey Warren $2,000 for 
the property it is presumed that 
there was a good sized building al- 
ready on it and that this was of use 
to McGregor. Two weeks earlier he 
had sold McGregor a small piece of 
the hotel lot, 10 by 30 feet, for $90. 

On the south side of Wabash at 
First was the early tavern stand 
with another farther west on the 
north side. Stewart’s on Second, 
and there were two others on Cher- 
ry, one at Second and one at Third. 


Other Pioneers, 


Then at the corner of Third and 
| Cherry stood the row of brick build- 
| ings facing on Third, with the pio- 
| neer undertaker, Isaac Ball, occupy- 
ing a full building with his cabinet. 
and coffin shop and the gruesome 
sign of his profession, an ancient! 
coffin resembling an Egyptian mum- 
my case hanging over the sidewalk. 

The center of the square itself 
| was the court house, not only was 
jit a civic center but it was used for 
'more or less social purposes also. 
The early papers were sprinkled 
with notices of preaching, meetings 
of the Masonic and other lodges, 
lectures of morality, temperance, 
philosophy and kindred subjects and 
the elections were frequently held 
here also. 

The first issue of the Western 
Register had a notice that Isaac | 
Reed would preach at the court 
house on Sunday, July 24, while the 
issue of August 27 announced the | 
preaching there of the Rev. T. 
Scott, “tomorrow at early candle 
light.” And the same issue had a 
call to all members of Terre Haute 
| Lodge to meet there “Monday, Sept. 
8, without fail, to choose a proxy to 
| represent them at grand lodge.” 

September 6, 1824, an election was 
held for officers of the Vigo County 
Library, resulting in the choice of 
Wm. C. Linton for president, James 
Farrington, Curtis Gilbert, William 
| Clark, Nathaniel Huntington, D. H. 
: Johnston, D. F. Durkee and George 
Hussey for trustees. 

On the northwest corner of Third 
and Wabash was another of the 
early taverns not heretofore men- 
tioned, the “Light Horse Harry” of 

Samuel McQuilkin, “containing nine 
spacious and convenient rooms well 
furnished—and on the prer 
there are excellent stables and ot 
convenient outhouses, There is 
-an excellent well of water.” 
————— 
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distiller for many years and Mr. 
Deming the “Boy Banker” left 
W. R. McKeen to join his father in 


Bargaining Between Customer And 
: pzas ` the First National Bank, while Wm. 


f Merchant Marked Early Day Trade €. McLean was A lawyer of the 
7/18/97 menor YANE TRIBONE old school of “spell binders” and a 


prominent newspaper man. George | 
By A. R. Markle, ` The Original Officers. 


M. Allen, long editor and manager 
5 of the old Terre Haute Express, 
Last week we told of the organi- R. G. Hervey was selected as thewas also prominent politically. 
zation and purposes of this early || first president, W. L. Kidder, vice John G. Shyrer was in the hard- 
[attempt to combine the business || president; C. M. Warren, treasurer; ware business for many years and 
| men of Terre Haute in an effort||C. C. Oakey, secretary, and Josep- later an attorney. 
toward the betterment of our com- hus Coet; Herman Hulman and The Committees. 
munity. In these days of co-opera-||A. Z. Foster were chosen as the ; ; i 
tion among competitors in various Craw- a E ponce coma consen 
lines, it is hard to recognize busi- ||ford Fairbanks, Demas Deming and = os on ar eee McKeen of 
ness conditions of the earlier days Mok oef Co., with J. W. Cruft, 
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Ithose days.” 


when there seemed something 
lacking in the way of moral ethics 
in business. It was almost a case 
of “dog eat dog.” 


The Price Situation. 


No one advertised his prices pub- 
licly. Nothing was marked plainly 
and the customer bargained until 
he reached a satisfactory price that 
he was willing to pay the merchant. 
Avsuit of clothes, for instance, bore 


a cabalistic character that meant 
what the salesman was expected to 
get, with another mark that it 
could be sold for and still another 
that was to be used with a tough 
customer. This price was to be 
the very bottom and if it could not 
be had, it stayed on the shelf. 

The modern idea of a quick turn- : 
over and the use of the resulting 
cash reinvested in other marchan- |! 
dise, simply did not exist in the! 
minds of most merchants. The 
idea of advertising at a certain 
price and promoting competition 
between the customers was slow to 
reach results here. In these days 
of bargain rushes where the custo- 
mers fight to get to the goods and 
possibly exhaust the stock imme- 
diately, any balance left can be 
quickly marked down and disposed 
of, even at a loss, with a resulting 
profit on the lot rather than on the 
individual item, produces a volume 
that makes better sales as well as 
better profits. 

“Low Rent, Quality And Profits. e 

When the building on the south 
side of Wabash, west of Fourth; 
was opened, the corner room was 
faken by the predecessor of the 
Terre Haute First National Bank 
and when they moved across 
Fourth street, it was occupied by 
one of our largest department 
stores at a rental of $50 a month 
and the entire yearly volume of the 
store’s business at that time was 
about what a single department in 
the present store now does in a 
week. The store opened at 7 
o’clock in the morning and closed 
at 6 o'clock in the evening except 
on Saturday when it closed at 10 
o’clock. 

A good employe earned, or 
rather received, a wage of less than 
$10 a week. One of these em- 
ployes, though, married the widow 
of a member of the firm and be- 
came himself a partner. These fig- 
ures, however, were not a true 
comparison with those of today, for 
it should be remembered as it was 
said of the dollar that George, 
Washington threw across the Po- 
tomac, “Money went farther in 


Mr. 
Hervey was the builder of the IIli- 
nois Mid; and, later known as the 
Terre Haute and Peoria R.R. and 
now the Peoria Division of the 
Pennsylvania and owned the house 
now known *at the Clinic at Sixth 
and Poplar streets. He had many 
interests here. 

Mr. Kidder was a miller, Mr. 
Warren had many interests and 
Mr. Oakey was in the dry goods 
trade. 

Mr. Hulman succeeded to the 
business of her brother Francis on 
the latter’s loss in the burning of 
the steamer Austria, 90 years ago 


and the firm still exists under the 


name. Mr, Foster joined his 
brother here in the furniture busi- 
ness and carried on for many years, 

Mr. Fairbanks was a prominent 


treasurer of the Vandalia Rail- 
road. The railroad committee in- 
cluded A. Herz, George E. Farring- 
ton and J. F. Regan. The manaa 
factory committee was made up of! 
Herman Hulman, Willard Kidder, 
W. H. Armstrong, Ray C. Jenckes 
and J. A. Parker. Kidder and 
Jenckes were millers and Parker 
a foundry and machine shop opera- 
tor. Public improvements were 
under Philip Schloss, Ed Ellis, An- 
drew Grimes, H. H. Boudinot and 
W. T. Beauchamp. i 
Schloss was a tailor, Ellis a 
manufacturer, Grimes a civil en- 
gineer, Boudinot an insurance man | 
and Beauchamp had a livery stable. | 
Roads and highways came under) 
Herman Hulman, Theodore Hud- 
nut and Samuel McKeen. Hudnut 
was a miller of hominy and Mc- 
Keen had many interests other | 
than milling. The committee on 
arbitration had Joseph Strong, 
H. S. Deming, J. H. Berry, S. C. 
Beach and E. V. Debs. with a| 
l 


dealt in coffee and spices with a 
mill on the site of the south end of 
the present Deming Hotel. - i 


(To Be Continued.) | 
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Pioneer Stores Here Carried 
Well Known Names Ovér Years 
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MAIN STREET IN 1880. 

By A. R. Markle. 
Early advertisers in Terre Haute 
newspapers gave their location on 
Main street by numbers that 
started et the River or Water street 


and ran continuously eastward. 
Under this system there seemed to 
be no street number higher than 
about No.158. which was about 
where Silverstein Bros. are now lo- 
cated. But in the summer of 1876 
when delivery by mail carriers was 
desired, a number of citizens peti- 
tioned the City Council to adopt 
the Philadelphia system of num- 
bering buildings. An ordinance 
for this purpose was passed by the 
council in August and mail de- 
livery by carriers started Octobcr 
1. 1879. 
New Addresses on Main Street. 


Beginning at Water street and 
continuing east on the south side 
were four groceries with beer sold 
in the rear room. At No. 7 was 
Thomas A. Cox, followed by J. W. 
Mand at No. 9, Marlin G. Rhoads 
at 13 and Mrs, Jane Lundy at 15. 
On the north side was the Early 
House, a small hotel on high 
ground ten feet or so above the 
street. At No. 14 and cast of the 
alley at No. 28 was another, gro- 
cery kept by Stevenson & “Spolts, 
and at the corner of First at No. 
30 was that of Hiram J. Foltz in 
the building long known as “Vine- 
gar Hill.” Six “Last Chances” in 
one block, 

On the south side cast of- First 
was Henry Habn’s_ grocery it 113 
and Xavier. Mahis boot and shoe 
shop at 115. On the north side at 
the cornér`was No. 100. occupicd 
for many years after by Baucr- 


1 1948... 


meister & Busch with a wholesale 
grocery. Charles A. Powers had 
his seed store at 106, H. S: McKen- 
zie’s saloon was at 114, Jacob Early 
had his insurance office at 118, 
while next door at 120 was the 
office of S. S. Early, meat packer. 
Robertson & Crowther had a gro- 
cery at 128 and at 130 on the cor- 
ner was Louis Kannecr’s butcher 
shop. 
A Vacant Block. 


On the south side east of Second 
street was the court house square 
to be occupied in a few years by 
the construction of the present 
court house but there is an address 
of Griffith Bros.. Boot ang Shoe 
makers at No, 219 which must-have 
been an error of the directory inak- 
er. But on the north side stood at 
the corner. the St. Clair House, 
now the Indois at No. 200. Next to 
it at 206- was a grocery belonging 
to Alix Smock. Fisbeck Bros. had a 
harness shop at 212, Clark Holda- 
way had a grocery at 214, Chas. P. 
Staub's livery stable'stood on 218, 
220 was Long's drug store. 222 was 
the saloon of Frank Lee, 224 was a 
barber shop run by Joshua Davis 
and a rival barber shop was next 
door at 226 owned by Roberts and 
Mitchel. Next, door was Enos 
Strouse with a grocery at 228. 

William Broadhurst had a res- 
faurant at 230 and Groves & 
Lowery had a drug store at the 
corner of Third. 

Diagonally across tHe streets 
was the Wholesaje Drug House of 
Cook & Bell and in the years to 
come Lowery was to become a 
member of the firm after leaving 
the other corner. Next east at 
303 was Richard L. Ball's stove 
store, at 307 was the chinaware 
store of H. S. Richardson. “the 
drummer boy.” Rice and Walms- 


TA 


Community 


ley had a carpet store at 309 and 
William Lotz@ (pronounced Lutz 
in those days) had a tin store at 
311. 

The furniture store of E. D. Har- 
vey was at No. 319, Wm. Wilson 
was at 325 with a notion store, 
predecessor of the “five and ten,” 
and G. A. Rogers made boots and 
shoés at 329 or. the corner of 
Fourth. ` 

On the north side at the corner, 

No. 300 was the Boot and Shoe- 
shop of Daniel Reibold, next door 
at 302 was the clothing store of 
Lee Hirsch. at 304 Stephen R. 
Freemen had his jewelry store for 
many years until succeeded by Sam 
Sterchi, at 306 was the seed store 
of Jos. A. Foote, Wm. H. Robbins 
had a shoe store next door at 310 
and at 312 was the harness shop 
of Farley & Roach. At,314 was 
another shoe store, that of H. 
Clark & Son and at 318 G. & L. 
Monninger had a saloon and bil- 
liard parlor. 
“At 320 was Richard Toernan’s 
inmMillinery store, at 324 Max Joseph 
had a clothing store, after many 
years at Second and Wabash; A. 
P. Kivits shoe store was next at 
326, and Gulick & Berry at the 
corner was numbered 330. 


The First National Bank. 


The bank was at the southeast 
corner of Fourth at No. 401. Next | 
door was Henry F. Schmidt & Co. 
Jewelers, at 403, and at 407 was 
another shoe shop with Paddock 
and Purcell. Fred J. Biel had a 
tobacco shop at 409 with Col. W. 
E. McLean, attorney, over him; at 
411 was a saloon owned by John 
M. Confare; Brokaw Bros. had a 
carpet. stgre at 413; C. C. Smith & 
Sons hardware store was at 417, 
and J. H. Sykes hat store was next 
et 419. Stein & Heckelsberg were 
at 421; Adolph Arnold’s clothing 
store was at 423, and at 425 A. B. 
Mewhinney made delicious candy: 
at 427 was Wolf's hardware store, 
next door to the National State 
Bank at the corner. 
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Some Pioneer Business Names 


Associated With I 


Early Terre Haute 
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(The. Terre Haute City directory 
of 1872 supplies much information 
of early Terre Haute, giving the 
names of firms and their locations 
of that period. A number of such 


names are still identified with 
Terre Haute.) 
By A. R. Markle. 


or the northeast corner of 
Fourth and Main stood Nay- 
lor’s Opera House. a huge build- 
ing for those days in Terre Haute. 
Three stories- high with a mansard 
roof. it had three large store 
rooms on the first or street level, 
separated by two wide stairways 
leading to the second floor from 
which other stairs led to the 
lodge rooms, and gallery over all. 

At the corner at No. 400 was 
the store of Hoberg. Root & Co., 
in their third location since start- 
ing as Rice. Edsall & Co. in 1856. 
Next at 404 was A. R. Jeserich & 
Son and at 406 the room was 
shared by Freeman’s Jewelry 
store and the famous book store 
of E. L. Godecke. Adjoining the 
Opera House building was a 
somewhat similar building but a 
little lower, occupied by Sheldon 
S. Swope. jeweler. Lee Goodman 
& Co.,clothiers, were next at 410 


and at+416 was Leo Werner's 
saloon. Across the alley at 418 
Foster Bros. had their furniture 


store, Philip Schloss was next at 
420 with his clothing store and a 
rival clothing store at 422 was 
that of Joe Nirdlinger. John N 
Wolf had a hardware store at 424, 
the next room was jointly occu- 
pied by Samuel L. Strauss with 
millinery and A. C. Vansant & Co., 
with sewing machines. Finally at 
the corner was the dry goods 
store ot J. F. Jauriet. 
Merchants Row. 

On the south side of Main he- 
tween Fifth and Sixth was a solid 
block known as Merchanis Row 
built in 1855 by a number of own- 
ers who joined in ils construction. 
Far Jarger than the earlier built 


Phoenix and Union, Rows on the 
north side of Wabash between 
Third and Fourth, it has seen more 
changes by alteration. At the cor- 
ner of Fifth was Sig. Loeb with 
men's furnishings, outside of which 
was a huge stuffed black bear tes- 
tifying to the furs within. P. J. 
Hogan at 503 with Regan & Best 
had a saloon and at 505 was L. 
Rosenberg with notions and An- 
drew Noyes with boots and shoes. 
The American Express was next 
for many years at 507, Nick Boland 
had his shoe store next at 509, 
Israel K. Clatfelter at 511 also 
made and sold boots and shoes. 
Jos. Erlanger dealt in clothing at 
513 and at 517 was another notion 
store owned by W. D. Jones. R. W. 
Rippetoe had a grocery store at 
521, James Hunter was at 523 
where one could have his laundry 
sent to Troy, N. Y., for a very 
modest fee and Will White had a 
bakery and confectionery at 525. 
Cal Thomas was next at the sign of 
the clock. at 529 E. Hirschberg 
sold cigars or cheroots and at the 
corner J. B. Ludowici, who owned 
the hotel facing on Sixth, had an- 
other shoe store. 


The Hulman Store. 


At the northwest corner of Fifth 
and Main was the wholesale gro- 
cery store of Herman Hulman & 
Co. in their fourth location. The 
east half of their room was held 
by Slaughter & Watkins, hardware 
dealers, and next to them at 506 
was the wholesale dry goods house 
of Havens and Geddes who nearly 
20 years Jater were to lose their 
new building and its contents in 
Terre Haute’s most disastrous fire. 
Owen Ripley & Co. were next ex- 
tending to the alley and across the 
alley at 512 was the grocery store 
of Simmons and Pierce. Townley 
Bros., with stoves, were next at 
514, then came Shryer Bios. with 
their hardware store, Miller and 
Cox. with a men’s clothing store at 
522, J. Q. Button & Co had their 


book store where the opening of 
school always caused a riot. 

At 526 was the Bement & Rea 
wholesale grocery, best remem- 
bered for their rolling the empty 
sugar hogheads ‘onto the vacant lot 
where now stands the McKeen 
Bank building. Most any day would 
see boys inside the great barrels 
scraping off the sweet stuff and 
occasionally finding a bit of sugar 
cane. Later the building of the 
bank building put a stop to that 
delight. No one seems to know 
where the hogsheads went from 
there. 

Buckeye Cash Store. 

Diagonally across the street was 
the large Beach block, now the 
site of the Ward store. Here on 
the corner was the dry goods store 
of George Arbuckle, a double 
front with a stairway between. 
which in later days was joined on 
the upper fioor by a long hall 
extending across the alley by an 
overhead passage _ extending 
through the later Beach block to 
Ohio street. From this hall was 
a stairway at the back of the 
store, another led down into the 
back yard across the alley, two 
others led down to Sixth and at 
the far end one led down to Ohio 
street. Many a girl was left wait- 
ing at the foot of one of these 
steps while the gentleman friend 
escaped by another outlet. At 
607 was Paige’s music store, at 
609 was Robinson's saloon, at 611 
was Rapp’s butcher shop, at 613 
Johnson's oyster house and saloon, 
at 615 was another, at 617 Taylor’s 
confectionery, and at 619 Ed Tay- 
lor had a barber shop in a frame 
building that had Seeman’s cigar 
factory in the east room. Across 
the alley, James F. Brennan had 
a tailor shop, while Otto Statz 
with his jewelry and Ed Purcell 
with sewing machines were next. 
Grosjean & McKennon made cigars 


next door and at 637 was Schae- 


fer's hotel with a saloon next door 
by the same man. Herman Weber 
had a saloon at 641. Mike Walsh 
had a news stand at 645 with La- 
fayette Mallory in the coal busi- 


ness in the same room. Next was — 


Phil Spengler’s barber shop. 
(To Be Continued.) 
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Early Business Association Formed 
To Advance Terre Haute’s Interests 


Any A, R. Markle. | 


The first definite organization of 
Terre Haute business men was 


formed in February, 1884, when 
the commercial and industrial in- 
terests adopted their articles of 
association and by-laws of the 
Terre Haute Board of Trade. Their 
objects were to promote the com- 
mercial, industrial, financial and 
general interests of the city, to 
present, advertise and advance its 
manufacturing interests; establish 
and maintain uniformity in the 
commercial usages of the city; ac- 
quire, preserve and disseminate 
valuable business information; to 
promote commercial ethics, to fa- 
cilitate business intercourse and 
to adjust differences and disputes 
in trade, 

Membership was limited to 500 
members, paying at first $20 a 
year as dues, this amount might 
be increased after May 1, 1884, by 
action of the directors. } 

A president, vice president, 
treasurer and board of nine di- 
rectors was to be elected in three 
classes, the first three to serve 
three years, the second for two 
years and the third for one year 
¿and after the first year a group of 
three were to be elected annually. 
The board was to elect a secretary 
who would serve during the pleas- 
ure of the board. 


A Building Fund. 


The board was to set aside from 
the revenues of the organization 
all surplus funds as a building 
fund until such an amount would 
‘purchase a site for a building for 
the use of the association which 
would be known as the “Terre 
Haute Board of Trade Building.” 
Needless to say this proposition 
was never realized. 

Membership was of two classes, 
one’ of which was entitled to a 
mortuary benefit, payable to the 
representative of deceased mem- 
bers of this class. This fund was 
to be raised by:the payment of 
$3 by such members. within 60 
days of the death of a member in 
good standing. Failure to pay this 
assessment within the 60 days for- 
feited the right of a member’s rep- 
{resentative to receive this benefit 
jon his death. 
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Committees Named. 


Standing committees were ap- 
pointed on railways and transpor- 
tation, finance, membership, manu- 
factories, local mercantile interests, 
arbitration, appeals, printing, law 
public improvements, coal, lumber. 
flour and grain, fire insurance, 
livestock, real estate, produce and 
provisions, seeds, highways and 
stone and brick, The finance com- 
mittee was to audit all claims 
against the board and have general 
Supervision over its financial mat- 
ters. The membership commit- 
tee was to act on all applications 
ee aa iT e and applications 

elnstatement o. 
ieee f delinquent 

The real estate committee wags 
to encourage ‘investment of capi- 
tal in local real estate and propose 
rules for the sale of real estate on 
the floor of the board. The com- 
mittee on fire insurance was te 
correct and guard against discrimi- 
nation in the terms of insurance 
injurious to the business of Terre 
Haute. The committee on arbi- 
tration was to investigate and de- 
termine all claims and matters of 
difference between members aris- 
ing from business transactions, 

Their decision was to be final un~ 
less an appeal was made in five 
days to the committee on appeals, 


the decision of that committee io 
be final. 


Corps Of Inspectors. 

A flour inspector to receive two 
cents a barrel for branding and 
grading flour, two and a half cents 
a barrel for weighing and 25 cents 
a barrel for stripping and repack- 
ing not over five barrels a hun- 
dred. The grain inspector should 


inspect every car of grain handled 


by members of the board and was 
entitled to a fee of 25 cents a car, 
He was to weigh a sample bushel, 
fix the quality by weight and the 
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‘lowest quality found where the 


load had been mixed with a view 
of defrauding the purchaser. 


Arbitration Method. 


The duties of that ‘ committee 
were set out in great detail. Four 
and a half pages of the by-laws 
were taken to define the duties of 
the committee. The fees to be 
paid were set up on the basis of 
the amount involved in the case. 
For amounts below $250 the fee 
was $5, if between $250 and $500, 
a $10 fee was to be paid. If be- 
tween $500 and $1,000 the fee was 
$15, from $1.000 to $1,500 called 
for a fee of $20. If from $1,500 
to $2,500 it cost $25 and for a dis: 


pute involving more than $2,500' 


the fee was $50. The arbitration 
fee was to be paid into the treas- 
ury of the board and the appli- 
cants were bound by the decision 
unlegs they appealed to the appeal 
committee within five days and 
paid the same fees to that com- 
mittee. Before taking up a case 
the parties made oath that they 
would abide by the decision. 

It is notable that on this com- 
mittee appeared the name of E, V. 
Debs. Other noted names appear 
on various committees. The mem- 
bership on the initial list included 
287 members from Terre Haute 
and 13 from outside the city. 


(To Be Continued) 
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ig A. R, Markle. 
Of all the committees that were 
the core and heart of the Terre 


Haute Board of Trade, probably 


the most important was that 
named the Committee on Appeals. 
To this were to be referred all the 
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while the great piles of sawdust 
filled the old canal basin and pro- 
vided the training schoo! of many 
circus acrobats of those days. 
Clift was also an early architect 
and that was the probable reason 


Flour And Grain. 

At the time, Terre Haute was a 
thriving center of the milling in- 
dustry. The Jenckes Mill at First 
and Poplar, the Hudnut Mill at 
Third and Chestnut, the Paddock 
Mill at Fifth and the Vandalia, 
the Thompson Mill on Poplar 
near the E.&T.H. Railroad, the 
McKeen Mill at Tenth and Wa- 
bash, later the W. L. Kidder Mill 
and the Willard Kidder Mill at 
Water and Wabash, were all very 


for including him with S. C. busy concerns, frequently on a day 
Beach, a prominent builder here, and night schedule. In addition 
on the stone and brick commit- to these flour and feed mills the 


possible appeals of members dis- 
satisfied with the decisions of 
other committees, particularly that! 
on arbitration. It was headed by 
J. B. Lyne, who six years later was 
elected mayor of Terre Haute. The 
writer cast his first vote for Mr. 
Lyne, to the utter shame, horror 
and indignation of his family. de- 
scended from a long line of Fed- 
eralists, Whigs and republicans. 
For the first time in three genera- 
tions a member of the family had 
‘voted for a democrat. 
The Committee On Appeals. 


With Lyne on this committee 
were D. W. Minshall, W. B. War- 
ren, John S. Beach and Harvey D. | 
Scott. Minshall had come to 
Terre Haute as a clerk, in Hart- 
sock’s clothing store. risen to a 
partnership in the firm, become 
interested with Judge Deming in 
the First National Bank and was 
later a partner in the McKeen and 
Minshall Bank at the northeast, 
corner of Third and Wabash. He 
left McKeen after their removal to 
Sixth and Wabash in 1876. Beach 
also was a banker, owner of near- 
ly all the stock in the old Prairie 
City Bank on Sixth street in the 
rear of the old Buckeye Cash 
Store, later the Kleeman Bros. es- 
tablishment. Harvey Scott was a 
one-time judge of Vigo county and 
a successful lawyer. 


maker. 


tee, with C. W. Huff, the brick Fairbanks Distillery was a heavy 


purchaser of other grains the year 
around. So it is not surprising 
that the committee included W. L. 
Kidder, Crawford Fairbanks, R. G. 
Jenckes, B. G. Hudnut, J. B. Har- 
ris and Frank Paddock. Of these 
Mr. Harris was later better known 
as the secretary of the Gas Com- 
pany for many years, but at the 
time in the flour mill line. 
Committee On Seeds. 


At first sight there would seem 
little use for such a body as the 
title would indicate, but this was 
an agricultural site and J. A. 
Foote was a dealer in seeds and 
chairman with P. J. Kaufman and 
W. W. Cliver. The latter were for | 
many years prominent in the gro- 
cery line here. 

Live stock was of interest, too, 
and that committee included B. P. 
Davis, L. F. Perdue and Jacob 
Voorhees. Perdue was principal- 
ly known for his ice business in 
the days before artificial refriger- 
ation and Davis at one, time the 
keeper of the old tavern on the 
high ground at street level, the 
site of the Gasateria filling station 
on lower Wabash. 

The committee on produce and 
provisions was made up of Joe 
Briggs, a grocery man at the 
northeast corner of Fourth and 
Cherry; C. H. Goldsmith, long a 
commission man here, and August 
Busch of the firm of Bauermeister 
and Busch, wholesale grocers at 
First and Wabash. | 


Other Committees. | 


J. S. Talley and E. M. Smith 
were on the coal committee; G. 
Eshman and L. S. Briggs were 
lumber merchants with large yards | 
and with them on the lumber 
committee were T. B. Johns with 
his saw mill and W. S. Clift of 
the planing mills. Much of Johns’ 
timber came down the river in 
rafts and was held by booms that 
afforded a favorite swimming 
place at the foot of Eagle street 
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The Industries. 

The gradual change from farm- 
ing interests to manufacturing is 
shown by the list of factories and 
transportation lines about this 
time. The iron and nail works 
‘turned out some 400,000 kegs a 
year; the Wabash Iron Mill at 
Third and the I.&St.L. (the present 
‘Big Four) employed 200 men. The 
pie Blast Furnace had about 30) 
‘men at Fifteenth and Washington; 
Hulman’s Vigo. Spice Mills and 
Strong’s Terre Haute Mills were 
growing concerns with a wide ter-| 
ritory; the car works with several 
hundred men; the Keys Hub and 
Spoke factory had 175 at work; the. 
‘cooperage works, heading and 
stave factories were busy plants 
the year around and the Phoenix 
and Eagle foundries and machine 
| shops were important. 


| Flour Milling Industry. 


Terre Haute ranked fourth in 
the milling circles of the country | 
with an annual consumption of 
three and three-quarter million 
bushels while the distillery and 
brewery took two million bushels. 
The other industries using grain 
brought the total to nearly eight 
million bushels a year. The sales 
of merchandise reached more than 
nine million dollars a year and 
the factories added as much more. 
Incidentally the tax rate in Terre 
Haute was one dollar and ten 
cents per $100. Those days are 
but a fond memory of over sixty’ 
years. ‘ 


Bargaining Bet 


1 Merchant Ma 


By A. R. Markle. R 


Last week we told of the organi- $ 


zation and purposes of this early 
{attempt to combine the business 
men of Terre Haute in an effort 
toward the betterment of our com- 
ymunity. In these days of co-opera- 
tion among competitors in various 


lines, it is hard to recognize busi- f 


ness condi i $ 
onditions of the earlier days T could be sold for and still another 


Mithat was to be used with a tough 


pr. 


when there seemed something 
lacking in the way of moral ethics 
It was almost a case 
“dog eat dog.” 
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No one advertised his prices pub- 
licly. Nothing was marked plainly 
land the customer bargained until 
he reached a satisfactory price that 
he was willing to pay the merchant. 
Á suit of clothes, for instance, bore 

cabalistic character that meant 
what the salesman was expected to 
get, with another mark that it 


customer. This price was to be 


f 
A the very bottom and if # could not 


be had, it stayed on the shelf. 
The modern idea of a quick turn- 
Jover and the use of the resulting 


“cash reinvested in other marchan- 


idise, simply did not exist in the 


Sminds of most merchants. The 
idea of advertising at a certain 
price and promoting competition 
"between the customers was slow to 
‘reach results here. In these days 
of bargain rushes where the custo- 
mers fight to get to the goods and 
possibly exhaust the stock imme- 
il diately, any balance left can be 
{quickly marked down and disposed 
of, even at a loss, with a resulting 
profit on the lot rather than on the 
individual item, produces a volume 
that makes better sales as well asp 
better profits. 


Low Rent, Quality And Profits. 


When the building on the south 
side of Wabash, west of Fourth 
was opened, the corner room was 
taken by the predecessor of the 
Terre Haute First National Bank 
and when they moved across 
Fourth street, it was occupied by 
one of our largest department 
stores at a rental of $50 a month 
and the entire yearly volume of the 
store’s business at that time was 
about what a single department in 
the present store now does in a 
week. The store opened at 7), 
o'clock in the morning and closed 
at 6 o’clock in the evening except 
on Saturday when it closed at 10} 
o’clock. 

A good employe earned, or 
rather received, a wage of less than 
$10 a week. One of these em- 
ployes, though, married the widow 
of a member of the firm and be- 
came himself a partner. These fig- 
ures, however, were not a- true 
comparison with those of today, for 
it should be remembered as it was 
said of the dollar that. George 
Washington threw across the Po- 
tomac, “Money went farther ,in 
those days.” 
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ii, The Original Officers. : », 


CR, G. Hervey was selected as the 
first president, W. L. Kidder, vice 
president; C. M. Warren, treasurer; 
C. C. Oakey, secretary, and Josep- 
hus Collett, Herman Hulman and 
A. Z. Foster were chosen as the 
directors for three years... Craw- 
ford Fairbanks, Demas Deming and 
W. E. McLean for two years and 
i George M. Allen, John G. Shryer 
land F. F. Kieth for one year, Near- 
ly all these men were prominen 
in finance and business here. Mr. 
Hervey was the builder of the Iili 
nois Mid; and, later known as th 
Terre Haute and Peoria R.R. an 
now the Peorla Division of. th 
Pennsylvania and owned the house 
now known-at the Clinie at Sixth 
and Poplar streets. He had man 
inter . 3 


.. Kidder was a miller, Mr. 
Warren had many interests and 
Mr. Oakey was in the dry goods 
trade. I 

Mr. Hulman succeeded to the 
business of her brother Francis on 
the latter’s loss in the burning of 
the steamer Austria, 90 years ago’ 
and the firm still exists under the 
name. Mr. Foster joined his 
brother here in the furniture busi- 
ness and carried on for many years. 
__Mr._Fairbanks was a prominent 


distiller for many years and Mr. 
Deming the “Boy Banker” left 
W. R. McKeen to join his father in 
the First National Bank, while Wm. 
E. McLean was a lawyer of the 
old school of “spell binders” and a 
prominent newspaper man. George 
M. Allen, long editor and manager 
of the old Terre Haute Express, 
was also prominent politically. 
John G. Shyrer was in the hard- 
ware business for many years and 
later an attorney. 


The Committees. 


The finance committee consisted 
of Preston Hussey of the National 
State Bank and Frank McKeen of' 
McKeen & Co., with J. W. Cruft, 
treasurer of the Vandalia Rail- 
road. The railroad committee in- 
cluded A. Herz, George E. Farring- 
ton and J. F. Regan. The manu- 
factory committee was made up of 
Herman Hulman, Willard Kidder, 
W. H.: Armstrong, Ray C. Jenckes 
and J. A, Parker. Kidder and 
Jenckes were millers and Parker 
a foundry and machine shop opera- 
tor. Public improvements were 
under Philip Schloss, Ed Ellis, An- 
drew Grimes, H. H. Boudinot and 
W. T. Beauchamp. 

Schloss was a tailor, Ellis a 
manufacturer, Grimes a civil en- 
gineer, Boudinot an insurance man 
and Beauchamp had a livery stable. 
Roads and highways came under 
Herman Hulman, Theodore Hud- 
nut and Samuel McKeen. | Hudnut | 
was a miller of hominy and Mc- 
Keen had many interests othér 
than milling. The committee on 
arbitration had .Joseph Strong, 
H. S. Deming, J. H. Berry, S. C. 
Beach and E. V. Debs. - Strong 
dealt in coffee and spices with a 
mill on the site of the south end of 
the present Deming Hotel. 


Cooperage Was One Of Our First 


‘f° Industries In Terre Haute 
| 9 8-29-/F#¥g——_ General teary 


By A. R. Markle. 


Life for the boys in early Terre 
Haute was literally just “one thing 
after another.” Each of them had 
a round of household chores that 
were a daily part of his life. Carry- 
ing water fell to an older brother, 
if there was one, and he too 
brought in the coal for the endless 
fires that warmed the house in the 
long cold winters. From the coal! 
shed in the far off back part of 
the yard he carried endless rounds | 
of Brazil Block, the favorite fuel of 
the times, while there was also) 
many trips in the summer for wood! 
from the stave factories and the 
shavings from the cooper shops. 
A hot favorite with the women 
folks was the corn cobs that could 
|be had for the asking and the haul- 
jing in the little red express wagon: 
was handier than the great bags 
that many carried. 


Cooper Shop Fires. 


Of almost certain occurrence 
were the fires that destroyed the 
shops where the slack barrels used 
for flour and hominy grits in the 
times before the paper and cloth 
industries took over the packing 
of such foods. Probably the last 
use for the product was to handle 
erackers. The staves came from 
other places and the cooper as 
sembled them and bound them 
with wooden hoops that were made 
on the site. 

Great bundles of hoop poles 
were soaked in a pit of water until 
they were pliable and then the 
hoop maker sat astride a bench, 
holding with his feet a lever that 
formed a vice that held the pole 
while he shaved it to a half circle 
cross section and skillfully cut a 
notch that with a companion at a 
certain distance locked the hoop 
around the completed barrel. The 
resulting shavings from the sharp 
draw knife of the worker made fine 
kindling at home but the accumu- 
lated shaving provided a fast 
spreading blaze in case of fire. 
After the third fire in the same 
shop, the firemen arrived a little 
sooner than usual and found the 
owner frantically forking the burn- 
ing shavings recklessly from one 
side of the shop to the other. The 
unsympathetic captain of the crew, 
somewhat bored by the frequency 
of the fires at that particular shop, 
rudely knocked the man down and 
‘dragged him out. There were no 
more total losses in that shop nor! 
any insurance either. The barrels 
were taken to the mill in great 
vans that held a large number of 
them but had little weight. With 
the recurrence of the tight barrels 
for the local distillery, one oc- 
casionally sees the successor of 
these today. 


The chief demand for these light 
barrels came from the McKeen and 
Kidder flour mills, the Miller 
Brothers for crackers, and the Hud- 
nut mills for grits. The amount 

lof these cargoes, along with whisky 
‘and pork, shipped down the Wa- 
‘bash on good sized packets in those 
Idays now seems incredible. 


Going For The Mail. 


Not every one received letters 
in the days before free delivery 
and with many boys it was a task 
two or three times a week to go 
to the old post office whtre now 
“Lederer Himself” does business 
on Sixth street. No sign is now 
visible of the once popular build- 
ing except for the shield at the 
top of the colfmns that signified a 
federal building in the seventies. 
The entire first floor was used for 
the purpose. Down the middle of 
the room ran the delivery and re- 
\ceiving section. Surrounded by 
the walls of boxes which were 
rented by those who did not want 
to stand in the long line at the 
general delivery window, the clerks) 
inside were usually busy and one, 
went to a wicket near his box,! 
rang a small bell and when an- 
swered gave the number of his 
box and received his mail. 


Free Delivery. 


When the town became import- 
ant enough to want the mail de- 
livered it was necessary to have 
the numbering of the houses 
changed from the hit or miss prac- 
tice that had prevailed, to the 
Philadelphia system of a hundred 


|to the block. Under the earlier 
| practice they ran in a more or less 
regular style from the river, thd. 


Hulman store at Fifth and Wa-\, 
bash being somewhere near 145 


instead of 500 as it then became. 
In July, 1876, the citizens peti- 
tioned the council to adopt the 
new system of numbering and in 
the following month the work: 
started. Though delivery had been 
promised by July 1, 1875, the 
numbering delayed the actual start 
until October 1, 1879, when deliv- 
ery started. 

Among the first carriers were 
Fred Tyler, John Kupperheimer, 
|James P. Johnson, George A. Hay- 
ward, Frank M. Mills, Isaac N. 
Adams, Louis Baganz, Frank Sib- 
ley and the following year, John 
S. Peyers and William C. McClain, 
There is probably no conneetion 
between the free delivery and the 
fact that the same week the Lon- 
don Circus of Cooper and Bailey 
exhibited “the wonderful electric 
light.” 

Sidewalks Of The Town. 


It was in the latter days of the 
seventies that Terre Haute saw the 
last of the old wooden sidewalks 
and adopted the great slabs of 
limestone from Putnam county. 
Before the coming of the concrete 
walks, those along Wabash and on. 
many of the side streets were of 
the stones that have not yet dis-| 
appeared. On the north side of 
Ohio just east of Third are still to} 
be seen some of those that were so 
frequent only a few years ago. In 
front of the present Federal Build- 
ing at Cherry and Seventh, where 
‘once lived the Frank McKeens, the 
| first attempt at asphalt walks was 
tried a little later but it did not 
|become popular and everywhere 
else the old brick pavements laid 
on sand were almost universal. The 
most common type or pattern was! 
the herring bone though other pat-| 
terns were used as the taste of the 
owner chose. 

The chief fault of the brick walk 
was the tendency to heave in the 
winter and as the ground froze and 
| thawed, one sometimes sank in the 
soft surface to one’s great embar- 
rassment and annoyance. The dis-' 
appearance of the old brick walks 
marked a new stage of life. | 

Cherry street from Sixth to Sev- 
enth also saw one of the first ex- 
iperiments in street paving here. 
The job was done with wooden | 
blocks, and for a time the surface, 
neatly tarred and creosoted, made 
an acceptable pavement, but when 
the frosts came and the cold chilly 
winds of December even the tarred 
blocks folded up, and the pavement! 
by spring was much out of joint 
and became rocky going. It dis- 
| appeared within a few years. 
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Terre Haute’s Early Industry 
Closely Followed Town’s History 


By A. R. Markle. 


Few people in these days real- 
ize the hardships encountered by 
the pioneers. Coming alone some- 
times, leaving his family to follow 
later, his total equipment on ar- 
rival was an axe and an augur. 
With these he built his home and 
with his gun he provided food. 
Often his provision for the future 
was a small sack of corn and in 
an open space with a dibble he 
planted his first crop. For food, 
if he had enough corn, he made 
meal by hollowing the top of a 
stump by burning it so as to make 
a depression. In this he placed a 
few grains of corn and with a 
round boulder crushed the grains. 
The mixture of charcoal and meal 
was easily separated just before 
preparing it for his hoecake. With 
the meal, a little salt and a little 
water he made a batter that he 
either baked on a hot stone on 
which a fire had been built or 
spread it on a slab of wood 
propped in front of the fire. It is 
said that hunger is the best sauce 
and he had no criticism to make 
‘regarding the meal. There was 
plenty of game and if he had neigh- 
bors within miles, a “raising” 
would soon furnish the house so 
that his family could be sheltered 
when they came. 


Infant Industries. 


One of the earliest craftsmen to 
enter a new community was the 
blacksmith. While almost every 
other trade in the early days start- 
ed at home, little if any black- 
smithing was ever done at home. 
The forge, the anvil, the bellows 
and a few tools with a stock of 
iron enabled the smith to handle 
almost anything that might be 
called for. One of the earliest 
advertisements in the old Western 
Register was that of Ezekial Ben- 
jamin who offered to do smithing 
at “eight cents a pound if the iron 
is furnished” and twenty-five cents 
if he furnished it. Another, Free- 
gift Northrup, advertised the fol- 
lowing year: “Long barelled bull 
plowshares, $2.50; short plows, 
$2.00; shoeing a horse, $1.00; 
sharpening plowshares, 1834c; 
making an axe, $1.75; jumping an 
axe, 6214c; making a hoe, 75c.” His 
shop was on Greenfield’on Honey 
‚Creek Prairie, and his advertise- 
ment has lasted a century and a 
quarter while the location of 
Greenfield long ago sank out of 
sight. The plat is on file in the 
recorder’s office showing the 
street, lots and the public square, 
but there is nothing on the plat 
to show where the town was nor do 
the deed records record the sale 
of any lots in the town. 


-A New Industry Is Born. 


Probably the first industry to 
escape from the home is shown by 
n advertisement by James Ben- 
nett in our earliest newspaper that 
he had a “carding machine for 
carding wool.” He would charge 


8c per pound or every seventh 
pound. From time without end 
carding had been the women’s job 
at home, a lost art in these days. 
Another early advertisement re- 
quired a certain amount of lard to 
be furnished with the wool. Flax 
was grown here to considerable ex- 
tent, but all that was made must 
have been used by home industry. 
We have no information as to the 
quantity harvested but it must 
have been considerable because at 
one time we had two mills here 
engaged in the production of lin- 
seed oil. One of these mills was 
on the east side of Fourth street 
between Wabash and Ohio on the 
site of John F. King’s distillery 
which had burned. The building 
which succeeded it had two stories 
and a basement. On the main 
floor were the rolls which crushed 
the seed. These were turned by 
an ox-wheel which was something 
like a cylinder 18 feet in diameter 
and four feet from side to side. 
Part of the rim formed a door 
which was hinged so that either 
end might be let down to form a 
ramp by which the ox was led 
into the wheel. The door was then 
closed and fastened and when the 
order was given, the ox started to 
climb the wheel which went into 
action like the cage in which a 
tamed squirrel is kept. When the 
miller gave the order to stop the 
ox backed up which soon stopped 
the wheel at the proper position 
so that the other end of the ramp 
could be let down and the ox led 
out for a rest. Another oil mill 
was that of James Hook for whom 
the Hook School was named. A 
pioneer builder, he operated his 
mill on the west side of north 
Third street about a hundred yards 
north of Chestnut. In 1854 this 
mill was producing 80 gallons of 
linseed oil a day. 


Other Factories, 


Another early advertisement is 
that of Asa Smith who in 1825 had 
opened a “Wagon and Dandy Busi- 
ness” a few miles northwest of the 
present Rosedale. Another busi- 
ness was that of Joseph Miller 
who had a cooper shop in 1825 
when he advertised for journey- 
men coopers and for eight to ten 
thousand hoop poles and speci- 
fied that “they must not be cut 
until the latter part of Septem- 
ber.” As a boy it was a delight 
to watch the man pick up a hoop 
pole, split it neatly its full length, 
shave off the surplus wood and 
cut notches at the proper distance 
that it could be bent around the 
barrel, the ends tucked in so that 
the notches locked and then he 
driven down tightly on the barrel. 
In a pit outside the shop these 
poles had been soaked for weeks 
to make them flexible and woe be- 
tide the youth who made a misstep 
and fell into this pit full of rotting 
wood and water. For several days 
he was out of circulation, The fol- 
lowing year Enoch Dole advertised 
that he manufactured fancy chairs 


—‘Windsor chairs, divans and set= 
tees.” His establishment was on 
the west side of North Third 
street;~ ~ 

Some Early Mills, 


The Markle Mill on Otter Creek 
was probably the first in the whole 
Harrison purchase as it was lo- 
cated on the first land taken up 
and as it is recorded by David 
Thomas in his “Travels in the 
Western Country in the Summer of 
1816” that on July 12, he found 
Major Markle building his mill. 
It has been claimed that Lambert 
and Dixon built the first mill in 
the county on Honey Creek but 


| the permission of the court to erect 


this mill was in 1818, nearly two 
years later. The location of this 
mill is definitely established as be- 
ing just below the point where the 
First Street road crosses the creek, 
but like the house in the Bible, 
it was built on sand and did not 
last long. At a very early date a 
more convenient mill, as regarded 
Terre Haute, was what was called 
a “float-mill.” It was mounted on 
a barge anchored in the river and 
the power was furnished by a pad- 
dle wheel which was turned by the 
current. Its operation depended 
on the flow of water and was not 


as reliable as those where the wa- 


ter was impounded by dams. Sika 
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The old Candle Factory was 
and the hurry of the “jenny” has 
largely an outcome of the “pork 
factories” along the river bank, 
where in a single season more 

i than a hundred thousand hogs 
were turned into hams and bacon 
for shipment down the river. Pork 

| packing in those days was a sea- 
| sonal operation owing to the lack 
| of modern artificial refrigeration. 


They depended on the cold wea- | 


| ther for their working season 
| and natural ice from the river for 
| holding over of the product. 

Huge ice houses lined the banks 
| and it was nothing unusual for 
ice a foot thick to be cut for 
| several months in the winter. We 
are told that the climate has not 
changed; that our winters are no 
different from those of the ear- 
lier days. But many of us know 
that the ice froze at much higher 
temperatures when we had the 
Wabash for a skating rink for 
months at a time. Our boys of 
today have in many instances 
never seen it frozen over at all, 
much less see ice more than a 
foot thick on its surface. 

Gone too, is the old furniture 
factory of Samuel K. Allen on 
South Second street. The old tan- 
yard so fragrant and odorous and 
the ropewalk where a man and 
boy turned the hemp and flax 
into rope and cordage have also 
been shoved into the past. These 
were the first industries to be 
created from the tasks of home 
and the first to give way in turn 
to the might of the still larger 
factories with improved ma- 
chines, 


Other products there were in 
those early days which only dire 
necessity compelled man to make 
as home products, namely: cast 
and wrought iron, steel, copper 
and tinware. 

Outside the present limits of the 
county, west of Clinton as it now 


lies, but then within Vigo county, | 


was the old Indiana Furnace. It 
was a Sizable industry in its day. 
From a native ore found in its 
neighborhood the first iron was 
made in its old forge. With ample 
supply of ore and charcoal to be 
had, low labor costs and a nearby 
market f > a’ splendid quality, the 
old furnace flourished for a time, 
{then went the way of all things 


- matter 


when transportation costs are 
lowered both on the raw material 
and the finished product and 
‘opened the market to greater 
| competition. Today, only a small 
i mound of slag and a clearing in 
the woods mark the place where 
| the old Indiana Furnace once had 
tits home. 

| With the coming of the railroad 
, and the opening of the coal fields, 
ithe old blast furnace on the bank 
| of the canal at Washington ave- 
nue became a prominent indus- 
try and then it too succumbed 
in the nineties. North of it in its 
later days was the South Rolling 
Mill and the Nail Works. A little 
further north along the railroad 
| was the old glass factory, another 
memory of early industrial his- 
tory. 


In the seventies and eighties: 


there grew up along the canal 
across the present course of Obio 
and Walnut, the old car shops 
and foundry. Across Wabash 
avenue from it and beyond the 
old warehouse of canal days was 
the stone yard where one could 
get quite a thrill from the order- 
ly array of tombstones, complete 
but for the inscription that each 
might fancy contained his own 
name and a date to be expected 
only too soon. 

Among the early industries pro- 
ducing a ware seldom made at 
home were the potteries, the last 
of which was Rhodes Pottery at 
19th and Wabash which passed 
away about six years ago. It 
was at the eastern limits of the 
city bounded by ‘‘Corporatiotn 
Ditch,” a definite point marking 
the beginnings of the “country,” 
now but an alley north from 
Wabash to Locust. A little east 
of it, about where Twenty-second 
street is now located, stood for 
many years the famous Last 
Chance with its pithy motto, 
“Lager Bier sold here.” 

The beverage so modestly ad- 
vertised was to be had at several 
other establishments such as the 
Pig and Whistle at the northeast 
corner of Ninth and Wabash, the 
Atlantic Garden on Wabash west 
of Seventh, or almost anywhere 
you happened to be. The places 
of this manufacture were greater 
in number but smaller in size, 
for this industry had become a 
of “mass production” 
and we might add, “mass con- 
sumption.” 

One of these places of produc- 
tion was the old Bergholtz Brew- 
ery on Seventh street between 


Linton (now Sycamore) street 
and the canal, where in the fifties 
a plant that would be considered 
expensive even in these days, 
turned out a famous brew. Later 
this place was known as Im- 
berry’s and a succeeding owner, 
having, as it is said, acquired 
“religion“ closed it down and dis- 
mantled it for the good of his 
soul. It is said that at times 
signs of renewed activity are 
visible in the way of gigantic 
rats that are said to emerge from 
the ancient vault far below the 
street level. 

Another industry of the same 
kind flourished on Ohio street 
near First where Easter’s Brew- 
ery was succeeded by the Vine- 
gar Factory of early days. On 
the bank of the “Basin” of the 
old canal stood Balize’s Mill, its 
location in later days occupied 
by saw mills and huge piles of 
sawdust, on the yielding surface 
of which it is said a large per- 
centage of the circus acrobats 
of the country learned to fall, 
turn back flips and double rolls. 

With the disappearance of the 
canal went the boatyard and the 
dry dock where repairs were 
made on the canal boats. The 
boatyard and dry dock were lo 
cated north of Chestnut and west 
of Third, to the rear of the old 
Hominy Mill. 

The latter industry took a new 
lease on life in the eighties, flour- 
ished mightily and passed on to 
its reward 30 years later. 

The old Phoenix Foundry on 
North Ninth street became the 
Prox Manufacturing Co., and was 
removed years ago to South 
First street. Another noted foun- 
dry stood for many years at the 
southwest corner of First ard 
Walnut. It was built in early 
days and at one time owned by 
W. J. Ball who came to Terre 
Haute, with his two sons, as an 
engineer of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal. His sons were W. C. and 
Spencer F., who for many years 
were the publishers of the old 
Gazette. As the Eagle Foundry. 
owned by J. A. Parker, went out 
of action a few years ago, and 
the pl nt has now become Sprin- 
ger ‘Toundry. There are a few 
other foundries but they are out- 
classed by the huge and most 
modern Gartland Foundry, in the 
southwest section of the city, and 
the Terre Haute Ma‘‘eable and 
Manufacturing Co. at Nineteenth 
street and Maple avenue. They 
are both large industries. 
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Early Terre Haute Business. >. 


“Sunday, January 29, 1950. x 
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Clustered About Banks Of Erie Canal 
a IA 149:4 
‘ ‘ — 
: H. Tom Puckett Buys A Lot. 
On the northeast corner of FPA 
inal town and Walnut was No. 

en vetni lot i t by Thomas Puckett for 
$215 and now used for the storage 
ith the completion of the canal “of farm machinery by the Vigo 
his became a very important cor- 
ner, as diagonally across Second| 
and Eagle streets was the canal 
basin. Boats coming down the 
canal entered the basin here and 
around it were built great -ware- 
houses where, during the winter) | 
when’ the canal kas cgpa: fain 

e quantities | 
a e Paducts awaiting po home and roused a fat, good na-, 
ment to far off New York and the 
eastern seaboard for shipment to} 
foreign lands.’ Here, during the 
summer months boats coming up 
from Evansville and those leaving 
Terre Haute went through the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal to Lake Erie 


getting it so far, he gently prod- 
ded it with his gun and succeeded 
in driving him to within a mile of 
Terre Haute, where Tom dis- 
patched him and in several trips 
made his way home with his prize 


his residence here Tom was known 


nd, where Ep- n 
Te bunt as “the man that druv the bear. 


iam Wolfe built a large, two 
a brick house which served in 
the early days as peat nonae 
jecame the home t 

and later bec nome eae 


molished several years ago. The 


$260. 


ner o 

ig now a junk yard. It is next to 
the lot on which, until recent 
a eel 


same lot. J. D. Early erected | 
ee buildings that now stand on 
this lot at the rear of the Indois 
Thomas Emerson bought 
No. 142 for $137 on which site was| 
once the Star Bakery. Na. 144 was 
sold to Charles B. Modesitt for | 
$262. It and lot 143 are the site 
of the present Indois Hotel. No. 
146 was bought by General W. 


¢ mn wUnily Afairs Fite 


ro 


No. 145 are now the site of the 
Bell Bakery. 
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quite easily. During the rest of} 


times, stood a han 

i residence, lately demolished. ‘ Of 
it, unfortunately, we have no his- 
tory. No. 151 was sold to Mark 
Barnet for $120 and No. 153 was 
bought by Charles Thompson for 
$129. On the southwest corner 
of Second and Poplar was No. 160, 
also sold to Thomas Puckett for 
$134. This is the site of the “mule 
barn.” Jonathan Marney bought 
No. 161 for $178 and No. 165 went 
to John M. Peebles for $265. 
Nancy Early bought No. 167 for 
$206 and next to it, on tHe cor- 
ner (168) stands the building erect- 
led by Dr. Allen Pence. For many 
“years the upper floor of this 


jbullding was known as Pence’s 
Hall and was the headquarters of 
the spiritualists of the Wabash 
Valley: From here; according’ to 
reports, went forth ghostly whis- 
pers, table raps, and all the other 
mystifying’ occurences known, „to 
the ‘cult. Ve | 


The Earliest Business Center. 


„Across the street on No. 169, 
sold to Robert Carr for $305, stood 
a'`low two story, brick building, 
erected by Chauncey Rose, about 
1832. One-of the first occupants 
was the Terre Haute branch of the 
State Bank. After a year and a 
half they moved their newly fin- 
ished building now known as Me- 
morial Hall. About 185, two broth- 
ers from Erie, Pa., organized, in 
this same building, the. Bank of 
;Southern Indiana which later he- 
came, under the Demings, the First 
National Bank. Also, in still an- 
other room was organized , the 
Prairie City Bank,. which later re- 
moved to their own building an 
Wabash near Third. No. 171 was 
sold to Isaac Lambert for $202. 
This is the site of the north. half 
of the City Hall. Major Abraham 
Markle bought No. 173 for $301. 
This is at the northwest corner. of | 
Second and Wabash. The lot, hav- 
ing been subdivided, was occupied 
on the west part by Alex. Mc- 
Gregor with his Juniati Iron Store. 
His wife was the daughter of 
Matthew Stewart who built, on No. 
174, the Terre Haute Hotel about 
1833. In later years it was always 
known as the Stewart House. His 
daughter’s name was perpetuated 
by the apartment building on Sixth 
street near Chestnut, where: her 
husband later owned the whole 
block. The old hotel building is 
now occupied by the Central Auto 
Supply Co. James Stewart bought 
No. 175 for $185;. No. 177 was 
bought by William Congleton for 
$142 and is now occupied by the 
Wuest Motors; No., 179 went to 
Henry Richarville for $102. No.. 
181 is now a vacant lot but was. 
sold to John G. Pollock for $102. 
There is a commission house on 
No. 193 which was sold to Robert 
Sturgus for $55, who alsd bought 
i No. 185 for $64. This lot, with 
| No. 184 formed the block which, 
faces the growers’ market, former- 
ly the canal basin. No. 187 was 
bought by Charles Smith for $68. 
On this lot now stands the oldest 
brick structure in Terre Haute. 


Built in 1823 for the office or uu- 
man’s Pork Packing House, which 
marked the beginning. of the very 
extended meat packing industry of 
early Terre Haute. ` James :Cun- 
ningham bought No. 189 for $138 
and Eleazer Carter bought No. 191 
for $98. Henry Redford bought 
No. 193 for $251 and is now oc- 
ecupied by a boiler shop. No. 195 
is the rear half of the building 
now occupied by the Root’s ware- 
house. This building was built in 
1851 for G. W. Bement and was 
later occupied by Bauermeister. 
It was originally sold to Chris- 
topher Harrison for $150. Lot No. 
197 was, through an error, sold. to 
George C. Guathmey and Henry 
Redford,’ but when it was didcov- 
ered. Gwathmey ‘accepted Novwr96. 
This sale-is recorded: as having 
brought $207 to the.proprietors:of 
the town. se Peers, 


The Eagle and Idon. `` 
Immediately after the sale, 
Henry Redford commenced the 
erection of a large, two story log 
house, facing ‘on Wabash and 
known as the: Eagle and Lion, be- 
cause of its huge painted siin- 
board showing the American Eagle 
pecking at the eyes of the British 
Lion.’ During the intervening 35 
years the close of the Revolutién 
had not been’ forgotten, and in 
this hotel on July 4, 1817, ai:huge 
celebration of Independence Day 
was reported by the Western Sun 
of Vincennes, which gives nearly 
a column in reporting the events 
of the day. It was noted that the 
building was so nearly complete 
that it lacked only doors and win- 
dows, but by April, 1818, the coun- 
ty commissioners and the Circuit 
Court were holding sessions in 
this finished building. These meet- 
ings are on the records in spite of 
the statement made by Chauncey 
Rose that there was no place to 
stay in ithe town of Terre Haute 
when he came here in fall of 1818 
and had to go to Fort Harrison to 
find a place to room and board. 
Charles B. Modesitt bought No. 
118 for $196. This site was suc- 
cessively ocupled by Fouts and 
Hunter with a livery stable, then 
by a carriage factory and, at pres- 
ent is the site of the Standard 
Hatchery. General W. Johnston 
bought No. 120 for $320. In 1836 
the branch bank of Indiana moved 
into their new building on this lot, 
now known’ as Memorial Hall. 
Abraham A. Markle bought No. 
122 for $314 which is on Wabash, 
next west of the Shandy building 
which stands on the corner. Bought 
later by the Prairie City Bank, it 
was remodeled to its present con- 
dition when it moved from its orig- 
inal location on Second and Ohio. 
John Jenckes agreed to pay $129 
for No. 124 at the southwest cor- 
ner of Third and Cherry. DE 
A Church Is Founded. 


Across the street at the north- 
west corner, was No. 125 which 
was bought by Charles Thompson 
for $152 on which he built his 
house, part of which he used for a 
boot and shoe shop. The tradi- 
tional “unloaded” gun stood in a 
corner behind the door and young 
Decauter Hanna playfully pointed 
it at Thompson with the usual re- 
sult.“ This was the first news- 
paper account of an accidental 
| death in Terre Haute. Later the 

resent building was erected onj 
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Hall. John Dunn bought No.. 12 
for $12 and this is the sita of the 
present Cromwell Furniture Store. 
, About the time of the Civil War, 
an. epidemic of freight-car rob- 
beries on the Alton Road broke 
out and was finally stopped by the 
arrest of the gang, who hid, their 
Toot in a sub-basement, excavated 
under the basement of this build- 
ing. John Hamilton agreed, to. pay 
$71 for No. 131, which was,. for 
many years the home of Isaac Ball, 
pioneer undertaker and founder of 


the firm. which still . bears hig 
name. : i 


A tr 
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By A. R. Markle. 
One of the earliest maps of Terre, 
4 Haute, showing the first sales of! 
“lots here, reflects how the early! 
industrial center here was attract-| 


ed to South First and Second! 
streets, and many pioneer names) 
are connected with these indus- 
tries. The list of sales of lots also! 
give some idea of this phase of 
Terre Haute’s development. ' 
Lot No. 199, bought by John M. 
Colmen for $125.00, is on the east 
side of First Street and is now oc- 
cupied by the Hollis Monument 
Works. Next to it, on the corner, 


aa is lot 200 and on it stood, for many 


years, the grocery of Wasmuth and 
Rodel. The upper floor of this 
building was removed before it 
was used by the present occupant. 
No. 201 was sold to C. & T. Bullitt 
mrfor $295.00, This, with the rest of 
“I the block, including $203, bought 
fi by Samuel Colman for $166.00, is 
now occupied by, the City Bus 
M Lines. Gabriel T. Floyd bought 
ay No. 205 for $200.00 while No. 207 
d went to Samuel Thing for $104.00. 
il A few years later this was bought 
wa by Amery Kinney, who was the 
“financial backer of John W. Os- 
a born and who built the small frame 
J house in which the Western Regis- 
ter was first published in July, 
1823. The building still stands and 
is the oldest frame structure in the 
city. Next door to this, No. 208, 
formerly stood the Crapo House, 
Jand on this lot was erected the 
small house in which the first 
white child in Terre Haute was 
f born in 1818. Robert Sturgus 
ij bought No. 209 for $120.00. On 
i this lot still stands much of what 
3 was the Anchor Mill, one of Terre 
Hautes many flour mills, which 
i were operating here as late as 1890. 
In this mill R. I. Thompson oper- 
J ated a planing mill which made the 
i first tongue and groove flooring in 
the city. No. 215 was bought by 
ij Gabriel T. Floyd for $115.00. It is 
ii now the Wadley Company. 


te cupied by the manufacturer of the 


- Centered About South First St. 


e 


r 


Early Industrial District. 


Across the street, at the north 
west corner of first and Poplar is 
No. 217, bought by Gabriel T. 
$ Floyd for $125. It is now occupied 
by the Hazeldine Machine Shop, 
4but was at one time the site of 
# Stratton’s Foundry. Charles B. 
Modesitt bought No. 219 for 
A $156.00. On this and the adjoining 
iM lot, No. 220, was another early 
$ foundry, known as the Eagle Iron 
ij Works. Founded about 1840, it 
was successively owned by the 
f Grovers, W. J. Bell, C. C. Oakey 


sand finally, J. A. Parker and his 


H sons, who closed it out a few years 
Mago. It is now occupied by A. W. 
1i Dudley Company. Plerre La 
I Plante bought No. 221 for $250.00. 
m™ On this corner lot stands what was 
Mi built as the office of the Wabash 
Woolen Mills, which operated their 


SH mill on the adjoining lot No. 222. 


E Their office building was later ac- 


fete as 


14UU UU, 


lennt 


i remedy for anything from a bad 


Inhalatorium, in its day a reported 
remedy for anything from a bad 
cough to tuberculosis. This was 
a device about the size of a tele- 
phone booth and, having entered it 
and closed the door, one breathed, 
with more or less distaste, the 
fumes which were supposed to be 
good for what ailed you. It is now 
occupied by Susman _ Bfothers, 
dealers is waste materials. McCul- 
lough & Clark bought No. 223 for 
$161 and 6n adjoining lot stood, for 
many: years, the Easter Brewery, 
which, after many difficulties with 
the Internal Revenue Department, 
was finally converted into a vin- 
eger factory. This was demolished 
several years ago. Richard B. 
Brice bought, for $200.00, No. 225 
at the northwest corner of First | 
and Ohio. On this lot there still 
stands part of the lower story of 
the one time famous Clark House 
who advertised in the 1840’s that 
he was located at the corner of 
“First and Bridge streets.” It is 
now the waste material establish- 
ment of M. D. Cohn Co. No. 227, 
sold to George G. Gwathmey ‘for 
$110.00 This is now the site -of 
Frozen Foods, Inc., who also oc-| 
cupy tHe corner Jot on Wabash. T.) 
& C. Bullitt bought 229 for $275.00. 
On this lot once stood a three- 
story brick building which in its 
later years eqntained a saloon 
which might have been called “The 
Last Chance,” but for some reason 
it was known as “Vinegar Hill.” 
Michael Bruelet bought No. 231 for 
$137.00.’ It is now the property of 
the Bauermeister Warehouse. The 
lot next north, No, 232, was the site 
of the residence of Dr. E. V. Ball, | 
pioneer physician, which in later 
years, before it was demolished, 
was the Social Settlement. Wil-' 
liam Hoggatt bought 233 for 
$161.00 while Gen. W. Johnston 
bought No. 235 for $96.00. No. 287 
is at the northwest corner of First 
and Mulberry, and was bought by 
George C. Gwathmey for $95.00. | 
Phineas M. Cooper bought No. 239 
for $56.00. This is the next to the 
last lot on the west side of First 
street. i 


NUIANA 


Still Worth ‘What They Pald. 


William Winter bought No. 241 
for -$110.00 and J. B. Borland | 
bought No. 243 for $151.00. Henry 
Redford bought No. 245 for $202.00 
while Thomas C. Shields bought 
No. 247 for $150.00. No. 249 went 
to John M. Colman for $292.00. On 
this lot at the southeast corner of 
Water and Cherry there still stands 
some early residences. John Dick- 
son bought No. 251 for $200.00 and 
Lambert & Dickson bought No. 252 
for $300.00. On this lot, high 
above the street, stood, for many; 
years, one of Terre Haute’s early; 
taverns which, with its wagon yard, 
was the stopping place, in the years 
of the old covered bridge at the 
foot of Wabash, of farmers going: 
to and from Maxville. After a suc- 
cession pf owners the lot was fin- 
ally brought down to the street 
level and is now occupjed by the 
Gaseteria. No. 253 was sold to 
William Hoggatt for $207.00. On, 

Rayher’s Neon 


Sign’ Company at the west énd and ff, 


the Blazing Stump at the east end. 
John M. Colman bought No. 255 
for $126.00. Next to it, on the cor- 
ner of Water and Ohio, on lot No. 
256, was the residence of Curtis 
Gilbert and was the site of our first 
post office, first Masonic Lodge 
and a very early store. Gilbert 
probably kept his records as clerk, 
auditor and recorder in this build- 
ing until the first courthouse was 
erected. There is some confusion 
over No. 259, the records showing 
that it was sold twice. Charles B. 
Modesitt is listed as a purchaser 
for $300.00 and William Middleton 
is listed for $246.00. But on lot 
No. 250, which was sold to Mod- 
esitt, he built the first house in 
Terre Haute, immediately after the, 
sale. Built of round poles, hardly 
large enough to be called logs, he 
was in this house some time be- 
fore Redford completed his tavern. . 
Hyacinth Laselle bought No. 261 
for $401.00, he being the last of the | 
proprietors to buy one of their own 
lots. It is quite probable that, he 
was merely bidding the price in an 
endeavor to have someone else buy 
it. Each of the others seemed to 
have done the same thing, as they 
usually paid more than the adjoin- 
ing lots brought. Gen. Washingto 
Johnston bought No. 263 fo Ww 
$300.00 and John Hamilton bought uf 
No. 265, in the rear of Wadley’s for 
$56.00. 


The Out Lots. > 


With the exception of the fiver! 
blocks south of Swan street from 
Fifth to Water, which was laid out 
at the request of the commission- 
ers who located the county seat, 
and from which one-half of the lots E 
were donated to the county in 1818, 
all the rest of the company’s prop- 
erty between Locust and Hulman, 
west of Seventh street to the river, 
was divided into out lots. Begin- 
ning with No. 1, whose northeast 
corner was at Seventh and Locust, fi 
and ending with No. 72 whose i 


southwest corner was at Hulman 
and the river. Number one com- 
prised all that land north of the 
present Sycamore street from 
Third street to the river north of 
Chestnut had 60 acres, while the 
smallest of these was out lot No. 


27 which was only one acre. S 


l 
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Sunday, August 12, 1951. 
Early Terre Haute Market News 


. R. Markle. 
BYAR ans The seamstress could buy her 


'| son agrees,to cut for Abm. Markle 


| 
| 
| Had Some Intriguing Prices 
| 


| With the high cost of living and 
talks of inflation all about us to- 
day, it is with some amusement 
that we reflect on the prices of 


scissors for 2544c a pair; a dozen 
needles for 1834c; a large spool of 
thread for 25c; a skein of siik for 
1232c; a yard of fancy ribbon for 


Eli Betty delivered 8814 bushels of 
corn payable in whiskey at the! 
rate of one gallon to each bushel 

On April 25, 1823, “Charles 
Lewis commenced work for one 
month at $10, payable in whiskey.” 
Another man worked five months, 
lacking four days and received 73 
gallons of whiskey. Another ac- 
count stated that “Thomas Jeffer- 


one hundred cords of wood, to com- 
mence cutting the fore part of De- 
cember and board himself for 
which the sd Markle agrees to pay; 
him 1 gallon whiskey for each cord. 


1244e and a’large variety of but- 


isome 125 years ago. Today money tonsifor!25ce%a dozen 


¡seems to be the goal toward which. Tamper 


jall are working, but way back in| ia’ those eariy sdasientoameettle- 
| those early days, of Terre Haute, ; ment, the word “rent” was un- 
it was of very little consequence. |i heard of. When a house was need- 
If you had money you paid for!) eq it was either built with rough | 
your goods, and if you had none, logs or the lumber was purchased 
you bartered. ) from the nearest mill. 

; pe pai the operation of the|| At Markle’s, two-inch playks cost 
old Markle Mill on Otter Creek,|' 4c a foot; 50-foot boards cost 50c; 
Major Abraham Markle also oper-| “Ruff boards cost 75c; and siding 
ated a gentral store which supplied || way 1c a foot. 

almost anything the settlers need-; John W. Osborn, the publisher 
re E caine’ ron en Tnt pab Peat 1200 
his account book, and covered the a r A te ko a $1.00: 
pericd from 1822 through Marchi| 800 feet of one-inch planks for 


25, 1826. 
Food. 

The first thought for subsis- 
tance was food, and although noth- 
ing fancy was carried, Major Mar- 
kle made up for that in quantity. 
Nearly every food item could be 
bought in any quantity, from a 
pound up to a bushel or barrel. 

Flour could be had for 3c a 
pound, regardless of the amount! 
desired. A half bushel of meal; 
cost 25¢; 1112 pounds of salt cost 
46c; a half bushel of potatoes cost 
1834c; corn cost 25c a bushel; 
vinegar was 6c a gallon; and cof- 
fee was 30c a pound: Loaf sugar 
sold for 25c a pound, but No. 6| 
sugar was only 13c a pound: 

A turkey or a venison ham could 
be purchased at any time for 25c, 
and since pigeons swept over the 
country in great flocks, an expert 
hunter could sell his quarry for 
from 75c to $1.00 a barrel. Quail, 
prairie chickens and domesticated 
chickens were plentiful, also, and 
could be sold for 75c a dozen. Salt 
pork, perhaps the most widely used 
of all meats, could be had in any 
quantity at 5c a pound, and mut- 
ton was cheaper at 4c a pound. 

Clothes and Shoes. 


The pricey of materials needed 


that all such items were brought 


for wearing apparel and items for) 
making and trimming, as well as} 
shoes, might seem rather high at| 
first glance, but when it is realized} 


|| ing at $1.00; and 216 feet of rib- 


floors for $1.00; 1,800 feet of roof- 


bing at $1.00—all per hundred foot. 
This was not nearly sufficient for 
a house, but is an example of the 
type and prices of the materials 
needed. 

For a flatboat, Elisha U. Brown 
purchased 1,200 feet of 2-inch 
planks, 1,200 feet of one-inch and 
three-quarter-inch ‘“‘gunnels,” at aj. 
total cost of $51.00. 

David Lyons paid $280 to have|| 
two flatboats made at the mill, and 


from great distances and required 

‘| considerable time to get here, they 
‘| are relatively cheap for those days. 
Heavy shirting was 37c a yard; 

‘| broadcloth was $1.40 a yard; extra 
heavy cloth for men’s work clothes 
was $2.50 a yard. For ladies and 
little girls, calico was 75c a yard; 
twilled cotton was 37%2c. a yard; 
striped linen, 50c a yard; flannel, 
$1.00 a yard; and cotton prints 
averaged from $1.50 to $2.00 a yard. 
Boots cost $2.50; men’s shoes, 
$2.00; and ladies 


from $1.00 to $1.25 a pair. Inci- 


slippers cost] 


in 1824 after taking grain, pork, 
and whiskey down the Mississippi 
and selling it, the lumber of the 
boats alone brought him more than 
| the original price he had paid for 
i them completed. 


Liquor. 


This one product sold above all 
others at the rate of 3732c a gal- 
ion. The amounts ranged from 
pints to barrels, and during one 
entire year, there was only one 
person whose account did not show 
the purchase of any at all. 

In the account of Daniel (Gobe)j 
Tevebaugh which extended from 
December 16, 1822, to February 12, 
1825, and which amounted to $18.96 
for 19 items, only four of the items 
were not whiskey. 

Aside from direct, sale for con- 
sumption, whiskey was also a me- 
dium of exchange in another way. 
One man hired out to Major Mar- 
kle for 15 gallons of whiskey a 
month, while Captain McQuilkin 
delivered nearly 500 gallons of 
whiskey to Frederick Rapp at New 
Harmony, charging 20 gallons for 
freighting. 


Bartering. 

There were a great many in- 
stances in which men worked for 
payment in merchandise or whis- 
key, and in which customers 
brought in goods in exchange, for 
what they needed. : 

In one instance we, find that 
Major, Markle “Paid Dutchman for 
corn. One hundred gallons of 


dentally, half-soles could be bought), whiskey and three barrels.” In an- 


for 25c a pair, as could “mogasins, 
and a buckskin jacket cost $1.25. ° 


| other we find that he paid “six 
{gallons whiskey for the grindstone.” 


The sd Jefferson to furnish his 
own barrels and 50 cords on each 
side the creek.” 

In another account with Jeffer- 
son, Abraham Markle was “to have | 


sd Jefferson’s crop of corn at Ft. 
Harrison and to pay said Jeffer- 
son after new corn can be worked, 
30 galls whiskey and a barrel to 
contain the same. The sd Markle 
to have also the garden onions.” 

In the exchange of goods for 
goods, John Briggs was credited 
with 4 pounds of butter and re- 
ceived a half dozen knives and 
forks in payment. William John- 
son traded potatoes for 2 pairs of 
shoes ($4.00), 2 dozen buttons (50c), 
and one bottle (25c). 

“Old Mr. Dishnay’ brought in 3 
legs and one side of venison and 
was credited with $1.00. His son 
bought a half gallon of whiskey. 
Mr. Diznay, as‘ his name was 
spelled more often, was a French- 
man who married an Indian girl 
who was the sister of Jaco, an In- 
dian chief. Their son, Christmas, 


|was born on December 25, 1799. 
| When Christmas was a young man, 


Major Isaac Elston, who ran a store 
here, was indicted by an early 
grand jury in violation of the law 
of selling liquor to the Indians. 
However, in the case of Christmas, 
he was only half Indian, and the 
‘courts had no jurisdiction over his 
purchasing of the spirits. 

The last item entered in the ac- 
count book was for a bushel of corn 
sold to William Leaward for 25c, 
under the date of March 25, 1826. 
That day, as the story goes, Major 
Markle burst a blood vessel in his 
head while pulling a fence post. 
He complained very little about it 
ate his supper, and went to bed. 
A heavy storm came up with ac- 
companying high wind, and a mem- 
ber of the household going into hig 
room to close the windows found 
him in his last sleep. 

So passed a pioneer of the early 
days—first to enter land in Vigo 
county; first to move for the or- 
ganization of Sullivan and Vigo 
counties; one -of the proprietors of 
the Town of Terre Haute; and 
builder of the first frame house 
and first mill in the county. 

For many years the house and 
mil! were familiar landmarks at 
Otter Creek, but eventually they 
went the way of all things. The 
house was razed to provide the 
place for the cottage at the en- 
trance of Hulman Park, and the 
mill was destroyed by fire. 
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Early Terre Haute 


By A. R. Markle. 


The Bible is authority for the 
statement that the earth had four 
corners, but in the many years 
which followed the issuing of that 
statement, the number of corners 
had increased by millions. Terre 
Haute acquired a considerable 
a DET herself, and many of these 
; were important points in the com- 
perce life of the city. 


The Corner Drugstore. 


In my earliest days in the city, 
there were very few, if any, drug- 
stores that did not have a corner 
location. With its big show bottle 


of colored water, one could look} 


in almost any direction and see 
the green light that shone through 
it 5 


From our first home in Terre 
Haute, at Ninth and Ohio streets, it 
was a short walk to Main street 
and two more short blocks brought 
us to the southeast. corner of 
Seventh and Main, where for more 
than thirty years stood Baur’s 
drugstore. Built in 1871, it was de- 

I| molished after .the turn of the cen- 


| corner of Sixth and Main streets 


TERRE HAUTE TRIBOWE 


Sunday, December 9, 1951. 


Also Had 


Some Interesting Points of Interest 


Mr. Somes moved his store to 
the northeast corner of Sixth and} 
Ohio streets and after retiring 
from that business, he engaged in 
real estate, with his office in the 
long, one-story building which pre- 
ceded the present Indiana Theater. 

Mr. Stein later removed his 
| family to the residence on the 
| northeast corner of Eighth and 
Walnut streets. Here he started a 
small war with the city when he 
proposed to move this frame resi- 
dence to another location. As it! 
was within the fire limits the city 
would not permit it, and the house 
| still stands where it was built. 


More Drugstores. 
The building at the northeast 


was erected by Demas Deming in 
1867 and is now, and always has 
been, the location of a drugstore. 
First occupied by Buntin & Arm- 
strong, it was constantly in the 
print as the semi-official tempera-! 
ture recording station. The ther- 
mometer which hung at the corner 
was the source of important in- 


DO 


REFERED = 
NOT CIRCULATE 


_|tury for the erection of the Terre! formation and was almost the sole 

‘Haute Trust Company building, ć| authority where the answer to the 

"|\which is now the Merchant’s Na-||eternal question “how hot is it 

t|tional Bank. today?” or “how cold was it last 
Baur’s original location was just) | night?” could be found. 

west of Seventh street, on thej| At the northwest corner 


Other Noted Corners. 


The northeast corner of Thir- 
teenth and Main streets is occupied 
of |by the Hoff Grocery. Established! 


south side, where he first began 
i| dispensing drugs in 1867. ‘The 
buildings in Terre Haute did not 


is difficult tọ fix definite loca- 
tions, but the city. directories of 
those days indicated that he was 


t 
) 


Py 


o'This was either the present loca- 
èltion of the Federal Bakery or the 
Gillis Drug Store, with much to be 
\.|said in favor of the former loca- 
j| tion. 
Looking east on Main street from 
p| Seventh, one could see in the dis- 
|| tance, at the southeast corner of 
Twelfth and Main, the green light 
which indicated the drugstore of 
J. E. Somes. 
Above the store was the resi- 


blat the “s side Main w of 7th.’’) 


Fourth and Main was one of our 
earliest drugstores. Thomas H. 
Barr, John F. Gulick and John 


-have numbers at that time, so it||Berry first occupied this corner 


on the completion of the building in 
1850 and under the successive 
ownerships of Gulick and Berry, 
remained there until the store was 
taken over by George F. Hoffman, 
who in his time was the owner of 
several drug stores. 

The most famous of the Hoff- 
man -enterprises being the drug- 
store at the southwest corner of 
Sixth and Main streets. Well 
known as the New Central Phar- 
macy, it became the headquarters 
of the “Coke Club” which consist- 
ed of a large number of the neigh- 


boring business men who gathered 


dence of “Nick” Stein, the shos 
dealer. His son, Charles, was a 
schoolmate of mine in the old Sixth 
Ward School at Twelfth and Ohio 
| streets. 

Somes will be remembered -as 


the father of Virginia, who mar-|. 


ried Ray Jenckes. She became a 
woman representative from this 
district, and she is still in business 
in Washington under the some- 
what interesting description of 


‘there daily to imbibe ,„Coca-Colaj 

and to discuss national politics, 
business conditions, and any new 
girls. 

Barr engaged in the manufacture 
‘lof proprietary medicines with a 
separate establishment. 

On South Fourth street, at the 
southwest corner of Walnut, was 
‘\Donnelly’s drugstore, owned by 

Pierre M. Donnelly. This was one 

of our earliest drugstores and the 


“lobbyist.” 


name is still associated with the 
business. 


in 1867, it has since that time been 
operated by a member of the fam- 
ily. , 

The southeast corner of Thir- 


teenth and Main was Weber’s stone; 


yard, where many samples of fine 
sculpture were created, among 
them the lions which guarded the 
entrance to the Preston Hussey 
home ‘at Seventh and Mulberry 
streets. 

At the northwest corner of 
Twelfth and Main was Heinig’s 
Bakery, and across Main street, 
at the southeast corner, was Pat 
Hickey’s Grocery. A block west, 
at the southeast corner of Elev- 
enth and Main streets, was a meat 
market, in those days called a 
butcher shop, owned by Adam 
Shumaker where a pound and a 
half of round steak cost the mag- 
nificent sum of twenty-five cents.) 
With such a purchase, this small 
boy received, a piece of liver, 
gratis, which would today cost 
seventy-five cents. 


Across Main street, in the two- 
story building, still standing, Gene 
Jebs lived for many years. As a. 


grown man he became prominent 
in labor and socialism. 

A block west, at the corner of 
Tenth was a building which still 
stands. It housed the VigosWoolen 
Mill and has been long since used. 
as a storage house, through the 
extension on the south once housed 
Herman's Carriage Factory. 

At the northeast corner of Ninth 
and Wabash was the famous Pig 
and Whistle boarding house, which 
stood on stilts over the old canal 
basin. Across Main street was 
Shewmakers commision house, now 
the Fischer Auto Supply house and 
across Ninth Street, at the south- 
west corner, was the Eiser Con- 
fectionary and Bakery. 5} | 

This brings us back to our 
starting point. + Gy 


| 
; 
| 
l 
l 
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Builders Of Terre Haute Remind 


Of Well Known Names Even Of Today 
fiyemire (FA) Menit h + bphy 


By A. R. Markle. 


The establishment of such a sys- 
‘em as our water works required 
nore capital, and as far as the lo- 
ral people were concerned, more 
ntensive study of its needs, its 
2quipment, and its management. 
The directors of this infant com- 
pany had had little or no expe- 
cience in the management of an 
enterprise which was to become of 
such importance ta the city and to 
the lives and property of its citi- 
zens. 

The Stockholders. 

The twenty-nine individuals 
named in the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion were, for the most part, well 
known people whose interests 
were tied in with those of the 
city. 

Of these men, Alex McGregor 
was in all probability, the wealth- 
iest man in the community. A pio- 
neer merchant, whose first busi- 
ness venture was the Juniata Iron 
Store located on the north side of 
Main street at the east corner of 
the alley between First and Second 
streets. He owned the two lots on 
the west side of Second street next 
to Main street and on the rear 
end of the corner lot, he estab- 
lished his store at a very early 
date. 

On the next lot north, Matthew 
Stewart had built what he adver- 
tised as the Terre Haute Hotel, 
ibut which was better known 
ithroughaut its long life as the 
[Stewart House. McGregor married 
‘Stewart's daughter, Mary, for 
whom the Mary Stewart Apart- 
“ments on North Sixth street were 
named. 

McGregor, during his prosperous 
years, bought this entire block. He 
built a house a little north of the 
apartment house which stood for 
many years. His son, James, was 
also a stockholder in the Water 
Works Company. 

The next on the list of stock- 
holders was Linus A. Burnett, for 
whom a grandson was named, the 
late attorney, Linus Evans, Linus 
Burnett came down in the county | 
history as having been born in, 
Canada while his parents were 
“temporarily residents of New 
York." He was a long time pro- 
prietor of the leather goods store | 
on Main street. ` j 

Burnett has many decendents 
here and in the county and it was 
for his family that the town of! 
Burnett was named, though thel 
Tailroad company preferred the 
name of “Grant.” 


[the city, 


$ 


Bankers Were Interested. 


Deloss W. Minshali was a clerk 
in the clothing store of David 
Hartsock and later became a part- 
ner, He graduated into the banking 
business with Judge Demas Dem- 
ing of the old First National Bank. 

Demas Deming was the father 
of two sons, Arthur and Demas. 
The former was a stockholder in 
the Water Work Company and the 
latter, who was the Demas Dem- 
ing we knew for so many years, 
was associated with Riley McKeen 
in the banking business. 

Later, Judge Deming and young 
Demas joined in the First National 
Bank, at which time, Minshall 
joined McKeen in the firm of Mc- 
Keen and Minshall, located on the 
northeast corner of Third and 
Main streets. In 1876, they built 
the building house on the north- 
west corner of Sixth and Wabash, 
over the front door of which was 
a statue of Minerva. Atop the 
whole structure was the winged- 
footed Mercury, whose attire, or 
lack of it, was a miniature scandal 
seventy five years ago. 

After Minshall retired from the 
firm, he was for a time president 
of the E. & T.H.R.R. and owned 
considerable real estate throughout 
His son’s mansion, the 
most beautiful home in Terre 
Haute at the time, stood on the 
ground now occupied by the Ohio 
Oil Company. 

John S. Beach was also an early 
banker and the principal owner of 
the Prairie City Bank at the time 
of its failure. Preston Hussey was 
also an early banker, but was best 
known as president of the National 
State Bank which took over the 
business of the Bank of the State 
of Indiana, which had succeeded 
the Terre Haute branch of the 
State" of Indiana. 

Their building was erected about 
1867, and still stands, with but 
few changes, at the southwest cor- 
ner of Fifth and Wabash. 

Like most people, Preston Hus- 
sey had a hobby. In the front win- 
dow of his bank he displayed a few 
piles of gold and silver coins be- 
side neat stocks of national bank 
notes. The sum total of this dis- 


play appeared as a great fortune to! 


the eyes of the youthful passer-by 
and to many adults. 

The Hussey residence stood at 
the northwest corner of Seventh 
and Mulberry and the noble stone 
lions which guarded the approach 
to the house are now somewhere 
on the campus of the Teachers 
College. They were the work of 
John Weber, pioneer stone con- 
tractor. 


`- 


Other Business Men. 


William E. Hendrich was one of 

our first abstractors and the found- 
er of the Henrich’s Abstract Com- 
pany. His nephew, the late “Bill” 
Henrichs, was also an abstractor 
for many years, until his death. 
* John H. O'Boyle was for many 
years a dealer in leather goods, 
with his place of business in the 
building which later became known 
as the Foster Building. This build- 
ing was, for several years, the 
home of the Havens & Geddes 
Company. Later they removed to 
what has been, for a quarter of a, 
century, the home of Hulman & 
Co. That building was demolished 
in 1894 for the erection of their 
department store which burned in 
1899. This fire was one of the most 
devastating in the history of Terre 
Haute in the number of lives lost 
and property damage. 

William B. Tuell was an exten- 
sive land owner in Terre Haute 
and in some of his real estate ven- 
tures was associated with John. P. 
Usher, secretary of the interior un- 
der President Lincoln. Mr. Usher 
built the magnificant house on 
Ohio street where Herman Hul- 
man, Sr., lived for nearly 40 years| 
preceeding his death. | 


Chamber Y. Patterson, prom- 


, inent attorney, was a partner of 


Judge William Mack, a long-time 
judge of Circuit Court and a 
founder of the Terre Haute Lit- 
erary Club, stockholder in the 
Water Works Company, and an ac- 
tive supporter of many other civic 
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Some Pioneer Terre Haute Names 
Recall Early Business History 


By A. R. Markle. 


T the northeast corner of Eighth 

and Main streets was Washing- | 
ton Hall, the early meeting place 
for the unions. These groups met 
on the upper floor which was con- 
nected to the bar on the first floor 
by a dumb-waiter. As the unions 
‘paid no rent for their meeting 
place, it was customary for the 
bartender to send up a dozen or so 
schooners of beer on the dumb- 
waiter. It was supposed to be sent 
down with a nickel for each empty 
schooner and failure to do so 
promptly would bring an inquiry 
from the barkeep below. 


Seventh Street Corners. 


A block west at the corner of! 
Seventh street was the Terre Haute 
House, built in the early days as 
the Prairie House. Some business 
rooms had been added to the east| 
of the original building facing on! 
Main street. 

Across Seventh street on the west 
was a large vacant space extend- 
ling as far as the present Viques- 
ney’s store. This lot was frequently 
used for traveling circuses and 
part of it, during the heated polit-| 
ical campaigns -of the early eigh-| 
ties, was occupied by a temporary | 
structure called ‘‘The Wigwam.” 

In 1884 Ben Butler spoke here on 
behalf of Blaine and Logan and to 
this small boy, the world seemed 
to come to an end with the elec- 
tion of a democratic candidate by 
the name of Grover Cleveland. 
Like the Virginian who was twenty- 
four before he found out that 
“Damyankee” was two words, I 
first became accquainted with the 
fact that the democratic patty and 


tained at least a few honest and 
upright voters. 


CLAN Patt oF F 


‘Sixth and Main Streets Corner. 


At the northwest corner of Sixth 
and Wabash streets was a vacant 
lot. Its surface was a little below 
the level of the street and here 
the employees of the Bement-Rae 
Wholesale grocery next door rolled 
the empty hogsheads which had 
contained soft brown sugar. The 
height of bliss was attained by the 
young newsboy waiting for the 
Saturday Evening Mail to be ob- 
tainable, to sit inside one of these 
;hogsheads and with pocket knife 
i scrape off and consume the sugar. 
| that still clung to the staves. An 
occasional piece of sugar cane 
completed the afternoon’s feast 
and no idea of unsanitary finger- 
Nails ever detracted from his en- 
joyment. 

One pleasure of the afternoon, 
though it is doubtful who gained 
by if, came when a man could up- 
end the hogshead and imprison the 
youth like a honey bee in a trum- 
pet vine blossom. Until the man 
left, the small boy unconcernedly | 
continued to scrape off and enjoy | 
the sugar. Then he would use his | 
fingers to pry up the edge of the 
barrel, tipping it so he could make 
his escape. 

In 1876 this vacant lot was filled 
by the construction of the McKeen 
Bank building which occupied the 
front of the building, while the bal- 


ance of the first floor together with 
the second and third, held the of- 
fices of the various railroads which 


in later days formed the St. Louis | 


division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. : 


On the southeast corner of Sixth 
and Main streets was the Buckeye 
Cash Store of Lucius Ryce. The top 
floor of the building being the lo- 
,cation of the Terre Haute Com- 
| mercial College. This building did 
not extend to the alley, for a small 
two story building occupied the 
space behind it. This was the first 
home of the Terre Haute Savings 
Bank which, at its organization, 
| occupied but one-half of the build- 
jing, the other half being occupied 
iby the Prairie City Bank. In time 
‘the Savings Bank moved to their 
‘new building at the southwest 
corner of Sixth and Ohio streets, 
jointly occupied by the bank and, 
which was later demolished for the | 
erection of the present building, | 
Levin Bros. 


| 


Other, Sixth Street Corners. 


At the southeast corner of Sixth 
and Ohio streets was a long one- 
story building with a number of 
rooms. The one at the corner was 
at one time the office of Dr. B. F. 
Swafford and Dr. E. E. Glover. 
The room south of the doctor’s 


office was Charley Pugh’s bicycle | 


shop which was vacated to be- 
come the temporary quarters of 
the Savings Bank during its con- 
struction. 


At the southwest corner of Sixth | 


and Cherry was a building which 
still stands. It was an early home 
of the Stahl-Urban Company. 

Across Sixth street, at the pres- 
ent site of the Deming Hotel, stood 
the First Congregational church. 
This was a prominent landmark 
as it not only housed the town 
clock, but its tower was the testing 
point for the original water works 
system. It was later converted into 
a sheet metal factory before the 
building was demolished to make 
room for the hotel. 

At the south end of the Deming 
Hotel site stood a three-story brick 
building that at one time housed 
Joe Strong’s Spice mill which had 
been moved to this location from 
the alley corner now occupied by 


Carl Wolf. When the telephone; 


company started operation in 1880, 
the company set up a magnete in 
| the spice mill. It was attached by a 
[belt to the main shaft of the mill 
machinery and this furnished cur- 
rent for the operator’s ringing key 
during working hours. After hours 
the boy who operated the switch- 
board twisted a crank to furnish 
his own power. After Strong moved 


out, the building was occupied by|. 


a wholesale hat and cap store. 

A block north of the Denng 
Hotel, at the southeast corner of 
Sixth and Mulberry, a Jong frame 
building was once the home of the 
Dreiser family. 

Fourth Street Corners. 


At the northeast corner of Fourth 
and Main stood the Naylor Opera 
House, which opened in 1871 and 
which was destroyed by fire in 
1896. The corner room of this 
building was occupied by Hoberg- 


Root & Company. The two stair-| 


ways which led up to the Opera 


DO No 
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House) entrance had®between them 
Erlanger & Co., the tailor, and 
next east to him was Freeman’s 
Jewelry Store. 

Across Main street at Fourth 
was the First National Bank which 
had been organized by the Wheeler 
Brothers of Erie, Pennsylvania. 
They had organized, about 1868, 
the Southern Bank of Indiana in the 
building at the northwest corner 
of Second and Ohio streets. Later 
‘it had moved from there to the 
southwest corner of Main and 
Fourth. After the organization be- 
came the First National Bank, they 
moved across the street and during 
the period of which we write be- 
came well known as Deming's 
Bank. | 

South of this, at the northeast 
corner of Fourth and Ohio streets, 
remains the two story brick build- 
ing which had been Naylor’s Groc- 
ery Store and which Naylor traded 
as part payment when he bought 
the opera house at the foreclosure 
sale of the mortgage. Following 
Naylor and Bageley, this became 
another corner drug store and is 
stil occupied as such by Ben 
Muncie after more than seventy- 
five years. 

Across Ohio street at the south- 
east corner was the First Univer- 
salist Church. In time the congre- 
gation vacated the place and the 
small frame building became Ehr- 
mann’s butcher shop. This was in 
truth a butcher shop because, small 
stock such -as sheep, hogs. and_ 
ealves were butchered there for 
many years. Such places made a 
ready market for wire screen, as 
the flies that congregated on the 
old mosquito netting must have 
caused an overweight which ren- 
dered it useless for all practical 
uses. = 
At the northwest corner of Fourth 
‘and Walnut opposite Donnelly’s 
drug store, was the Market House. 
Built in 1875 by the city to house 
the municipal offices on the upper 
floor, the lower floor was divided 
into stalls for the sale of producers’ 
good. On the Walnut and Fourth 
street sides, were more stalls which 
had a roof over them. This roof 
was supported by pillars which 
made the divisions for the stalls — 
where home-made goods and gar- — 
den produce were sold. >  — < 


` 


` This building still stands as to | 


its outlines, but the upper floor has _ 
been removed, as have the outside — 
stalls. At the curb of Walnut street 
were wagons loaded with farm 
produce and hay, but in time these 
hay wagons were removed to the 
south and east sides of the Court 


House Square. , 


“At the southwest corner of 
Fourth and Walnut street was the | 
Donnelly Drug Store, a real Terre 
Haute landmark. The last two gen- 
erations to have the store before it 
was removed to Seventh and Hul- 
man street were Mack Donnelly, 
and his son, Leroy R. Donnelly. 
The fifth generation was repre- 
sented in the store in James M. 
Donnelly, who died in his early 
years at the outset of a promising 
business career. His father, Leroy, 
was one of the early graduates of 
Purdue Pharmacy School. He 
sought to retire a few years ago, — 
but found that the call of the pestle 
and mortar and regular customers 
was. still strong. 4 ; 

At the northwest corner of 
Fourth-and Ohio streets stands a 
building now labeled. ‘The Old 3 
“Corner,” but which at one time 
was occupied by Cal Thomas, # 
jeweller and watchmaker. The 
hitching post in front was a small 
iron Negro with a low stiff hat and | 
Eton jacket. He probably wore 
trousers, but my recollections do 
not go that far, as it was a small 
boys’ joy to rub his head, hat and 
jacket, which had attained a very 
bright polish over the years. 

Town Hall and Courthouse. 


At the northeast corner of Third 
and Ohio streets was the court- 
house, located on the lot which 
had been jointly owned by the 
city and the county and on which 
stood the town hall. When a fire 
destroyed that building, the county 
bought the town’s half interest in 
the lot and erected a building it- 
self, which served as the court- 
house for about 20 years. 

Back of this, on the same lot, 
an addition was built, the upper 
floor of which was occupied by the 
county. A hallway joined the 
buildings, providing access to some 
of the offices in the main building. 

The first floor of this building 
was the first home of the Bindley 
Drug Company. They moved from 
here to the corner of Third and 
Main which was later the loca- 
tion, of Cook, Bell & Lowry. They 


‘later occupied the building vacat- 


ed by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and were, in turn, 
followed by F. W. Wgolworth and 
Company. Bindley’s built a fine 
wholesale store on Fifth street 
north of Cherry. 
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“By A. R. Markle. 


ur first building and loan as- 
sociation, The Terre Haute Build- 
ing Loan Fund and Savings As- 
sociation, included only a few men 
who invested their capital for 
what profit was to be gained. 
Those men were but a minority 
of the membership. The bulk being 
those who paid in their fifty cents 
a week in order that they might in 
|time, be able to borrow from the 
‘association, enough money to pro- 
vide them with a home. 
| In many cases they were labor- 
iing. men or small wage earners 
who had, from their small wages, 
been able to buy a lot in one of 
the numerous new additions to 
į Terre Haute. 
| When Terre Haute first ex- 
‘panded, it, of necessity, extended, 
{north and south and its eastern! 
| expansion, beyond Seventh street,| 
¿extended to the canal, but from 
Poplar street to Locust lay a half 
mile wide parcel of land owned, 
by Chauncey Rose and thel 
growth of his railroad called for 
many new employees who needed 
homes for themselves. His first 
effort to care for these men was 
to build a large boarding house on 
the north side of Chestnut and 
west of the railroad, which in 
1861 became our second Union 
Depot. 

By 1871 he had parceled out the 
greater part of this land and many 
of his employees on the road, in 
the shops or offices, needed homes 
for their families. To fill this de- 
mand was the aim of our first 
building and loan association and 
below are a few notes on those 
who comprised the membership 
of this first association. 


Terre Haute Pioneers In Business < hh j) žy, 


må 


And Industry Recall Early Days «i 


Men of Eighty Years Ago. 

Max Joseph, clothing; C. J. 
Kantmann, saloon and restaurant, 
{northwest corner Ohio and Fourth, 
jnow known as the Old Corner; 
‘Jacob Steinmehl, saloon; Louis 
Tumler, boot and shoe maker; 
H. F. Reiners, dyer and scourer; 
Joseph Lang, foreman Terre Haute 
Car Works; Henry Langen, tailor; 
Adolph Fabricius, proprietor Terre 
Haute Banner; Christopher Reich- 
ert, boots and shoes; Herman 
Raabe, saloon and restaurant; 
Nicholas Filbeck, proprietor Fil- 
beck House; Peter Katzenbach, 
undertaker; A. C. Volger, sales- 
man, Hulman & Cox; Herman Ap- 
mann, groceries and provisions; 
Robert Wittenberg, clerk Witten- 
berg, Ruschhaup & Co.; Henry 
Heckelsberg, shoemaker; William 
Statz, watches, clocks and jewelry; 
Rudolph Gagg, proprietor Art Em- 
porium and Music Store; Henry 
Heuer, saloon and restaurant; C. 
Probst, teacher German Dep't 
Public School; Peter Millier, sad- 
dler; Philip Ackerle, shaving and 
hair dressing saloon; Louis Duen- 
weg, bookkeeper; Gerhard Esh- 
man, lumber dealer; Hugo Duen- 
weg, Deputy U.S. Collector and 
Gauger; Ernest Ohm, boot and 
shoe manufacture and dealer; Leo- 
pold Forster, groceries, wholesale 
dealer in ale and porter; Charles 
Wittenberg, clerk Wittenberg, 
Ruschhaup & Co.; Otto Wittenberg, 
clerk, Austin, Shryer & Co.; Joseph; 
F. Fellengzer, lime merchant;; 
Willim Dreusike, carpenter and 
builder; Nicholas Katzenbach, to- 
bacco and cigars; Charles Kloer, 
machinist, Vandalia shops; ‘Louis 
Seeburger, meat market; John 
Kuppenheimer, clothing; Ernest 
Reiman, groceries, wholesale. 


Building and Loan. 

Adam C. Mattox, cooper; Joseph 
B. Cheadle; Andrew Thompson,| 
laborer; George A. Hayward, auc-) 
tion and commission; Tim R. Gil- 
man, barre] manufacturer; N. C. 
Scott, clerk; George C. Duy, at- 
torney-at-law; Morton C. Rankin, 
county treasurer; Elijah M. Gil- 
‘man, manufacturer of all kinds 
|cooperage; George Rugan, secre- 
tary and superintendent Gas, Light 
Company; Christopher W. Brown, | 


| 


printing company; William Eagles- 
field, manufacturers and dealers 
‘in lumber; Eaglesfield and Leake; 
Robert Buckell, wholesale and re- 
tail dealer in glass and paint; 
Henry H. Teel, agent, Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago; A. B. 
'McKee, carpenter; William Cliff, 
boiler manufacturer; E. M. Sap- 
penfield, attorney-at-law; D. W. 
Watkins; J. H. Dauglass, agent, 
Empire Insurance Company; Wil- 
liam Lockwood; D. M. Lockwood; 
Jabez Smith, carpenter}, John H. 
Williams, sash, door and blind 
manufacturer; Thomas Wheatfill, 
plasterer; Ebenezer W. Chadwick, 
stone contractor; Christian Smith, 
brick maker; Chester W. Sandford, 
painter; Samuel*K. Allen, presi- 
dent Terre Haute Furniture Com- 
pany; Allen Abbott; Alexander 
McPheeters; Benjamin F. Havens, 
attorney-at-law; William Patrick, 
nurseryman; James O’Mara, 
grocer; Charles Sibley, painter; 
Andrew Nehf, insurance agent; W. 
IA. McKee; W. A. Atkins; A. 
Thomas; B. F. Royse, real estate 
land insurance agent; Andrew 
(Grimes, attorney-at-law; Alexan- 
‘der James Hook, planing mill, car- 
penter and builder. 


Come the Irish. 

In only a very few cases do we 
have anything more to identify 
these.members others than their 
names of the Irish-American Build- 
ing and Loan Fund and Savings 
Association. There are many of 
their descendants who will have 
known these people whose names 
are given below. 
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Patrick W. Haggerty, soap and 
candle factory; John K. Durkin, 
bookkeeper; John Hennessy; 
Michael F. Burke, superintendent 
street -car lines; Patrick Hickey, 
‘grocer; Michael W. Stack, hotel; 
Edward Osborne, ‘shoe "dealer; 
John Haggerty; John Thompson; 
‘Thomas P. Heenan; Edward W. 
Walsh, stone contractor; George 
Osborne, boot and shoemaker; 
William P. ‘McCarthy, justice of 
‘peace; Maurice Ward, linen 
‘dealer; Michael Cunningham; B. 
Doherty; Austin Joyce; William 
Joyce; Michael Wall; John Moor- 
head, grocery and boarding house, 
north side of Main street east of 
Ninth; Thomas Daily, transfer 
man; Thomas Wade; Bridget 
Shea; James Conaghan; John 
Freel; James Flanegan; Timothy 
‘Coughlin; Patrick Roach; James 
Kelty; Kate C. Kelty; J. J. Farley; 
Alice Leonard; Joseph W. Blake; 
Charles F. Burton; George B. Os- 
-borne; John Hanley, awning com- 
‘pany; Denis Brennan; Philip Mce 
‘Entyre; Eugene Lynch, tin shop; 
‘Dennis Barrett, grocer; Cornelius 
Harrington, Vand a lia Railroad; 


Michael O’Brien; Maurice Walsh, F 


(hotel proprietor; Maurice Lawlar; 
Patrick Stack, hotel keeper; Mrs. 
Johanna Brady; James Kerrigan; 
Martin Grace, marble worker; 
Hugh Burns; Rhodes Rodgers; 
Joseph Bumberg; Catharine M, 
Jeanneaux; W. C. Allen; James 
Campbell; Bridget Nugent; J. J. 
Cronin; C. S. Cronin, grocer; Fran- 
cis McNealis; John Maher; Denis 
McNelis; Thomas Kinneally; Pat- 
rick O’Boyle; J—ames Lyons, Mrs. 
Catherine Flyn; John Reilly; 
Michael Nugent; John O’Brien; 
Delia Sullivan; P. J. Byrnes; Cor- 
nelius Quinlan; William J. Donag- 
hoe, banker; William E. Donag- 
hoe; D. Fasig, saloon; Daniel 
Lynch, gauger; Eleanor Godfrey; 
Puis C. Kintz, contractor; Patrick 
(Durkan; David Fitzgerald, grocer; 
John O’Donnell; Patrick Carroll; 
‘Bernard Lunney; Hugh O’Donnell; 
|Edward Keating, stone contractor; 
‘Henry N. Draper; Thomas. P. 
Grace, Vandalia Railroad. 


~ Prairie City Association. 

Another of those early associa- 
tions was incorporated Aug. 4, 
1874, and known as the Prairie 
City Building Loan Fund and Sav- 
ings Association. Its first directors 
were: Thomas E. Lawes, of the 
Vandalia Blacksmith Shop; James 
McCutcheon, locomotive engineer; 
W. H. Hewitt, George Davis, la- 
borer; Luther G. Hager, insurance 
agent; Edward S. Wilbert; E. R. 
Parentean. Among the incorpora- 
tors were the following; Johnson 
M. Mahan, Miranda C. Hager, 
Mary Colfer, W. W. Byers, R. G. 
Watson, E. Hartman, E. J. Hart- 
man, N. M. Hawley, M. Perry, 
|Mason J. Spracklen, Ed Schmidt, 
T. J. Hovey, Frank Roderus, Ben- 
jamin Riley, James McDermott, 
‘George Hatz, Cary Woodruff, 
Charles McCann, Joseph Fratis, 
C. T. Fouistali, James Grace, O, 
F. Miller, John McKeever, W. F. 
Moore Mike Barry, Jasper Snab- 
ley, George Campbell, Thomas 
‘Roberts, Jacob Snacks, John Sie- 
bert, Elso Koller, William Mc- 
Keever, Chamberlain Whitaker, L, 
‘H. McElroy, David Kelker. 


The capital of this association 
was ‘also $100,000, two hundred 
shares at $500 each, which were to 
be paid for at $5.25 a month- 

From these humble beginnings 
came a large number of’ later as- 
sociations, many of which were 
added serials of these first asso- 
ciations. Their success was rapid 
and encouraging and their busi- 
ness, one in which both the lender 
and the borrower profited mutu- 
aly. 

In the life and growth of Terre 
eee they filled a prominent part, 
They were operated at a very low 
cost averaging only about one-half 
of one per cent, but in a case of 
the latter company, their business _ 
was handled with no overhead of 
jeost at all, as a teller in the 
|Prairie City Bank did most of the 
iwork without charge and the di- 
rectors made no charge for their 
‘services either. 

In only a very few cases was 
there any financial loss involving 
unwise management, or other 
cause for failure. 

There are at present seven of 
these institutions operating in 
Terre Haute, namely: Central Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, 
Citizens Savings & Loan Associa- 
ition, Fort Harrison Savings As- 
sociation, Indiana Savings, Loan 
& Building Association; Merch- 
ants Loan & Savings Association, 
Terre Haute Mutual Savings As- 
sociation, Wabash Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, with a com- 
bined capital of about fourteen 
million dollars, and all in excellent. 
condition. 


Sunday, October 5, 1952. _ 


‘Pioneer Names In Terre Haute 


Business And Professional Lines 
a (Ta tinira rif onty 


By A. R. Markle. 

THE NORTH SIDE of Wabash, 

just west of the Shandy Build- 
ing, stands a structure which was 
bought by the Prairie City Bank, 
in 1854. and a newspaper item 
notes that they were to remodel 
| it and put in an iron front. 
| There seems to have been no 
other alteration except the beam! 
| across the front, which supports! 
ito upper floor. As this was long: 
before the rolling of any steel 
beams, this must have been a cast- 
iron beam and the fact that it has 
stood nearly a hundred years, is 
testimony to the engineering skill 
of those early architects and 
builders, 

Across Third street still stands a 
|century old building, in which the 
[beams are also of cast-iron. The 
general construction of these beams 
[consisted of a hollow square sec- 
tion, but on Third street, in the 
rear portion ofthe Corner Furni- 
ture Store, it was found, a few 
years ago, that the supporting 
beam of this front was of cast-iron, 
but of the present day, shape of 
modern steel beams. This would 
tend to show the change in design 
during the erection of the building, 
for that portion of this half block 
was erected at a time very little 
later than the rest of the building, 
which was completed by January 
of 1852. 


An Early Bank. 

This half block, between Third 
Street and the alley, was erected 
by a number of owners, the west 
corner being the property of Ezra| 
Smith, the individual who built al 
house on Ohio street which pre- 
ceeded the present Y.M.C.A. 

The structure at Third and Main 
was divided into two rooms, Smith 
occupying the corner roon, while 
the other half of the structure con- 
itained the general store of Ralph 
& Owen Tousey. One-half of the 
front of this room and about one- 
half of the depth, was the starting 
point of the bank occupied by the 
Tousey brothers. 

Shortly after the completion of 
the building and the establishment 
of the bank, Owen Tousey moved 
jto Indianapolis and his brother 
took into a partnership, young 
W. R. McKeen, the boy banker. 
Later Tousey retired, McKeen was 
joined by young Demas Deming, 
and the firm became McKeen & 
Deming. McKeen and Deming then 
moved to the corner room, thus 
giving them a full room. A little 
later Judge Deming, father of 
Demas, having acquired the stock 
of the First National Bank, one of 
whose stockholders was Deloss W. 
Minshall. He had come to Terre 
Haute as a clerk in a clothing store 
and within a few years had be- 
come a partner in the business 
of Hartsock & Minshall. 

Judge Deming called his son to 
join him and Minshall joined with 
McKeen to found the firm of Mc- 
Keen & Minshall, They left this 
location in 1876 for their new build- 
ing, at the northwest corner of 
Sixth and Main, and a year later 
Minshall retired. 

Another Business Block. 


Two men arrived in Terre Haute 
who were to become very promi- 
nent in the life of Terre Haute of 
a century ago. These were John 
B. Ludowici and Francis T. Hul- 
man, who came to Terre Haute 
early in March, 1850. On March 
5, 1850, a newspaper mentioned 
that the wooden buildings of 
“Phoenix Row” were being demol- 
ished and a week later excavation 
had been started for the erection 
of a modern building to be called 
“Union Row.” This building was 
finished and occupied before De- 
cember, 1850, and in October of 
that year, Ludowici and Hulman 


n 


occupied Room No. 3 with their 
wholesale grocery and liquor 
house. This is the present site of 
Goldie’s Restaurant and the pres- 
ent owner of that room is, by co- 
incidence, Alfred Strouse, a house 
salesman for Hulman & Co., suc- 
cessor to Francis T. Hulman. The 
room at the corner of Fourth street 
| was occupied, soon after its erec- 
ition, as a drug store and succes- 
sive owners continued business 
there until very recent years, when 
it was closed out by George W. 
Hoffman. It was famous for years 
under the name of Gulick & Berry. 

Opposite “Union Row” is the 
Warren Block, erected by Chaun- 
cey W. Warren in 1853. The third 
room east of the alley was occu- 
pied, in October of that year, by 
Francis T. Hulman, whose part- 
nership with Ludowici was dis- 
solved in March of that year. This 
young German was remarkably 
successful, so much so that he had 
his half-brother, Herman Hulman, 
join him. In 1857 the business was 
removed to the building at the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Main 
and a year later he, with his wife 
and daughter, returned to Germany 
for a visit to his old home. 

As was» the custom in those 
days, before venturing on an ocean 
voyage, a man of substance made 
his will, and that of Francis’ was 
dated April 15, 1858. On his re- 
turn however, in mid-September, 
he and his family were lost at sea 
when the steamer Austria burned: 
Following the terms of the will, 
Herman settled with all the mem- 
bers of the family. : 

From the modest capital of $1,400 
contributed by Ludowici and $700 
by Hulman, the business has in- 
creased considerably, 
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Other Tenants in the Building. 

Among these other tenants, in 
the Warren block, was the bank of 
Southern Indiana at the corner of 
Fourth and Main, which later be- 
came the First National Bank, on 
the southeast corner of the inter- 
section. At the west end of the 
Warren Block, were for a “time, 
Foot Seed Store and funeral direc- 
tor, P. J. Ryan, who seems to 
have followed S. H. Potter, the 
‘hardware dealer. After Ryan’s 
‘occupancy, the room returned to 
its original occupancy as a seed 
store. Diagonally across Fourth 
and Main, stood a building known 
as “‘Spinning Wheel.” This was 
a large dry goods and women’s 
store and it was displaced, in 1870, 
when the Terre Haute Opera House 
was built on that corner, The cor- 
ner room again became the dry 
goods store until its destruction by 
fire in 1896. East oft he “Spinning 
Wheel” was a row of small frame 
buildings, one of which was occu- 
pied by Francis Hulman, from 
March to October, 1853, and whose 
only location is described by Mr, 
Hulman’s advertisement as “op- 
posite the post office.” Research 
located the post office in that year 
as “opposite the Spinning Wheel.” 
The post office at that time occu- 
pied what was known as “Me- 
chanie’s Row,” which is now whol- 
ly occupied by Smith’s Department 
Store. 

On the east side of Fourth, south 
of Wabash, is a row of buildings, 
one of which was occupied by 
Adolph Herz when he started in 
business in Terre Haute, but the 
writer has been unable to identify 
the particular room. 

Another Bank Building. 

In 1867 the building at the south- 
west corner of Fifth and Main was 
erected by the National State 


Bank, popularly known as ‘“‘Hus- 


sey’s Bank.” Two other firms 
joined in the erection of this build- 
ing and owing to the difference 


of opinion among the three build- 


ers, the bank building was finished 
with Terra Cotta while the other 
two had different ideas and one 
used brick while the other used 
‘stone. The bank business has long 
‘been removed from the corner, 
ibut for eighty-five years, the sec- 
ond room has been a hardware 
store and the third one a confec- 
tionary. 


East of Fifth street on the south 
side of Main, a number of owners 
joined with J. B. Ludowici in build- 
ing what became known as ‘‘Com- 
‘mercial Row,” the east end of 
‘fhis block became the National 
‚Hotel, which was demolished for 
ithe erection of the present build- 
ing facing on Sixth street. 

White there have been a few 
changes in the fronts of the rest 
of the block, much of it still re- 
mains as of first built, in 1856, 
The Fifth street corner will be re- 
membered by small boys of the 
70’s and 80’s as Lob’s Hat store, 
in front of which stood a large 
black bear which, though stuffed, 
was still a frightening beast. On 
the opposite side of Main street, at 
the corner of Fifth, was a building 
occupied by Hulman & Co, from 
1857 to 1893. It was demolished 
in 1894 for the erection of the 
Havens & Geddes building, which 
burned in 1899 with the greatest 
loss of life and property of any of 
Terre Haute’s many fires. 

At the northwest corner of Sixth 
and Main stands the McKeen Bank 
building, built in 1876 by McKeen 
& Minshall and almost unaltered, 
The room to the west, which is 
occupied by Silverstein Bros., was 
the former home of Bement & Rea, 
wholesale grocers. 

Across Sixth street at the north- 
east corner is the recently remod- 
eled Deming Block, which was 
built in 1867. For eighty-five years 
this corner room has been occu- 
pied as a drug store, with only 
one change of ownership. It was 
first occupied by Buntin & Arm- 
strong and then in later years by 
the Gillis Drug Store. 

This brings us to Sixth street, 
which a hundred years ago was 
almost the limit of the town. 
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Around One Hundred Years Ago 


By A. R. Markle. 
Commercial enterprise in Terre 
Haute a hundred years ago con- 


trasted strongly with that of today. 
A store displayed much of its mer- 


Some of the Merchants. 


The majority of business houses 
were located either on a square or 
very close to it. The Adam’s Ex- 
press Company was located at 
Ohio and Market streets, this being 


chandise outside of the store, and before the days when the name 


the show windows were hardly 
known. One. walked along the 
istreet, and if he did not recognize 
jthe dealer’s name or descriptive 
title, he saw enough of the contents 
of the store to know what he had 
inside. 

Upon entering you would find 
the proprietor, and an occasional! 
visitor who was merely passing the 
time of day but was getting as 
much attention as the possible 
buyer who had entered. In time 
‘however, the business to be 
transacted attracted the attention 
of the dealer, and the buyer and 
seller began making a deal. 

The first price on any merchan- 
dise was what the dealer expected 
to get, and the immediate response) 
of the buyer indicated what he| 
wanted to pay. Concessions on 
both sides usually resulted in a' 
sale, but if not the possible cus- 
tomer moved on to try wits with 
2 competitor. In time the sale 
was completed and what profit 
was made satisfactory to the 
Jealer who may have spent anj 
1our over a three dollar sale. 

Usually no price was shown, but 
n many cases the dealer had a 
ziper which indicated three dif- 
ferent prices. The first being a 
higher price which the dealer 
would like to get. The second’ 
price showed what he could sell 
for, and the third was his rock- 
bottom price which a persistent 
buyer might reach. 
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was changed to Third street. The 
American Express Company was 
located on Second street opposite 
the Court House. 

The agent, a man named Was“ 
son, was probably a relative of 
Captain Wasson, who had operated 
for many years the Eagle and Lion 
Tavern at the southeast corner of 
First and Wabash streets. Al- 
schuler and Goodman men’s ctoth- 
ing were on the north side of Wa- 
bash between Third and Fourth. 
This may have been the same lo- 
cation which Goodman and Hirsh- 
ler occupied many years later. 

On the corner of Second and Wa- 
bash, Arnold and Company had a 
clothing store, and another at the 
corner of Third and Wabash. 

Whittig and Company were in a 
part of the present Indois Hotel, 
but later were moved to about 
the present location of the Silver- 
stein Store. 


Some Doctors. 
| Dr. E. V. Ball had his office on 
ithe west side of First street be- 
tween Wabash and Cherry, and at 
ithe north end of this block was his 
handsome old residence. 

Dr. Septer Patrick had his office 
on North Second street at Mul- 
berry. The doctor became a forty- 
niner to California in the hunt for 
gold, and on the trip he wrote back 
some interesting letters telling of 
his journey and kis final arrival 
in the gold fields. 

Another doctor was Dr. Thomas 
W. Curtis, who was located at the 
corner of Third and Wabash. 

If their patients failed to sur- 
vive Isaac Ball, the undertaker, 
took over. The remains were care- 
fully interred in the old burying’ 
ground where now stands The: 
¡American Can Co. 

At the northwest corner of Main 
street Thomas H. Barr opened his| 
drug store in 1850, upon completion, 
of the building which extended 
west to the alley. Another tennant 
at that same time was Ludowici 
land Hulman. 


| The junior partner of this firm, 
Francis Hulman, was the founder 
of the House of Hulman who in 
1853 was on the south side of Wa- 
bash opposite his former partner. 
The new firm and the Ball Under- 
itaking Company are the sole sur- 
vivors of those long ago days. An-! 
other store was that of Groverman 
and Bourne who were a little west 
of third street on the north side of 
Main. Another old time grocery 
[firm was that of Bement and 
‘Curtice, who occupied the north- 
east corner of First and Main until 
they moved farther east on Main. 
Another wholesale grocery on 
the north side of Wabash, opposite 
the courthouse, was R. S. Cox and 
Son. The senior member of this! 
firm was the son of the first Rob- 
ert Sayre Cox who died in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, where his son was born. 
This son came to Cincinnati, and 
was in business there with his wife 
and son; all of them being of the 
same name, Robert Sayre Cox. 
Coming to Terre Haute in 1851 
the junior Cox was manager of a 
store here owned jointly by the 
father and son, or the father may 
have never visited Terre Haute. 
After the father died in Cincinnati 
his widow came here and she, with 
her son, carried on the business. 


The firm finally merged with Hul- 
man and Company and was locat- 
ed on the northeast corner of Fifth 
and Main. X 

In those early days much of the 
itrade was by barter and long time 
credit was granted. It was an inno- 
vation when the Buckeye Cash 
Store announced its new plan to do 
business only on a cash basis. They 
were located on the north side of 
Wabash at No. 2 Union Row, which 
happened to be next door west of 
\the original Hulman location. 

The firm dealt largely in dry 
goods and for many years attempt- 
ed at least to maintain strictly 
cash basis. In the end they soon 
adopted the system of their com- 
petitors and began doing business 
on a charge account basis in order 
to avoid offense to their customers 
who had no cash. i 


In time this store moved to the! 


southeast corner of Sixth and Main 
where later Ford and Overstreet 
carried men’s clothing and were 
followed in turn by the Kleeman 
Dry Goods Company. 

Another dry goods store was the 
famed Spinning Wheel located on 


the northeast corner of Fourth and 
Wabash, and so designated by a 
large wooden spinning wheel. It 
went out of business in 1870 when 
the Terre Haute Opera House was 
built. 

i Photographers. 


Within a half dozen years, with 
the Daguerretype invention, two 
young men came here from Bed- 
ford, Ind., and created a sensa- 
tion by developing the art of pho-| 
tography. These men were pio-| 
neers indeed for there were no sup- 
ply houses ready to sell you the 
chemicals used in modern protog- 
‘raphy. 

A little later the firm of Alschu- 
ler and Niccoley opened a gallery 
on the northwest corner at the al-, 
ley between Third and Fourth.| 
Here for the first time was intro- | 
duced the Ambro type. It was ina 
[sense a positive on a glass plate 
which required a black varnish 
backing to bring out the picture.} 
| Many examples of this art still 
jexist in Terre Haute and it is a 
credit to the profession that these 
pictures remain permanent after a 
hundred years. Another of our 
‘pioneer photographers who start-! 
led in a modest way opened his gal- 
lery on the south side of Wabash) 
in the Warren block, in the very) 
building which had been occupied 
by Francis Hulman. The skylight 
which Mr. Eppert used for so many 
years is still in place over what 
was until recently the Savoy the- 
ater. 

At the head of Ohio street where 
it ended at the canel Arab Holmes 
had erected his foundry and ma- 
chine shop. His home was the 
house which still stands on Ohio 
street next to the Odd Fellows’ 
temple. k | 

Holmes was succeeded by Seath! 
Hager where they established the 
Terre Haute Car Works. Another 
commercial enterprise was the 
Boston Leather Store which fol- 
lowed Francis Hulman’s removal 
to Fifth street. This store was) 
owned by Kerchoff & Co., who 
later moved to Fifth and Main. 
They then moved to a building on 
the west side of Fifth, south of 
Wabash which had been built by 
Mayer Ross and is now occupied 
by the Froeb Leather and Har-! 
ness Store. Pall 

Pierre M. Donnelly operated a 
‘drug store on the north side of} 
the square which he later moved! 
to the southwest corner of Fourth 
and Walnut. The business is still 
intact. 

The Smith Hardware Store was 
on the northside ot Wabash east 
of the Bement Store. Many years 
later they moved to the southeast! 
corner of Third and Wabash after 
the wholesale drug house of Cook 
and Bell had moved further east. 
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Some Bankers, | eh; 
The Branth Bank built what is 
now known as Memorial Hall was} 
chartered by the state in 1833 for a) 
life of twenty-five years. It was) 
gibseg out in ore pag mnece’ ed| 
by a new state chartered bank’ 
ealed the Bank of State of. In- 
diana. This bank opened its of- 
fices in the building at the north- 
west corner of Second and Ohio 
streets, nextsto the corner room| 


occupied by Chauncey Rose. The 
other two rooms. in the building 
witnessed the birth of two other 
banks. The Southern Bank of In- 
diana and the Prairie City Bank. 
The former of these moved into the) 
Warren Block in 1853 where they) 
occupied the corner room at! 
‘Fourth and Main. The Prairie! 
City Bank moved to the building 
just west of the Shandy building 
of the northwest corner of Third 
and Main. Across Third street 
from the Shandy building, Ralph 
and Owen Tousey opened a private 
bank. When Owen Tousey moved 
to Indianapolis, William R. Mc- 
Keen, who was a cashier of the old 
state bank joined Ralph Tousey 
and the firm became McKeen and 
Tousey. When Tousey retired, 
young Demas Deming joined Mc- 
Keen and the firm became Mc- 
Keen anr Deming. . 

Soon after this Judge Deming, 
‘who has acquired the first National 
Bank, sucessor to the bank of 
Southern Indiana called for his son 
to join him. D. W. Minshall took 
Deming’s place with McKeen. 

Meantime the firm had moved to 
a corner room and McKeen ana 
Minshall there erected a building 
at Sixth and Main which is now the 
site of the Rogers Jewelry Store.. ` 


Monument “Makers. ~ 


Pinder and Company operated a 
stone yard on the east side of 
Fourth street. This half block, 
which had been cleared by a great 
fire, included another stone yard. 
known as Palmer and Company. 
These stone cutters were artists 
in their profession and there is 
much beautiful work to be seen 
in Woodlawn Cemetery that was 
turned out by these men. Another 
famous sculpter was Epinghousen 
whose yard was at Cherry and 
Canal street, and another yard was 
Weber’s in the rear of Thirteenth 
and Main. In this latter yard was 
carved the statute of Minerva 
which for many years stood over 
the door of the McKeen Bank, and 
the lions’ heads now at the col- 
lege. | 
| In 1850 Charles Seaman operated} 
a national road house east of Tenth) 
street on the south side of Wabash. 
But this ceased operation in the 
eighties and the building became 
the vaudeville theatre. This be- 
came a lodging place of travelers 
on the national road and its wagon 
yard contained many partis of 
imigrants who stayd there on their 
way West. 

Another famed wagon yard was 
the old Early house which stood 
on high ground west of First street 
on the north side of Main. This 
wagon yard was a famous stopping 
place because the bridge charged 
a toll. To avoid this payment 
many went down the bank, where 
the lumber yard is now located, 
and forded the stream, Avoiding 
the toll charge by taking the lower 
road, which was passable in the 
summer they again climbed the 
bank at Macksville now known as 
West Terre Taute. 

In those early days on the na- 
tional road there were many 80- 
called movers on the way-to the 
West, and on most any night in 
good weather you could travel for 


miles and always be in sight of a 
continuous line of camp fires. 
There were at least three wagon 
yards in the . neighborhood of 
Fourth and Walnut. s 
Breweries. 


“The stuff that made Milwaukee 
famous” was quite popular in 
Terre Haute. In 1848 there was a 
“Terre Haute Brewery’ on the 
canal bank near Walnut street. The 
Mogger Brewery developed into 
that of Anton Mayer on Poplar 
street at Ninth. Then on the west 
side of Seventh street, north of 
Syamore, was the Inberry Brewery 
which burned about 1870 and the 
Tuins still stood in the late seven- 
ties. Inberry himself lived on 
Sycamore just west of Seventh 
street. Then there was the Glick 
Brewery on Water near Ohio, and 
an Easter’s Brewery at First and 
Ohio. : ei 

There were still others whose lo- 
cation is not now known for all the 
men who then were boys have gone 
to their rest. 
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Early Industries Here Ranged From 


AS 
N 
l A. R. Markle. 
The oldest settlers brought 


with them enough food, clothing 
and implements to fill their im- 
mediate needs. Much that they 


acquired after their arrival they 
made for themselves for in a new 


i country the settlements were far 


apart. Only on such occasions 
as house raisings or other com- 
munity projects was help re- 
quired. 

When they started the long 
journey to Indiana territory, they 


Stills To Pork Packing Plants 


A home site being selected, the | 
ground was leveled and the first 
of the suitable logs having been 
properly notched and trimmed 
were rolled in place. Often this 
was the work of the family alone. 
When the walls were so high 
that additional help was required, 
neighbors from miles around 
gathered for a raising ‘‘bee.’’ On 
a given day men, women and 
children gathered at the site, and 
while the men toiled to raise the 
logs in place the women prepared 
the meal. If time hung heavily 


brought with them corn meal, || on the hands of the women, the 


flour, sometimes a side of bacon, | 


result was knitting. or other 


and always salt, coffee, tea and | homely tasks to be performed. 


ithe necessary cooking utensils to! 


provide food while on their way. 
Probably the most important of 
their equipment was the long 
handled skilled or frying pan 
which in itself served for frying, 
baking, heating water and any 
other purpose for which a metal 
receptable was needed. j 

A very useful utensil was a 
Dutch Oven, a kind of glorified 
skillet, with long legs, a tight 
cover and of a depth to accom- 
modate a loaf of bread. After | 
the dough had risen and been! 
placed in this oven, a bed of new 
coals was raked out and piled 
under and around it. The quality 
of the bread was in direct ratio 
to the skill of the house mother 
and to her knowledge of yeast 
making. 

An iron pot holding a gallon or 
more could be hung over a fire 
for boiling or stewing food. If 
the head of the family or even a 
halfgrown boy was a skilled 
hunter, fresh meat was always 
available. 

Coffee could be boiled in either 
of these receptables and the cof- 
fee beans were sometimes roast- 
ed as needed, or often times a 
week’s supply would be roasted 
in the oven or kettle. If no com- 
fee grinder was available the 
beans could be broken on a flat 
rock or other smooth surface. 

Of fresh meat there was plenty. 
There were squirrels, pigeons 
and an occasional deer or bear. 
A whole meal might be provided 
in the case of a large animal 
which had been killed of which 
only a part could be used. 

Settling Down. 


Those who came up from Ken- 
tucky usually tried to arrive in 
time to plant something to carry 
over the winter. Arriving at their 
selected spot, if a cleared space 
could be found they would plant 
corn, they felled trees and 


cleared the land. The brush and 
logs were burned unless some of 
the latter were fit for building in 
which case these were rolled 
apart to be used in the building 
of the cabin. 


| scale than the 


{| house.” 


Newcomers and New Work. 


The first need of these arrivals 
was food and shelter and 
response to this need came the 
grist mill and the saw mill. Both 
were new industries on a larger 
individuals re- 
quired. Our first mill was the 
Markle Mill on Otter Creek which 
was in full operation before the 
beginning of 1817, and the first 
product of the saw mill was lum- 
ber for the new house, the first 
frame house in Vigo county. In 
connection with the mill there 
was a small store handling a 
very large assortment of mer- 
chandise. Also in connection 
with the mill was a distillery, for 
even at that early date there 
was a surplus of corn. What) 
could not be grouhd for food or 
to feed the hogs was made into 
two new industries, the cooper 
shop and the distillery. 

The Still House. 


The first requirement in dis-| 
tilling liquor was a spring which 
would furnish cold water. Along ; 
the bluff which formed the old | 
bank of the ancient Wabash river 
there were numerous springs and 
in consequence nearly every 


owner made whiskey from his | 


surplus grain. As the fire burned 
under the great kettle and steam 
rose from the fermented mash, 
the vapor passed through the 
long copper worm over which 
played the cold water and the 
steam condensed into the more 
or less drinkable liquor. 

This wsisky, only a small part 
of which could be consumed 
locally, was shipped down the 
river to New Orleans and other 
ocean ports where it found a 
ready market and provided the 
settler with the money needed to 
meet the payments on his land. 
South from the mill was Truman 
Blackman’s house which was ad- 
vertised for sale after his death. 
The feature of the advertisement 
published in the Western Sun at 
Vincennes was “two large 
springs ample enough for a still 
This was located a little 


in |) 


, August 9, 1953. 

north of the Fort Harrison road 
on land now occupied by the 
Ordinance Depot. Two miles 
farther south, were now in High- 
land Lawn Cemetery, the sur- 
veyors for the state road for In- 
dianapolis to Terre Hause fixed 
the location of “Mile Tree 67” as 
a certain distance “from Joseph 
Jenskes still house.” When the 
ornamental bridge near the en- 
trance of the cemetery was built, | 
the logs of this old still house 
were found by the builders. 

Another Industry. 


Near the present John H. Beas- 
ley building on Cherry street, 
Robert S. McCabe made fur hats. 


Here the small boys of that time 
gathered to watch him throw the 
small bits of fur into the whirling 
comb while the maker whipped 
the fur lustily until it matted to- 
gether into a cone. This was 
i then steamed and formed around 
a mold to make the fashionable 
{head piece of those far off days. 
The Cabinet Maker. 


1 In every small community 
| there was some man with an 
especial craftsmanship which ex- 
| celled that of his neighbors, the 
cabinet maker. Probably his first 
duty was the making of coffins 
for the dead. 

These were strictly custom 
made and of the desired size 
ordered by the customer. In 
those early days they were made 
of yellow poplar. No attempt at 
ornimentation was made and! 
there was seldoms more than the 
unfinished exterior though the in- 
side might be lined with cloth to 
suit the customer. 

When excavating for the pres- 
ent Can Company building, the 
outline of a coffin was plainly in- 
dicated by a long row of small 
green dots on the surface of the 
' sand. These were plainly all that | 
was left of the coffin and its con- | 
tents after more than a hundred 
years of a small child’s burial. 
The color of the spots was all 
that was left of the small copper 
tacks which were used to trim 
the interior of the coffin. 

Coffins were far from being 
the sole product of the cabinet 
maker. He also manufactured 


| Chairs, stools, tables, beds and 


chests for household purposes. 
We have left with us the account 
books of the grandfather of Syd- 
ney Goodwin which contain many 
interesting items. Among these 
is evidence of a growing refine- 
ment among our people where a 
spade was beginning to be called 
a garden implement. In these 
books are many items referring 
to a small building at the rear 
of the lot that was called “a 
necessary.” 
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| The Furniture Factory. 


In 1856 Samuel K. Allen is list- 
ed as a furniture manufacturer. 


A R. MARK LE 


plied: “I want water, not oil; 
keep on drilling.” Some of this 
ill-smelling product was put in 


Much of his furniture still exists | barrels where it stood for several 


in Terre Haute and in only a few 
cases do the owners recognize it 
as the product of one of Terre 
Haute’s earliest factories. The 
writer attempted to locate the 


found the widow still living at the 
residence on the north end of the 
lot on which the factory stood. 
Her son bequethed this lot to the 
Masonic Order on the condition 
that they care for his mother 
Guring her life time. On such! 


.| Short notice I have been unable | 
to locate this site. $ 


| 
| Other Early Industries. 
| 
l 


The coal industry started here 
| in the 1840’s when George Broad- 
hurst brought samples from a 
small mine he was operating in 
Sugar Creek township. He tried, 
mostly in vain, to induce house- 
wives of: Terre Haute to burn it. 
in place of wood in their stoves. 
His failure was due to the quality 
of the coal, and the soot and: 
smoke which were against its 
acceptance. 

Oil was discovered here shortly 
after the Civil War when work-| 
men were drilling a well on the 
site of the Grand Opera House to 
Secure a better and more per- 
manent supply of water for the 
Prairie House. 

Here to their surprise they 
struck oil and so they wired Mr. 
Rose, who was then in New York, 
of their discovery. He in turn re- 


years on the lot at the northeast 
corner of Seventh and Scott 


| Streets. The latter is now called 
| Eighth avenue and it was on 


Eighth avenue that John T. Scott 


site of this factory and finally | occupied the house which was 


moved for the construction of the 
Fairbanks Home for Women. 

His sons, George A. and 
Charles E. Scott, were required 
to clean out the family’s chicken 
house which had become infested 
with parasites. The boys were 
instructed to use some of this 
oil to spray the interior of the 
building and that is about all the 
product was ever used for. There 
is a story that one of the rail- 
roads tried to use it for lubricat- 
ing its rolling stock. However, 
there was not sufficient demand 
for oil for that purpose and as 
further drilling brought up only 
sulphur water the well was al- 
lowed to flow down Cherry street 
into the canal where it ruined the 
canal as a fishing resort. 

Before the coming of the rail- 
roads there was a blast furnace 


known as the Indiana Furnace. 


west of Clinton in Vermillion 
county. It depended on charcoal 
for its operation and finally 
closed down for the lack of more 
timber. 

Then in the 1870’s there were 
two furnaces in the southeast 
section of the city near where the 
C. & E. I. railroad crosses Wash- 
ington street. They have been 
long ago demolished. These fur- 
naces, Vigo number one and Vigo 
number two, turned out pig iron 


for many years and the product. 


was used locally in the foun- 


| deries. 


Wrought iron was made in two 
mills in this city, one in the 
neighborhood of Thirteenth and 
Crawford on the E. & T. H. rail- 
road and the other on the Big 
Four railroad west of Third 
street. The former used much of 
its product in the manufacture 
of nails but during some labor 
trouble, operation was stopped 
and the wire nail came to take 


the place of the cut nail and the | 
; industry never recovered. While 
| the north mill could not meet the 


competition of the eastern mills 
and also ceased operation. 
Woolen Mills. 
In 1857 George F. Ellis built 
and operated the Wabash woolen 
mills on the west side of First 


street north of Walnut, and while 
the building still stands, it is 
now a salvage plant. In 1866 the 
Vigo Woolen Mills began opera- 
tion at Tenth and Main streets. 
Built by Kennedy Brothers, they 
passed into the hands of Jeffers 
and Sheeselay. Later acquired by 
Jeffers alone, it became a cotton 
mill, manufacturing what was 
then popularly known as blue 
jeans but has long been out of 
operation. It is believed that the 
Wabash Mill operated only as a 
woolen mill throughout its life. 

Other early industries were the 
breweries, tan yards which con- 
verted raw hides into leather, 
flour mills, and paper mills 
which converted straw into paper 
as early as 1881 but have long 
been suspended by the present 
paper mills. 

With the introduction of factory 

made clothing, but before the 
new synthetic fabrics came int 
being, men and women’s clothing 
were kept out of the family wast 
and sent to industries known as 
dyers and scourers on which in 
' dustry was founded the moder: 
dry cleaning factory. 

Another early industry was thi 
manufacture of brick then : 
hand operation, which perished 
due to competition of the bricl 
made by machine. 

The baking industry now | 
great industry took the place o 
the old home baking and whil 
there is question in many mind 
as to the cost and quality of th 
goods produced, it wili no longe 
be possible for every mother t 
bake her own bread. 

This is only a partial list o 
the industries which once flour 
) ished in Terre Haute, and ther 
are many others which came be 
fore the machine age and ar 
now but memories. 

Two thriving industries whic 
grew to considerable importanc 
were the T. B. Johns sawmills o 
the river bank at the foot c 
Chestnut street, and the Earl 
pork packing houses which. prc 
duced large tonnage of prepare 
pork, and this was preserved i 
ice houses along the west ban 
of the river. 
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Early Terre Haute 
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By A. R. Markle. 


However life begins, its end is 
certain. We are born to live and 
just as certain, we are born to 
die. As long as the race con- 
tinues, only the time and means | 
of death cannot be foretold. If | 
no one ever died the world after | 
these thousands and thousands | 
of years would have been so 
thickly populated that death 
would have been certain, so it 
says here. 

This happens not only in men 
but also in all other forms of 
life. Life could not have con- 
tinued except that death made 
room for the existence of others. 
The works of man continue long 
after he has ceased to live. Many 
of these works of his, or the 
things which he created primar- 
ily for his own benefit, but which 
in many cases continue to bene- 
fit the whole race. These may 
be the tools which he used for 
his necessities as well as for his 

| luxuries. Industries were the re- 
¡sult of the co-operation of many 
| individuals. 

In earlier days many industries | 
seemed destined to continue for- | 
ever. As the civilization and the 

‘intelligence of man constantly 
‘advanced new and better means 


, of accomplishing a certain result 


came into being. The former in- 
dustries then dwindled and in 


| some cases entirely disappeared. 


The spinning wheel and the 
loom left the home and by the 
co-operation of many others the 
home industry almost entirely | 
dropped out of sight. 

In Terre Haute there is a long 
list of early industries that no 
longer exist here either because 
we have found better ways to ac- | 
complish the desired result or | 
because such results are to be! 
had with greater economy some- 
where else. This generation has 
seen a fivc-state interurban sys- 
tem come and go. 


Forgotten Industries. 


One early industry was the 
Vigo Iron Company, operated by 
the Crawfords, located near Thir- 
teenth and Crawford streets. The 
two furnaces operated alternate- 
ly. Competition with the eastern | 
market and the increased cost of | 
ore and wire nails put them out 
of business. 

About 1820 there was a boat 
yard a little below Margaret ave- 
nue which for a number of years 
turned out flatboats. They be- 
came known as the Terre Haute 
boats. In later years cattle were 
loaded on boats at this point for 
shipment down the river. 

Loaded with cattle and the ne- | 
cessary feed they took about 
three weeks to arrive at Natchez. 


Industries; 


S Nothing Left Now But Memories 


From the time of the erection 
of the earliest buildings in Terre 
Haute bricks were made in many 
yards along the river from Eighth 
avenue to Voorhees street. Their 
operation was entirely hand 
work. None of those plants now 
exist. The bricks were made of 
clay while the present brick 
works use a shale. The only 


brick plant at present is using | two linseed oi} mills here. On 
shale and is located about a mile | was the James Hook Mill, whic 


and one-half north of West Terre 
Haute on U. S. Highway 150. 

The Terre Haute car works 
grew out of a foundary operated 
by Arva Holmes on the east side 
of the canal on Ohio street. With 
the coming of the railroad in the 
early fifties the foundary began 


making car wheels and soon -vas | 
It ceased | 
and 


producing box-cars. 
operation at that point 
moved to a large plot of land 
extending from Crawford to Col- 
lege streets and from Tenth and 
One-half street to the canal. 

In early days in Terre Haute 
there were several factories turn- 
ing out complete wagons and car- 
riages. The last of these was 
the Terre Haute Carriage and 
Buggy Company which turned out 
buggies and carriages at the 
Standard Wheel plant. They la- 
ter moved to First and Main 
streets where they were finally 
placed in the hands of trustees 
and ceased operation. 

Following the Civil War several 
cigar factories operated here, 
among them were factories of 
Hegarty, Katzenbach, Charles 
Weidel, Nick Wagner and Philip 
Weldele. Hand operation was too 


| expensive for competition. In 


connection with them was the 
J, J. Anleitner Cigar Box Factory 
now gone with the others into ob- 
livion. One of the last was the 
Johnny Miller Royal Club cigar 


| factory which shipped goods over 


this area. 

At one time there were more 
than a dozen flour mills in Terre 
Haute. Two of these were on 
Lafayette avenue, one on Fifth 
and the canal, one at First and 
Poplar, two on Poplar east of 


the canal, one at the foot of Wal- || 


nut streets and another at Tenth 
and Main. 

The first glass works started in 
1875, east of the intersection of 
the E. & TH. Railroad. It 


ceased operation after a short 


life but the plant was not demol- 
ished. for several years. 

The largest hominy mill here 
was operated by the Hudnut Co. 
The first one was at Third and 
Chestnut, another at the site of 
the present American Can fac- 
tory, and another by Newhart at 
First and Main streets. 


i ‘made a complete shoe. Later D. 
pe tn a et aa 
ERs ` operated a factory north of Wa- 
ee ta ee ll ae bash and autan Terre nev 
and, exionuec i ` House. The building was later 
ined by Times to Cinton aad i by the Rete Beer 
to Paris after the completion of a Ba gi ee, ee q 
a line to Sullivan. The last run On from that location by 1896 to 1104 
these lines was many years E “South 14th street, and finally 
Before the Civil War we 180 went out of business in a loca- 
tion on the west side of Third 
street north of Chestnut. 


was located on the west side Of The Kester Electric Company 


Third street oe uae gene was organized about 1887 and 
į it was operate 2 oduced gd Was built around Kester’s elec- 
from the canal and Pif the mij tical knowledge. He had built 
gallons of oil a y it would experimental motors for several 
operated ra bd aV] thou] years and finally patented a mo- 
Pewel bes have no figures tor and generator which were 
san ; t 
on his yearly ir aaa ot $y M a ee here in Terre 
must have required hundreds Haute, the largest factory being 


acres to supply the mill Anothel near the intersection of Second 
street and the present Big Four 
the east side of Fourth- street on Railroad. When it burned May 
the second lot north of Ohio, It 10, 1854, it afforded the most 
was smaller and was operated by spectacular fire of early days. 
an ox-wheel probably 20 feet in Another soap factory later oper- 
diameter and run by the tread ated in Swoffordsville but it made 


was King’s Mill, which was o 


of an ox. It would surprise many nothing but soap. 


to know that we once raised large 


Several tanneries operated in 


crops of flax which produced the Terre Haute as late as the 1870's. 


linen that the pioneers made with 
their home spinning wheel and 
loom. King sold the mill and the 
buildings in 1843. 

Probably the first of the overall 
factories was brought here from 
Tuscola, Il.. by Zimmerman & 
Co, Out of this grew the Stahl- 
‘Urban Co., for many years at 
Ninth and One-half and Ohio 
i streets. ` They ceased operation) 
here in 1934. For many years sev- 
| eral other factories were in oper- 
ation, including the Samuel-Frank 
Co., the Ehrmann Manufacturing 
Co., the Thorman-Schloss Co. and 


the Charles H. Lamb Manufac- 
turing Co. All of these have left 
Terre Haute. 

A factory for making ‘piano 
cases was located on Maple ave- 
nue between the railroads. It did 
not last very many years and 
was succeeded by the Streeter 
Glass Works, which made fruit 
jars. Chapman J. Root perfected 
a machine for this purpose. 

About the only pottery in Terre 
Haute was located on East Wa- 
bash opposite Nineteenth street, 
| the Rhoades Pottery. It has been 
| gone for more than fifty years. 
The last of the old wocden 
| pumps were made by Thomas M. 
| Vance near Sixth and One-hal? 
| and Locust streets. At one time 
there were hundreds of these in 
operation all over town. 

Joseph York operated a rope 
walk industry near Third and 
Farrington. It ceased business 
many years ago. 


| There were several shoe fac- 


tories here in the early days. 
iii of these operated entirely 
[by hand. Each workman then 


Probably the last one was the 
one at Scott street now Eighth 
and Lafayette avenue. 

In the manufacture of wagon 
and buggies the first wheels were 
made by hand. but in the early 
seventies Keyes and Sykes start- 
ed a factory to manufacture hubs 
and spokes by machine. Later 
additions to the plant turned out 
complete wheels and the proprie- 
tors then acquired the patent 
rights for the sarven hub and 
established a foundry for the 
making of the necessary castings. 

There were two woolen mills 
here. One was known as the 
Riverside MÄI and was operated 
by George F. Ellis on the west 
side of First street between Ohio 
and Walnut streets. Mr. Ellis 
started this mill in a small way 
in 1854 but before 1870 it operated 
with around 1500 spindels. In 1867 
the woolen mill at Tenth and 
Main streets was organized by 
the Kennedy Brothers who sold 
it to Jeffers and Cheesley. Jeffers 
later converted this into a cotton 
mill which turned out blue jeans. 
It ceased operation before the 
present century. 


~ 
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x By A. R. Markle. 


THE FIRST need of an industry 
here is mentioned in a letter 
now in the possession of Mrs. 
B. B. White, written in August | 
' of 1816. In this letter Ezra Jones 
| instructs his son, 
who is in Ken- 
tucky yet, to 
have made and 
bring with him 
a plow such- as 
the elder Jones 
t had described. 
4 At that time 
it there was no 
4 county of Vigo, 
no town of Terre | 


Haute, and no 
industry of any 
nature on which 
he could depend. 

Among the 
first needs of a 
pioneer settle- 
ment are food 
and shelter. 
The wise men who came into this 
l-_ality as settlers brought with 
them sufficient food to keep them 
alive until more could be had. 
Their first action on reaching 
their land was to throw together 
a rude shack to protect them 
from the weather, their next to 
construct their permanent home. 

The most attractive lands were 
those which offered a part in 
prairie and a part in woodland, or 
if a man was fortunate enough 
to afford more than one location, 
he chose a tract of each. 

Major Markle, who entered the 
first land in the entire Harrison 
purchase, had been over the 
country in the preceding summer 
and had satisfied himself with | 
the land which he later took as! 
possessing the required attrac- 
tions. In addition to the land lying 
between the present Seventh and 
Thirteertth streets for a mile and 
a half north of Maple avenue, he 
selected the site where he built 
his mill. The surrounding land 
was known for many years as 
“Markle’s Woods.” This later þe- 
came known as Forest Park. 

The advantages were many, for 
the property lying along what is 
now Seventh street, was perfect 
prairie land, well drained, sandy 
loam, with neither stick nor stone 
to obstruct the plow. Indeed, so 
well did it appeal to others that 
when the Major reached it on 
the twelfth of June, 1816, he 
found a hundred acres or so of it 
already plowed and planted in 
corn by some squatter who ad-| 
mired its qualities as well as did! 
the Major himself. j 


A. R. MARKLE 
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Sunday, November 15, 1953. 


‘Growth and Development of Industry 


Otter Creek Timber. 


The other tract on Otter Creek 
had in addition to the timber an 
almost perfec$ site for a mill and 
the Major was a miller by ex- 
perience and tradition of the fam- 
ily. He built and operated a mill 
on Cascadilla Creek in the pres- 


ent city of Ithaca, New York. He | 


also built and occupied the first 
frame house and at the outbreak 
of the War of 1812, was operating 
mills in Canada. 

No doubt he had seen the other 
possibilities in the Harrison Pur- 
chase which he rejected as being 
too far from the river for trans- 
port. 

He lost no time in commencing 
work for we read in the worn old 
books of account at the mill, 


charges made as early as 1817 | 


for lumber, meal, flour and whis- 
key for the customers who bought. 

This was the first source for 
flour and meal;’ here was sawed 
the lumber that went into the 
pioneer homes, among them the 
home for many years of,the Mar- 
kle family. The small house stood 
for many years at the entrance 
to the woods, east of the Big Four 
tracks. 

A large part of his mill was 
composed of the first timbers and 
lumber of the original mill. Its 
location was much the same and 
the present dam of concrete 
stands where the original timber 
dam stood in those early days. | 

Serving a threefold need for 
food and shelter in the way of 
flour, meal and lumber, it also 
served to turn the surplus gain 
into whiskey for the down river 
trade. 

A few years later Lamber and 
Dickson built a mill on Honey 
Creek. James Bennett built one 
on Sugar Creek where the Nation- 
al Road crosses it west of West 
Terre Haute. Of these no trace 
remains for they were not, like 
Markle’s Mill, “founded on the 
rock.” 

Other grist mills were those 
called ‘float mills” where one 
end pf the shaft which held the 
wheel was supported on a boat or 
raft in the river and the lazily 
moving current kept it’s wheel 
revolving. These were of small 
capacity but there being no dam 
to build or maintain, the expense 
was small and they served. 

Money, as we know it, was 
scarce and what was to be had 
was badly needed to pay the land 
office which required the pay- 
ments ts be in specie, Trade, 


‘therefore, was largely by barter. 


In the milling business, ‘seldom 
or never did money pass from 
the farmer to the miller in pay- 
ment for the grinding of the grist. 


Payment there was in kind. | 
Í One eighth of the flour or meal 
Í was taken for toll and the old 
fashioned “toll dish” was always , 
in evidence. From his portion, 
the miller sold what he could 
for cash. The rest was disposed 
of for skins, wool, livestock, or 
“what have you.” 

Manufactured articles were | 
scarce. Much that we now buy | 
easily and at a low cost was 
taken out of reason or reach or 
unheard of by the pioneer. Large- 
i ly dependent on his own hands, 
he exercised his ingenuity in pro- 
viding substitutes for what he 
could not buy or make himself at 
home. 

The finer cloths were imported 
at great expense. The less ex- 
pensive weaves were ‘either ob- 
tained by barter or woven at 
home from yarn spun by the 
housewife herself: 
| Hides were tanned and boots 
| made at home in many instances. 
Harness was home-made until 
towns with the tanner and har- 
ness-maker came within reach. 


j 


hy 


| Wabash for a skating rink for 


For many years the only source 
for fabrics and clothing was the 


spinning wheel and loom in al- 
most every household. Every 
farm. grew sheep and wool. 
Many raised cotton in those early 
days of Vigo county. The woolen 
mills of Terre Haute have come 
jand gone in much less than a 
century. 

The pioneer stage of industry 
soon passed in our locality with 
the coming of the town. Manu- 
facturers shifted from the home 
to the mill or factory and finer 
materials at lower prices became 
more common. The household 
arts of spinning, weaving and 
dyeing were among the first to 
go. A little later women began 
to support themselves as dress- 
makers and milliners. Some left 
home to teach school while their 
sisters busied themselves with the 
homely tasks of baking, , milking 
and churning, almost the last of 

the home-made products of bread 

and butter. 

The flour mill of the early days 
became a roller mill, making 
“patent flour” and went out of 
business due to the competition 
of the more modern mills with 
their mass production and lower 
costs. The paper mills outgrew 

j the hand processes. Giant looms 
of the weavers followed the 
home looms and the age of in- 
dustry in the home passed on for- 
ever. 

Among our early factories was 
the Jeffer’s Woolei Mill where 
the Union Transfer Company now 

| has its warehouse. Another was 
the Ellis Mill on South First 
street where the clack of the loom 
ceased forever. 

| The old Candle Factory was 
and the hurry of the “jenny” has 
largely an outcome of the “pork 

| factories” along the river bank, 
where in a-single season more 
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than a hundred thousand hogs 
were turned into hams and bacon 
for shipment down the river. Pork 
packing in those days was a sea- 
sonal operation owing to the lack 
of modern artificial refrigeration. 
They depeuded on the cold wea- 
ther for their working season 
and natural ice from the river for 
holding over of the product. 
Huge ice houses lined the banks 
and it was nothing unusual for 
ice a foot thick to be cut for ; 
several months in the winter. We) od 
are told that the climate has not tas 
changed; that our winters are no 
different from those of the ear- 
lier days. But many of us know 
that the ice froze at much higher 
temperatures when we had the 


QO 
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months at a time. Our boys of 
today have in many instances 
never seen it frozen over at all, 
much less see ice more than a 


| foot thick on its surface. 


Gone too, is the old furniture 
factory of Samuel K. Allen on 
South Second street. The old tan- 
yard so fragrant and odorous and 
the ropewalk where a man and 
boy turned the hemp and flax 
into rope and cordage have also 
been shoved into the past. These 
were the first industries to be 
created from the tasks of home 
and the first to give way in turn 
to the might of the still larger 
factories with improved ma- 
chines, 


Other products there were in 
those early days which only dire 
necessity compelled man to make, 
as home products, namely: cast | 
and wrought iron, steel, copper | 
and tinware. 

Outside the present limits of the 
county, west of Clinton as it now - 
lies, but then within Vigo county, , 
was the old Indiana Furnace. It ; 
was a sizable industry in its day. | 
From a native ore found in its; 
neighborhood the first iron was | 
made in its old forge. With ample 
supply of ore and charcoal to be 
had, low labor costs and a nearby 
market f - a splendid quality; the 
old furnace flourished for a time, à 
then went the way of all = 

Qs 


by an 
|when transportation costs are 
lowered both on the raw material 
and the finished product and 
opened the market to greater 
competition. Today, only a small 
mound of slag and a clearing in 
the woods mark the place where 
| the old Indiana Furnace once had 
its home. 

With the coming of the railroad 
and the opening of the coal fields, 
the old blast furnace on the bank 
of the canal at Washington ave- 
nue became a prominent indus- 
try and then it too succumbed 
in the nineties. North of it in its 
later days was the South Rolling 
Mill and the Nail Works. A little 
further north along the railroad 
was the old glass factory, another 
memory of early industrial his- 
tory. 

In the seventies and eighties 
there grew up along the canal 
across the present course of Ohio 
and Walnut, the old car shops 
and foundry. Across Wabash 
avenue from it and beyond the 
old warehouse of canal days was 
the stone yard where one could 
get quite a thrill from the order- 
ly array of tombstones, complete 
but for the inscription that each 
might fancy contained his own 
name and a date to be expected 
only too soon. 

Among the early industries pro- 
ducing a ware seldom made at 
home were the potteries, the last 
of which was Rhodes Pottery at 
19th and Wabash which passed 
away about six years ago. It 
was at the eastern limits of the 
city bounded by ‘‘Corporatiotn 
Ditch,” a definite point marking 
the beginnings of the ‘‘country,” 
now but an alley north from 
Wabash to Locust. A little east 
of it, about where Twenty-second 
street is now located, stodd for 
many years the famous Last 
Chance with its pithy motto, 
“Lager Bier sold here.” 

The beverage so modestly ad- 
vertised was to be had at several 
other establishments such as the 
Pig and Whistle at the northeast 
corner of Ninth and Wabash, the 
Atlantic Garden on Wabash west 
of Seventh, or almost anywhere 
you happened to be. The places 
of this manufacture were greater 
in number but smaller in size, 
for this industry had become a 
matter of ‘‘mass production” 
and we might add, “mass con- 
sumption.” 

One of these places of produc- 
tion was the old Bergholtz Brew- 
ery on Seventh street between 
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Linton (now Sycamore) street 
and the canal, where in the fifties 
a plant that would be considered 
expensive even in these days, 
turned out a famous brew. Later 
this place was known as Im- 
berry’s and a succeeding owner, 
having, as it is said, acquired 
“Teligion“ closed it down and dis- 
mantled it for the good of his 
soul. It is said that at times 
signs of renewed activity are 
visible in the way of gigantic 
rats that are said to emerge from 
the ancient vault far below the 
street level. 

Another industry of the same 
kind flourished on Ohio street 
near First where Easter’s, Brew- 
ery was succeeded by the Vine- 
gar Factory of early days. On 
the bank of the “Basin” of the 
old canal stood Balize’s Mill, its 
location in later days occupied 
by saw mills and huge piles of 
sawdust, on the yielding surface 
of which it is said a large per- 
centage of the circus acrobats 
of the country learned to fall, 
turn back flips and double rolls. 

With the disappearance of the 
canal went the boatyard and the 
dry dock where repairs were 
made on the canal boats. The 
boatyard and dry dock were lo 
cated north of Chestnut and west 
of Third, to the rear of the old 
Hominy Mill. 

The latter industry took a new 
lease on life in the eighties, flour- 
ished mightily and passed on to 
its reward 30 years later. 

The old Phoenix Foundry on 
North Ninth street became the 
Prox Manufacturing Co., and was 
removed years ago to South 
First street. Another noted foun- 
dry stood for many years at the 
southwest corner of First and 
Walnut. It was built in early 
days and at one time owned by 
W. J. Ball who came to Terre 
Haute, with his two sons, as an 
engineer of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal. His sons were W. C. and 
Spencer F., who for many years 
were the publishers of the old 
Gazette. As the Eagle Foundry, 
owned by J. A. Parker, vent out 
of action a few years ago, and 
the pl.nt has now become Sprin- 
ger Toundry. There are a few 
other foundries but they are out- 
classed by the huge and most 
modern Gartland Foundry, in the 
southwest section of the city, and 
the Terre Haute Ma‘'eable and 
Manufacturing Co. at Nineteenth 
street and Maple avenue. They 
are both large industries. 
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Sunday, June 13, 1954. 


|Sixty-Five Years Ago On East Main 
As Terre Haute Moved To The East 


By A. R. Markle. 


T THE TIME of which we write 
the mill at 1000 Wabash ave- 

| nue was in operation by Wright. 
L. Kidder & Son, as one of the 
last old-time flour mills which 
flourished in Terre Haute. On 
the west side of 
the mill, rail- 
road cars load- 
ed with grain) 
coming in or 
flour going out 
could be trans- 
-$ ferred from one! 
Í track to anoth- 
i er by a mova- 
' ble section of; 
1 track supported | 
on rails, and, 
mw the car was 
į pushed on to 
. this and moved 
| over to put the 
ear in line with 
another track. 
| A. R. MARKLE. At 1212 Wabash 
was William H. 

Baker, a dealer of flour and feed. 


‘In the -apartment over his busi-|'H. Little were partners in their 
ness resided James H.-Eaton, a{;business of hardware, stove, gut- 
driver for the Terre Haute Street!; tering and tinware. Their store 


Car Company. The next building 
east was occupied by Charles 
Woelfle who was an old-fashioned 
boot and shoemaker. Eden Cullen, 
a commission merchant, resided 
at 1016 Wabash. Next door to 
him was Henry Apmann, a shoe- 
maker. G. Seth Williams had his 
drug store at 1022 Wabash ave- 
nue. This was an exception to the 
general rule that a druggist should 
have his business situated on a 
corner where his well-lighted win- 
dows containing bottles filled with 
red and green liquid could be 
seen for a distance of many 
blocks. 

At 1024 Wabash was William, 
MeWilliams who had a boot and 
shoe business. 

Some First Families. 

At 1100 Wabash Francis J. Rupp 
operated a meat market, while 
upstairs was Debs Hall. Next door 
to him Daniel Debs, father of 


Little, a partner in the firm of | 
Fenner and Little. A saloon oper- 
ated by David Getty was located 
at 1120 Wabash. William Reh- 
mann, a picture framer, lived at 
1122 Wabash; it was at this time’ 
that people cut pictures out 
(chromo) and framed them them- 
selves to satisfy their desire for 
art. At 1124 resided George O. 
Thomas, a laborer. Next door to 
him James N. Shepherd had a 
livery, sale and boarding stable. 
J. Walter Kelchner, a boot and 
shoemaker, occupied the next 
place east. 

At 1136 Wabash was the busi- 
ness house of John Miller and 
James W. Haley, furniture and 
upholsters repair. Next door to 
them George Fisher had a 
saloon. At 1142 Wabash Mrs. 
Anna Heinig operated a grocery 
store. She was the widow of 
Frederick Heinig who at one time 
had a bakery and confectionery 
store in that same building. 


Some Pioneer Names. 
Samuel L., Fenner and Charles 
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was at 1200 Wabash avenue. 

Mr. Fenner got his start in busi- 
ness as an agent with a tinware 
section of Townley Stove and Tin- 
ware Company, later operated by 
himself. He was a prominent 
member of the Odd Fellows and 
was chairman of the trustees who 
built the temple at Eighth and 
Ohio. His home is on North Sev- 
enteenth street and was a very 
handsome house in those early 
days. John E. Schnell operated a 
bakery at 1206 Wabash avenue, 
Next door to him was the resi- 
dence of Isaac A. Hughes, a me- 
chanic in the Vandalia Shops. At 
1212 Wabash was the home of 
John Long, a stone cutter he was 
one of a vanishing craft. The 
next residence east was the home 
of Charles D. Flaid, superin- 
tendent of the Hawkeye Detec- 
tive Agency. George W. Spoon- 
hoff, a laborer for C. C. Smith, 
lived next door. The Arcel Bros., 


Eugene Victor Debs, had a store |, Soloman..W. Arcel and David | 
where he sold wines and liquors. || Arcel, had their retail confection- 


(At 1104 Wabash Mrs. E. B. Hou-} 
riet had her business place. She | 
was a jeweler and watchmaker. 
It was from her husband that Mr. 
Condit bought the lot on which is 

‘| built the house now occupied by 
Miss Helen Condit, only residence 
on the Indiana State Teachers 
College campus, 

William H. Bridenthal, a miller, 
occupied the building at 1106 Wa- 
bash. Mrs. M. A. Kurhirdt, a, 
widow, lived next door, At 1110) 
Wabash was the residence of Wm. 
M. Ruffner, a carpenter. The 
next door east was the business of 
Stephen Meyer, a saloon and 


pakery. At 1116 Wabash avenue 
was the residence of Charles H. 


ery business at 1220 Wabash ave- | 
nue. At 1222 Mart McKinely, a 
second hand goods dealer, had his 
business. Mr. McKinley had his 
residence at 1230 Mulberry street. 
Samuel Archie, a laborer, had his 
home next door to McKinley’s 
store. At 1232 was the home of 
Robert Lienberger, a laborer at) 
the Vandalia Shops; another la- 
borer at the Vandalia Shops, |: 
George H. Becker, lived at 1236. 
The S. D. Jenness and Company, 
dry goods and clothing, was lo- 
cated at 1238 Wabash avenue. 
Charles P. Bruce had a meat 
market at 1242 Wabash. i 
Mr. Bruce had in his basement 
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a large treadmill wheel and for 
power used a large Newfoundland 
dog and a robust billy goat. They 
would run in the treadmill wheel 
and furnish power for sausage 
grinding machines and power 
for machines filling sausage 
cases. Their reward was choice 
bits of meat and they would 
treadle along and keep the ma- 
chines operating by the hour. 


Never heard of cheaper power. | 


It had T.V.A. beaten. 
Town Growing East. 


In 1889 Terre Haute was just 
beginning to complete its eastern 
expansion. Held back as it was 
by only one crossing of the rail- 
road between Poplar and Chest- 
nut, it had for a long time con- 
fined its growth to Main street 
as a business section and there 
were still trees growing at the 
curb and many residences or 
small shops. One of the oldest 
buildings still serving its original 
purpose was the present freight 
house which was built in 1853, 
and on the opposite side the old 
E. and T. H. freight house and 
offices had been standing for 
some time. 

The only factory east of this 
was the old woolen mill, built in 
1867 by the Kennedys and in 1899 
it still held some of the original 
machinery which had been inac- 
tive for several years. 

Next east of the woolen mill was 
the oldest building east of the 
railroad, being several years 
older than the freight house on the 
north side. 

In 1850, at the time the census 
was taken, it was known as the 


, Other East Siders. 


Elliott W. Turner carried on a 
bakery and confectionery at 1107 
Wabash and lived in the upper 
rooms. The same was true next 
door where Charles H. Woodruff 
had a grocery store at 1109 and 
lived in the same premises. A 
barber shop was conducted by 
John W. Funk at 1111 Wabash. At 
1115 Joseph F. Rauch operated a 
saloon living at the same address. 

Christopher Leibing was a shoe- 
maker at 1117 and taught musie 
on the side, Franz C. Heckels- 
berg was at 1119 and was a cigar 
maker, and he later built on north 
Thirteenth street. Mrs. M. J. 
Smith resided at 1123. This was 
the later location of Hickey and 
Bresett and the son of the latter 
still owns the building and occu- 


| pies the west half of it as a gro- 


National Road Hotel, a small | 


hotel operated by Charles Sea- 
man. 

Lawrence Kretz, a saloon keep- 
er, had his business and resi- 
dence at 1009 Wabash avenue. 
Since David H. Proctor operated 
a boarding house at 1013 Wabash 
avenue, the National Road House 
may have occupied two lots. The 
Shelburn Coal Company was. next 
door at 1023 Wabash avenue. 
William Jefferson was persident, 
Hugh Moore, secretary; Francis 
Richards, manager, and Paul 
Buckley, superintendent’ of mines. 
It was the telephone in this coal 
office that the writer used to 
make his first telephone call. At 
1025 Wabash was the residence 
of Lewis Anderson, a plasterer. 
This should be the one-story brick 
building in which Eugene Debs 
is said to have organized his first 
union in 1875. 
Schumaker had a butcher shop 
and his daughter married Hollie 
N. Oakley, who became the num- 
ber one store of the Oakley chain. 

In some reconstruction work 
one of the walls gave way and 
the building had to be almost en- 
tirely rebuilt. There were no fa- 
talities. This original building 
was at one time occupied by 
Hickey and Bresett who later 
moved to the Twelfth street cor- 
ner, Henry Wilson lived next door 
at 1103 Wabash. George A. Tay- 
lor occupied 1105 for many years 
as a shoe store. 


At 1101, Adam ` 


cery. Joseph E. Sartor and Rich- 
ard H. Taylor operated a saloon 
at 1127 Wabash. At 1129 was one 
of the founders, Meyer Levin, of 
the Levin Brothers wholesale busi- 
ness. Michael Larkin had a gro- 
cery at 1131 Wabash, while at 1135 
William Miller had a restaurant. 
Albert Seifert had a saloon at 1137 
Wabash avenue and Otto Blei op- 
erated a barber shop at 1141. Pat 
Hickey had a store on the corner 
at 1143 Wabash with the usual 
saloon in the rear, He, later with 
Syril Bresett, followed Adam 
Schumaker at the Eleventh street 
corner and then returned to erect 
a new building, the west half of 
which is occupied by Charles 
Bresett who has a grocery store 
there. 


Across Twelfth Street. 


At 1201 James E. Somes had 
carried on for many years a drug 
store, but by the time of which 
we are writing he had been suc- 
ceeded by W. D. Waggoner. Next 
to this at 1207 Valentine Burgert 
had a grocery, and his daughter 
married George Burget who took 
over the grocery business. Peter 
Mank manufactured cigars at 1215 
Wabash, and Samuel F. Flaid 
had his veterinary office at 1217. 
Dr. Leslie McClain had his of- 
fice and residence next door at 
1221 Wabash. A few years later 
he built a home at the southeast 
corner of Thirteenth and Orchard, 
but still maintained his office at 
this location. At 1223 Wabash 
Ferdinand Breitfelder had a shoe- 


maker business and lived in the | 


same, while at 1225, Cyrus P. 
Stevenson had a restaurant. A 
traveler, C. C. Shepard, lived at 
1229 Wabash, and Fred P. Hauck 
had his barber shop at 1231. 
Charles F. Tencer moved to 1233 
Wabash from a block further west 
where he also made boots and 
shoes and taught music as did his 
daughter who taught piano. An- 
other shoemaker, William W. 
Hare, had his shop at 1235 Wa- 
bash, with a Chinese laundry, 
Pong You, at 1239. Albert Neu- 
kom had his drug store at 1241 
Wabash. 


Mr. Neukom, doing a fair busi- ` 


ness as a druggist sold out and 


went to the Klondike. Like many | 


thousands of others he had to 
borrow money to get back home. 
So he often repeated. 


Community Affairs Fila 
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Sunday, September 26, 1954. 


‘Early Terre Haute Industries and 
Their Careers Down Through Years 


A. R. Markle. 

POR a few years after my ad- 
vent as a contractor com- 
petition rose in the person of 
Frank Miller, 
whose first em- 
ployment 


"= who were manu- 
facturing com- 
bination gas and 
electric chande- 
liers. As no one 
entirely trusted 
the electric light 
| for residence 
purposes and 
placed their de- 
pendence on 
f gas, Watson's 
began adding to 
the gas fixtures 
other lines to, 


A, R. MARKLE 
supply electric lighting and Mr. 


Miller, who had received his 
technical education at Kansas 
University, took over that part 
of the work. Later after sep- 
aration from Watson’s he opened 
a shop of his own and in time 
incorporated the Miller Electric 
Company. 

After his death in 1932 his wife 
succeeded him and in turn her 
stock was acquired by others 
headed by Frank Wissel who had 
started as a helper in earlier 
‘days and is still active in the 
business. 


Another Competitor. 


Robert W. Moore was secretary, 
and genera] manager of the Terre 
Haute District Telegraph Com- 
pany whose system extended 
through a large part of the city 
where boxes of the type now used 
by the telegraph company sum- 
moned messengers or by a code 
called on the company for vari- 
ous services which might be de- 
sired by the subscriber. 

As the telephone became more 
generally in use the company’s 
business fell off and Moore took 
over the system which he consid- 
‘ered as being the owner and op- 
erator of the franchise which 
might supply competitive tele- 
phone service. However, he saw 
no future in the telephone and in 
connection with two former em- 
ployees he started contracting. 
These two men were Roland H. 
Jenkins and George Rube. Moore 
carried on here for several years 
but at last accounts was in busi- 
ness in St. Louis though he seems 
to have had a business which 
warranted a Chicago office. 


was! 
with D. W. Wat- | 
son and Son, | 


i] 
i 
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R. W. Beebe contracted here 
for a few years near the close of 
the century, but finally left here | 
and became a salesman at a To-; 
ledo, Ohio, supply house. Later | 
he carried on his own business | 
somewhere in northwestern Ohio. 
His office here was in the west 
end of the first floor of the Rose 
Dispensary. | 

A firm known as Hayes and | 
Williams is listed in the 1904 city | 


‘directory, but I have no informa- 


tion on them. 

In 1906 Coordes and Scheefers 
occupied the south room of the 
half block long one-story brick 
structure which was demolished 
for the erection of the Indiana 
Theater. This firm continued in 
business for a few years before 
they, too, ceased business. 

About this time Alanson 
“Lanse” Williams organized the 
Wabash Automobile and Electric 
Company but the electrical part 
of this firm was outweighed by 
the automobile part and they did 
very little contracting. 

In 1910 the Indiana Electrical 
Supply Company became fixture 
manufacturers taking over that 
portion cf the business of Frank 
Miller who continued as electrical 
wiring contractor. Miller added | 
the electro plating business which 
he carried on for several years 
in Rose Court. Much later he 
moved to his present address at 
118 South Tenth and One-half 
street where he disposed of the 
plating plant. 

J. B. Riley did an extensive con- 
tracting business here and among 
his work was the wiring of the) 
building now occupied by the 
Viquesney Printing Company on 
Ohio street. The building was 
erected by Frank P. Fox who 


‘made his money in a nearby oil 


field and spent much of it as an 
automobile dealer. 
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A never to be forgotten incident 
occurred during the wiring of this 
building. Designed as it was for a 
display room of automobiles a 
very large and heavy door at the 
back was moved on a track when 
it was opened. The wiremen in 
moving this door derailed it and 
it fell on some of the group. Riley 
who heard the noise asked if any- | 
one was hurt and was told by | 
cone who lay still pinned down by | 
‘the heavy door that he was the 
only one hurt and that he had a 
broken leg. Riley stricken with 
horror called for an ambulance 
to rush the man to the hospital. 
He was restrained by the injured 
man and told that his was only a 
wooden leg. To prove it he ex- 
hibited the splinters. Sometime 
later Riley left town. 

Carney Chess was associated 
with Dick Benbridge on Ohio 
street between Fifth and Sixth 
and Benbridge sold out his inter- 
est and joined Miller. Then he 
organized the B-A Electric Com- 
jPpany his interest in which he 
‘later sold to the present organiza- 
tion which now owns their own 
building at Fifth and Mulberry. 
The present B-A Incorporated has 
as its president R. C. Barkley who 
served his apprenticeship at the 
Freitag-Weinhardt Company. He 
was for a time the chief electri- 
cian of the Terre Haute Brewing 
Company. 

In 1918 Bobby Bennett took over 
the room on Ohio street which had 
been occupied by Chess and Ben- 
bridge. Bennett had been em- 
ployed by Freitag and Weinhardt, 
whose electrician, Millard F. 
Nehf, did some of the large jobs 
in Terre Haute, one of the first 
being the Herz Store on Wabash 
avenue. Bennett shared the Ohio 
street room with Lyman Williams, | 
plumber. This building was de- | 
molished a few years ago. | 

Buckner D. Posey, familiarly 
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Pioneer Business Concpyns. t+ uly 


Known To Early Terre Heauteans 


By A. R, Markle. 
|g ee the white man came to 
Terre Haute to make it his 
home, it was a locality. known 
because of high banks of the 
river. 
Bordering the stream and well 
above it was 
a narrow strip 
of timber ex- 
tending possibly 
as far as Sixth or 
S Seventh street, 
which is prob- 
~ ably the reason 
"| the town was 
» laid out only as 
Š far as Fifth 
Í street, while the 
proprietors 
T owned as far as 
Seventh street. 
Across the river, 
j $ subject to re- 
Ey peated over- 
throws was} 
A. R. MARKLE, heavier timber— 
walnut, white oak, and poplar— 
extending as far as one could see 
to the bluffs on what is now 
{Sugar Creek township, Then on 
the east a mile or so of clear 
open prairie and heavier timber 
east of what is now Fruitridge 
avenue, To the north the prairie 
strip widened to a few miles of 
prairie with heavy timber again 
on top of the bluff. 

Fortunate indeed was the one 
who located half of his allotment 

lon the prairie and the other half 
on the hilltop in heavy timber. 
Usually there were springs com- 
ing out of the foot of the bluff 
which afforded water clear and 
cold suitable for the distillery 
which almost everyone built. ` 

The Infant Town. 

With the opening of the sale in 
October of 1816 came the first 
rude homes and among the earli- 
est buildings which stood out 
above the smaller buildings was | 
the Eagle and Lion Tavern at the 
southeast corner of First and Wa- 
bash. This was the first two-story 
building here. In time others fell 
into line and by 1850 there were 
a number of substantial homes 
and brick store buildings in the 
downtown section. With the com- 
ing of the fifties therg was a spurt 
of building of substantial homes 
and in the downtown district some 
three-story brick buildings have 
i weathered more than a hundred 

years. 


The Union Row and Phoenix 
Row west of it occupy the north 
side of Wabash from Fourth to 
Third street. The former was 
built in 1850 and the latter was 
built in 1852. Across the street 
the Warren Block west from 
built in 1853. South of it on the 
built in 1953. South of it on the 
west side of Fourth street the en- 
tire block is older than 1853 for in 
that year William B. Tuell built 
the last of the brick structures in 
the half block from the alley to 
Ohio street on the west side. By 
remarkable coincidence the last 
building to be built was the first 
to-besdemolished after a century 
of existence. The last occupant 
of this building was the Polson 
Hardware Store. : 

The Old City Hall. 

A block south at the northwest 
corner of Fourth and Walnut was 
the City Hall and after its vaca- 
tion by the city in 1938 it was one 
of the first to be reduced in 
heighth to a one-story building. 
The old Asbury Church at the 
northwest corner of First and 
Poplar streets was built about 1840 
and was demolished some sixty. 
years later. The east side of 
Fourth street from Poplar to Wa- 
bash has seen but few changes 
and these due to demolition of 
buildings whose rental was no 
longer profitable. 

The First Public School. 

At the southwest corner of 
Fourth and Mulberry stood a two- 
story high building with a base- 
ment located on a lot donated by 
the proprietors for school pur- 
poses. Built in the 1850’s it was 


demolished in 1878 and a later | 


building known as the Hook School 
because of its builder was in time 
also demolished when no longer 
used as a school. 


The Old Barracks. 

At the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Wabash stood a long 
frame building which during the 
Mexican War was the temporary 
home of those who enlisted for 
that war. It was replaced in the 
fifties by the present building on 
the corner which is now a depart- 
ment store. 

On the northeast corner stood a 
dry good store known as the Spin- 
ning Wheel which was demolished 
in 1869 for the erection of the 
Terre Haute Opera House and one 
of the first tenants was the Hoberg | 
and Root Company, the fourth of | 
the firms which made up the pres- | 
ent Root organization. When the | 
holder of the mortgage, an east- 
ern insurance company, fore- 
closed it was sold and became 
known at the Naylor Opera House, 
It was destroyed by fire in 1896 
and part of the rear wall fell over, 
on the hotel in the rear. This was 
the old Cincinnati House built be- 
fore 1850 and being reconstructed 
and modernized continued and re- 
sulted in the present building 
known as the Earle Hotel. 

Going back to Wabash the east 
half of the block on the north side 
is of considerable age expect for 
the northwest corner which has 
seen many changes. It was the 
one time home of Tuell, Ripley 
and Deming but was razed to be- 
come the White Building. The, 
first floor was occupied by Thor- | 
man and Schloss who suffered | 
some loss at the time of the Hav- 
ens and Geddes fire. 

The Hulman Store. 

In 1857 Francis Hulman bought 
the property at the northeast cor- 
ner of Fifth and Main and expand- 
ed it to include three rooms fac- 
ing the street; later he acquired 
the property across the alley ex- 
tending almost to Cherry street. 
This was the home of Hulman and 
Cox and after B. G. Cox retired 
from the firm Hulman remained 
there until 1893 when they first 
occupied their new building at 
Ninth and Wabash. 
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erie of the Incorporators Recalled 


| . 
| In Terre Haute Business Concerns 


By A. R. Markle. 
early Terre Haute, more than 

a century ago, probably one- 
third of the families living here 
kept a cow, and fresh milk was 
available twice a day to those 
who desired it. We do not know 
the conditions 
during the win- 
ter, but in the 
spring, a boy in 
the family drove 
the cow to pas-| 
g ture‘ on “Six-| 

= teen” which was | 
T known as the 
= school section! 
and lay west of | 
< the county road, 
f now known as 
I Seventh street, 
and between the 
+ present Locust 
+ Street and Maple 
avenue. 

Here, ordinar- 
ily, another boy 
was in charge of the herd during 
the day. Up until 1839 this was 
free pasturing, although the land 
was in charge of the school 
superintendent. In that year it 
was cut up into lots which were 
of the same dimension as the 
city blocks now in that region. 
Some fencing and some building 
cut down on the pasture, but as 
late as 1880 what was known as 
Early’s Grove was still used as 
common property. West of Third 
street from Second to Fourth 
avenues, and Third to First 
streets, was divided into four lots 
which were bought by the city 
and became the City Cemetery. 

With the restricted area be- 
coming smaller and smaller, year 
by year, the ownership of the 
milk cows was transferred to 
farmers on the borders of the 
town, and these dairymen began 
their rounds with a small one- 
horse wagon in which one or 
two 10-gallon containers of milk 
were distributed to their custom- 
ers each day, At the bottom of! 
the can were small faucets from 
which a tin measuring cup gave 
to each customer his daily pur- 
chase. 


A. R. MARKLE. 
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Gravitation had its effect on the 
richness of the milk, as each draft 
from the faucet left the richer 
milk or cream in the bottom of 
the can. The careful dairyman 
also sold cream at a higher price 
in smaller quantities. This was 
either drawn from the remaining 
quantity in the can or from a 
small container which carried the 
richer milk or cream which had 
been left in the bottom of the 
can. The unfairness of this meth- | 
od brought about a revision of 
possibly a town or city ordinance 
which required that the milk be 
drawn from the can by a long han- 
dled dipper inserted in the top of | 
the can and the milk was to be 
vigorously stirred before being 
measured. In the course of events, 
due to weather conditions or na- 
ture’s own separation, the cream 
frequently soured and the dairy- 
man was required to make it into 
cheese or butter. 

First Corporation. 

By 1880 the milk wagons com- 
peted for business and each fam- 
ily had its own supply so that in 
a single block there might be as 
many as four dairymen in compe- 
tition for the trade. The quality 

| of the milk improved through this 

competition but it was not until 
1902 that a corporation was or- 
ganized, having among its found- | 
ers a few physicians and others 
to whom better and purer milk | 
was to be furnished. This was the 
Terre Haute Pure Milk Company, 
and among its founders were: 

Lee Goodman, who resided at 
518 South Sixth street. He was 
connected with the Goodman & 
Hirschler, clothiers and merchant 
tailors at 410 Wabash avenue. 

Another founder was Dr. John 
R. Crapo whose office was at 606 
Walnut street. His home address 
was 130 South Sixth street. Charles 
Arleth, who was secretary to An- 
ton Mayer and who handled al- 
most all of Mr. Mayer’s business 
transactions, resided at 609 South 
Center street. When Mr. Mayer 
erected a three-story building þe- 
tween the Merchants and Tribune 
buildings, recently converted into) 
a two-story building, Mr. Arleth | 
occupied a small office on the sec-| 
ond floor. In later years this be-| 
came the office of the superin- | 
tendent ef public schools, “fr, 
W. H. Wiley.. The balance of tia) 
second floor in those days was oc- | 
cuvied by the Terre Haute Public 
Library, where Mrs. L. Woerner 
and her daughter were in charge. 
This was the second hom. of the 
library, which was moved after 
the new building was comp!sted. 
Its first home was at 624)4 Wa. 
bash avenue. 


Early Proprietor. DAR 
| Morton C. Rankin was the own- 
er of a lumber yard, his resi- 
dence was on Ninth street below 
Walnut. A little later he was on 
ithe south side of Poular, but 
when the property was sold to 
the Southern Indiana Railroad he 
| opened a new yard at Eleventh 
and Spruce streets. After his 
tragic death it became the Arm- 
strong-Walker Yard. Another 
founder was David Watson whose 
occupation was that of a member. 
and gas fitter. He was prominent 
in fraternal circles and at one 
time was county clerk. His wife 
was Molly Wheat of East Chest- 
nut street. 

Anton Mayer erected a building 
recently remodeled between the 
Merchants Bank and the Tribune 
Building. The building at 649 Wa- 
bash avenue which is now being 
converted from a three-story to 
a one-story which is to be occu- 
pied by the Woolworth store. 
| Benjamin G. Hudnut was a 
prominent industrialist, who op- 
‚erated a chain of hominy mills 
-through western Indiana. He was 
| president of the Vigo County Na- 
tional Bank. The bank failed 
while under his control, with a 
heavy loss to his depositors and | 
| stockholders. He died in Massa- 
| chusetts some years later, after 
| operating his hominy business 
| from an office in Boston. 

_Emile Froeb was with the leath- 
er, findings and harness hard- 
| ware on South Sixth street. His 
wife was a sister of Ida Housted 
Harper, our first woman editor, | 
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Pioneer Builders Who First 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Perhaps the old water mill 
nished the people bread. 
This water mill was erected 
built, it was a real calamity to 
The next year, 1817, Major 
Markle built his better and more 
substantial grist mill in the north 
part of the county on Otter Creek 
: veo and this mill 
i ground the 
| grain for set- 
' tlers all over 
the Wabash 
` Valley. 
| A “float 
i mill” was 
+ built on the 
Wabash in 
early times by 
$ $ Mr. Bennett. 
Dorothy J. Clark Bes three 
| the river. A steam mill was put 
jue in Terre Haute by the Wal- 
lace Brothers along about 1823. 
i However, the people subscribed 
the funds and gave them to these 
men to build the mill. The broth- 
ers were the sons of the preacher 
who held his meetings in the 
courthhouse. 

As early as 1824 B. I. Gilman 
of Cincinnati, father of Mrs. 
Flora Gulick, started in Terre 
Haute the business of pork pack- 
ing. His was a pioneer establish- 
ment and immediately other pork 
packers began operations. Some 
| of the earliest ones were: J. L. 
| Humeston, B. H. Griswold, L. 
Ryce, James Ross, William J. Rie- 
man & Co., John F. and William 
iS, Cruft, and John Burson who 
| had a cheap wooden structure on 
the south side of Wabash avenue 
below First. 

Alexander McCune was the 
packer at this place. Daniel John- 
son and Ralph Wilson did busi- 


ness in a frame house until they | 


built on the north side of Wa- 
‘bash on the lot later occupied by 
the Kintz Lumber Company. 
Another Plant Opened. 
Jacob D. Early, after packing 
some years with Joseph Miller, 
opened up a place of his own on 
the south side of Mulberry street. 
This was afterwards converted 
into a theater, where such people 
as Alex Drage and wife, Sam 
Lathrop and Sam Burgess gave 
| performances and the histrionic 
efforts of native talent were 
| tried out, __._ 


Discovered Local Resou 


trial improvement on the old stump and horse mills that in their slow and imperfect way had fur- 


es down Tiver route on flat boats. Even 


ithe pork packing industry was 
i still an important one here in 


«j utilized in its manufacture that; 


ident and B. G. Hudnut, secre- { 
tary and treasurer. 
Employed 100 Men. H 
| i 
} 


Later, the company had two 
mills, a frame and a brick and 
also an iron clad elevator here. 
They gave employment to 100 
men, with a 1,200 barrel daily 
output of old-fashioned lye homi- 
ny, called hominy grits. 

They had two other mills. one 
at Mt. Vernon, Ind., and one at 
Pekin, Ill. The four mills con- 
sumed 16,000 bushels of corn 
daily. Besides hominy grits, they 
also produced clean meal, corn 
flour, pearl corn, corn meal, 
hominy feed and maizone, beside 


the aforementioned Mazoil. The 
Hudnuts were the inventors and 


oterassa Soit V) {l-2 /-/ S6/ 


on Honey Creek built by Lambert and Dickson was the first indus- 


in 1816 and when it was washed away, not very long after being 
the early settlers in this region. 


| Chauncey B. Miller built a Cooperage Works. 
pork house in 1841 on the corner The Wabash Cooperage Works 
of Canal and Water streets. Mr. | was located between Second and 
Early later purchased these | Third streets along the Vandalia 
premises in 1848 and built his | railroad tracks. Its products con- 
large pork house the same year. | sisted of all kinds of tight bar- 
James Johnson and James Far- | pels for use in distrilleries and 
rington, Israel Williams and John | the oil trade. The last owner was 
Boudinot built a pork house in| Mr, Gilman and the place be- 
1842. The other pork houses} came known as the Gilman Stave 
were owned by Paddock & Co.,| and barrel Factory 
Levi G. Warren, Benjamin and In 1900 Frank “McKeen. D. E 
Samuel McKeen, George R. Wil Reagin, S. C. McKeen, J J Dan- 
son, John Duncan and others. ehan 2a o McGregor reor-| 4 capacity of 150 barrels a day. 
It was the custom in those days ganized the concern and for more’ In 1884, Mr. Newhart died and 
before railroads to send the corn flan two years they employed 56, the business was conducted by | 
and pork to New Orleans via the men who turned out 225 barrels |the widow and the son, who con- f 
a day. The plant closed down just structed the mills throughout 
before Prohibition. with an enlarged capacity of 
Stephen Adair was the sole |400 barrels a day. In 1886 this 
proprietor of a loose barrel fac- mill burned down and was re- 
tory on East Crawford street built with a capacity of 500 bar- 
near Thirteenth. The factory oc- rels a day. The buildings were at | 
cupied nearly a half-acre, em- South First street and shipments 
ploying 20 men the year round. Were made to all parts of thef 
His son, Ed Adair, was foreman | United States. n 
and the annual output was from In the southwestern part of 
50,000 to 70,000 barrels. He man-! the city, on the river, was an 
ufactured barrels of all kinds for extensive plant owned by James 
the packing of salt, coffee, flour, | Nichols, covering 10 acres and 
etc., as well as boxes for packing furnishing employment to 75 
all kinds of merchandise. Most | skilled workmen. This enterprise | 
of the product was used in the | Was the oldest and largest of its | 
city and only a small portion was kind in this section of the state, i 
shipped away. including the only saw mill in | 
The Hudnut Milling Company | the city. They produced lumber, | 


patentees of all the machinery 
and devices used in their factory. 

Newhart and Gardner estab- 
_lished a hominy mill in 1878 with 


after the close of the Civil War 


Terre Haute. In those days the 
freight rates of Indiana played 
havoc with the trade and a 
farmer had to pay more for a 
haul of two miles than for one 
the full length of the road, and 


the pork packing industry there- 
fore took a slump. 


The’ last season that a pork 
house was in operation was from 
1878 to 1879 and the product was 
much smaller as compared to 
that of other years. An effort 
was made later to organize a 
pork packing company here but 
again the freight rates prevented 


| its success. | was established first in 1852 in| flour barrels, staves, hoops, i’ 
At one time Terre Haute was Edinburg, Ind. and grew to be poultry crates, packing boxes. 
in danger of being named “Hog- one of the greatest industries in | etc. f 


More about early industries in 
next week’s column. 


the country. It was moved to 
Terre Haute in the early sixties, 
and work began in an humble 
way in an old wooden building at 
the foot of Walnut street on the 

river. Theodore Hudnut was pres- 
Back in the eighties Terre 


i " 
Haute was much concerned Siki 


i the experiments of the Hudnut ! 
Hominy mill. It was discovered | 
that an oil could be extracted 
from the heart and germ of In- 


opolis” because of the large num- 
ber of hogs raised in this section, 
which with the corn yield, made 
this region famous and pork 
packing could be maintained 
here the year round. 


dian corn. This was Mazoil, a ENCE 
transparent liquid, golden in i TE 
color, with a specific gravity DO NOT CIRCULA 


about equal to ordinary lubricat- 
ing oil. It was odorless and very | 
clean so it was used principally | 
for cooking and baking purposes, | 
taking the place of lard or but-| 
ter fat. The Hudnut company 


part of the corn which was not 
used in hominy or grits which 
was the company’s main product. | 
About 100,000 gallons a day of 
ol was turned out by this! 
company, 
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Manufacturers Advertise i 


THER - OTE 1¢ } 
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By DOROTHY J. CLANK 


According to the EXPRESS one hundred years ago the list of Terre Haute's 
manufacturers and their products was long and impressive. I’m sure time and 
space caused many companies to be omitted, but here is the 1870 list: 

“John Best is doing his level best in the manufacture of boxes. 

“Joseph York’ s rope factory is a scene of earnest activity and doing a good 
paying business. ee 

“J.B. Hagerty & Co.'s tin, copper and sheet iron works are a prosperous 
branch of our city anufacturers. 

“Some very large ca tings for the new blast furnace are being made at Seath, 


umps that cannot be excelled. He proposes to enlarge 
sent season. 


“The fort ngine of the Vigo Iron Co. has been put in position 
and has every Je: eing a first-class job. 

“Those who. sted in stone work may see most creditable specimens 
at the yard of Wa icFarlane or at Walter & Eppinghousen’s. 


Gey. Piper’s hu ‘Spoke factory is a lively establishment. It is turning out 
a large quantity of excellent work which meets with a ready sale. 
“Mr. Wm. Fairgrieve, the new superintendent of the nail works, is very pop- 
ular with employers and employees. 
“The great flouring mill of R. L. Thompson & Co. is turning out 300 barrels 
daily most of which is shipped to New York, Boston and other eastern cities. 
“The Wabash Woolen Mills ~» - ‘ f 
on First street are working 
full time. They have recently 
made large 
shipments, 
but have a 
considera ble 
stock on hand. 
"A, J. Craw- 
. ford, Esq. of 
New Castle. 
Pa., is about 
to take up his — 
permanent | 
residence in 
this ‘city, and | 
will bave 
charge q the 
new iron works when they are 
ready to commence opera- 
tions. ‘ 
“McElfresh & Bernard's 
foundry -and machine shops 
have a numher+of orders on 
hand and are turning them 
off with great rapidity. 
“Carter & Co.'s sS -and* 
barrel head manufactory” is 


“The loom Mectory on the 
cornereof Main and Rth 
streets emplays about a dozen; 
hands H is “not a large 
business, but is well con- 
ducted and successful. 

“The Vigo Woolen -Mills, 
east end of Mai Street, are 
working their full force to 
fill large western, orders. 

“The Terre Haute Furniture 
Co. of which S. K. Allen is 
president employs 40 to 50 
Mands. It has been in opera- 
tion four or five years with 
entire success turning out all 
kinds of furniture by steam. 

“J. W. Mand’s wood and 
willow ware factory, recently 
established on Main street, 
near the river. is a new 


a 
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a new branch of business for husiness - + « He sells goods 
At prices that defy eastern 
this city. It is heing prose- competition, 


cuted on a very large scale 


with complete success. “McKem, Paddock & Co.'s 


flouring mills “have been 
running up to their full capa- 
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aly most of the time te 
the last crop came in. They) 
are now driving a very lively | 
business, and making heavy 
shipments to eastern markets. 

“Phillip = Newhart's _ plow 
factory is’ now -working all. 
handed! He will make 2,000 
plows, this year. His sales 
are mainly to western deal- 
ers, although he often fills 
ordé@rs from Indianapolis, , 
Greencastle and other In- 
diana cities and towns. 

“Thompson & Keyes are 
doing a heavy and prosperous 
business at their hub, spoke 
and plow handle factory. They 
find a ready sale at good 
prices for all the work they 
can turn off They. will soon 
inerease their facilities and 
enlarge their line of opera- 
tion. 

“Clift & Williams have just 
made some’ large shipments 
of sash, doors and blinds’ to 
fill orders from®several of the 
western states. They are do- 
ing excellent work and ex 
panding : trade “outlets. s 

“Hudnut &' Co.'s hominy 
mill is stopped for. repairs 
and they are unable to fill 
a large order just received 
from \Glasgow, Scotland. They 
have a direct trade with 18» 
different states in addition tn 
their foreign customers: Their’ 
annual sales total over 12,000 
barrels. : 

fs Portable Mills 
“The Eagle Iron Works of 
W. J. Ball & Co. are filing 
a number of large contracts’ 
machinery to operate coal 

ines. They have shipped 
redently a number of portable 
saw mills and have orders 
for several more. The rail-: 
road scraper manufactured 
by. this firm is believed to 
be the best article of the 
kind now in use. 

“Terre Haute does not do a 

very large business in manu- 
facturing carriages, but it has 
the reputation of doing 
what it does in the best man- 
ner. Messrs. Wildy, Thomas 
& Co. and Messrs. Scott 
Oren & Co. have at their 
sales rooms some specimens 
of their products that would 
reflect credit on any carriage 
factory in any part of the 
Union. 
. “The Vigo Iron Co.'s furn- 
ace, including the various ex- 
tensive buildings, is being 
pushed rapidly. 

“Seath, Hager & Gilman 
are still engaged in making 
freight cars for the St.L., 
T.H. & Vandalia, and other 
railroads, 


Eddie, Earl, Ora— 
Recollections. of Pla 
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Sin 
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And Peop 
By RASS o Pr- 


Star Staff Writer 

Double street car tracks ran 
from Second Street east on 
Wabash Avenue, and the “June 
bug” street cars from ten lines 
to all parts of the city carried 
thousands of passengers into 
the downtown area. 

There were many landmarks 
in the area, now only names to 
a few who remmember how “‘it 
was” a few decades ago. 

There were also landmark 
people, personalities known by 
all but perhaps not by more 
than a nickname. 

For example, there were Ed- 
die, Earl and Ora, newsboys in 
the downtown area. All three 
were grown men, and their 
voices hawking their papers, 
could be heard for blocks. 

Eddie Taylor, often called 
the ‘‘mayor of Seventh and 
Wabash’’, sold Terre Haute and 
Indianapolis papers and was on 
his beat until early afternoon 
each day. He Jost both arms 
above the elbow while young, 
but had his car equipped with 
cups on the steering wheel, and 
drove it around town safely. In 
the afternoon he had a paper 
route in the north part of the 
city. 

Earl Wetzel, tall and lanky, 
covered the business area 
rather completely from the 
Court House east to 13th St. He 


met every train at the Union | 


and Big Four depots. 

Ora Little also had many 
downtown customers, and ser- 
viced newsstands in drug stores 
and hotels. Ora could whistle, 
with fancy trills until some of 
them resembled bird. calls. 


As this is the holiday season, 


‘recollections should include 


some of the downtown holiday 
decorations. The community 
Christmas tree was erected at 
the intersection of Eighth 
Street and Ohio, using many 
trees bound to a center pole 
about thirty feet high. A plat- 
form was built on one side of 
the tree where Santa Claus 
could hold forth a few days 
prior to Christmas with candy 
for the youngsters. The tree 
was decorated and lighted. 

Wabash Avenue, and 6th, 7th 
and &th streets, were decorated 
with Christmas tinsels and 
lights. These were draped 
across the streets, between op- 
posite boulevard light stan- 
dards. Later, the lights and 
tinsel roping was draped 
between standards on the same 
side of the street, to reduce the 
overhead hazard. 

Larger downtown stores 
decorated the fronts, often four 
or five stories high. Stores, 
such as Meis, Roots and Herz, 
had elaborate window display 
for the children...Santa's 
workshop, Santa delivering 
toys, Christmas elves at work, 
or a Nativity scene. 

Theodore's Hat Cleaning and 
Shoe Shine shops were on N. 7th 
and S. 7th, just a few steps 
from Wabash avenue, and on 
Wabash, a few steps west of 7th 


CEA 


street. Shines were a dime, and ' 


hat cleaning ranged from 50- 
cents to $1. 


A favorite downtown window | 


was that of the Greek candy | 


kitchen, west of 7th street on 
Wabash avenue. A mechanical 


taffy pulling machine operated | 
in the window most of the day, : 


pulling white, pink or yellow 
taffy. Inside, display cases 
were filled with various kinds 


of candy and caramel corn, all. 


made at the store.. Specialities, 
other than taffy, were pralines 


have been none like them since. 
Two police officers asisigned 
to downtown were Pat Gleason 


| and caramel apples. And there | 


directed traffic at 6th and 7th 
and Wabash during rush hours, 
Standing in the middle of the 
street with “stop and go” signs 
on a standard, turned by hand. 
Gleason was about 5 foot 10 in- 
ches, and a bit rotound, while - 
Rickiemen was tall and thin. 
They had the nicknames of 
“Mutt and Jeff” but not to their 
faces. 

There were several down- 
town barber shops and each had 
shoe shine stands. Hair cuts 
were 5@-cents, and shaves 15 to 
25 cents. And there were few 
beards or mustaches. 

Herz and Roots had tea 
rooms at one time or another. 
The Goodie Shop and Chili Bills 
were popular restaurants, and 
Mother Eaton’s restaurant was 
located in the old Filbeck 
Hotel, 5th and Cherry streets. 

The Herz store, located about 
646 Wabash Ave., later became 
Alden's. The building was torn 
down when Alden’s closed, and 
the location is now part of the 
large parking lot at 7th and 
Wabash. Other stores also 
located where the lot now is 
were J.C. Penny and Sears, 
both moving to shopping 
centers. The Oak Hall Phar- 
macy, predecessor of Hook’s 
Drugs, once located at 7th and 
Wabash Ave., was founded and 
operated for many years by 
Con Herber. Many older Terre 
Haute druggists received train- 
ing as a druggist in the Oak 
Hall, including Charles King, 
who later owned the Gillis Drug 
chain here; and Frank N. Tut- 
tle, operated Shandy’s and King 
Drugs at 3rd and Wabash for 37 
years. 

There were’ several men’s 
wear stores, three of which 
were probably better known, 
Herb Leach Quality Shop, Tune 
Bros., and Joseph’s. Three men 
are still around, graduates of 
these shops, Morris Lebowitz, 
now with Meis men’s shop; Jim 
Jenkins, who-went from Tune 
Bros. after it closed, to Morris 
Plan; and Ben Jenkins. Carl 
Wolf's Men’s Clothing, located 
at Spectator Court and Wabash 
Ave. for many years, later 
combined with the Jame-Wolf 
store, across the street’ and 
Specialists in women’s wear, 
and operated in a new two- 


Story building. 


and Henry Rickleman. They 
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Some of the other women's 
wear shops were LaSalle Shop 
on N. 6th St.; the May Shop, in 
the Grand Opera House 
building; Silver’s on Wabash 


Ave.; Edythe and Marie Hat . 


Shop, for many years in’ the 
Sycamore Building. 
.Following World War I, 
Army and Navy surplus stores 
opened in larger cities across 
the country, and there were 
two in Terre Haute, 228 Wabash 
Ave. and 300 Wabaash Ave. 
Morris’ Pawn Shop was located 
about 304 Wabash Ave. Anchor 
Furniture was located about 
311 Wabash Ave.,and Smith 
Hardware Store, selling 
hardware and owned by 
William Baugh, was at 30! 
Wabash. 

After repeal of the 18th 
amendment, and beer, whiskey 
and wine were legal, several 
taverns opened in the down- 
town area but usually on a side 
street. There were no taverns 
in the 500 areas or 700 block on 
Wabash, as these were retail 
store areas. 

The Arcade Terminal 
building, about 814 Wabash 
Ave. was the interurban depot, 
and was an open arcade from 
Wabash north to the several 
tracks where interurbans stop- 
ped. This is now a parking lot, 
and the terminal building is 
closed and rather run-down- 
the-heels appearance. 


« Stahl-Urban Mfg. Co., 

| manufacturers of work clothes, 
was located east of Ninth st. on 
Ohio Ave., and the Erhmann 
Mfg. Co. directly north across 
an alley on Wabash Ave. Ehr- 
mann also manufactured work 
clothing. 

Hulman Co. has been located 
at 900 Wabash Ave., and north, 
for more than 100 years. There 
has been a hotel on the site of 
the Terre Haute House for 
more than 137, years. First 
known as the Prairie House, 
the hotel was built by Chauncey 
Rose and was ‘out in the 
country’ as the city was 
roughly bounded on the east by 
4th street. The second hostelry 
was built somewhat later on 

. the same site, and razed to 
make way for the present 
building in 1927. 

Both A & P Tea Co. and 
Piggly-Wiggly Markets had 
downtown, locations. There 
were two large dry goods 
stores, Kleeman's at 601 
Wabash Ave.; and Levi's at 504 
Wabash. Some of the jewelery 
stores were Froeb, Swope, 
Biggs’, and Sterchi’s, all local- 
ly owned, and the Spritz store, 
a chain operation. Other fur- 
niture stores were Silberman's, 
Foster “Feather Your Nest 
With Foster Furniture”, and 
Silverstein's. Corner started in 

| later years at 3rd and Wabassh. 

At 7th and Wabash was the 
United Cigar Store, with all 
kinds of cigarettes, cigars, 
pipes and pipe tobacco, but no 
cigar store Indian. “Punch” a 
large wooden statue on a 
wheeled base, was in front of 
Biel’s Tobacco shop between 
4th and 5th on Wabash. : 

Thompson’s restaurant was 
located west of 7th on Wabash, 
and was open all night. The 
Toasty Shop, on S. 7th St., 
owned by Wilson Clark, was 
famous for its sandwiches. 
McPeak’'s restaurant, located 
east of the present main office 
of the Terre Haute First 
National Bank, provided 
employment for hundreds of In- 
diana State Normal School 
College students. 

Among the better known per- 


, dealer; 


sonalities downtown were 


George Scott, attorney; George , 
Oscar Dix and Floyd Dix, at- — 
torneys: J. B. Harned, news- 
paperman; Curt Bridwell, 
Tribune Court House reporter; 
Gus Theodore, Harry Fitch, in- 
surance man; Gilbert Gambill, 
attorney; Nate Filbeck, 
banker; Pete Van Horn, Billy 
Wheatfill, and Ted Clerk, 
men’s wear; John Hefty, J.B. 
Pfister and Len Hirt, realtors’; 
Ron ‘‘Cootsie’’ Lammers, paint 
store on near east side; Dorel 
Beal, Bon Ton Bakery; Charles 
Newlin. banker; D.C. Johnson, 
realtor; Herb Mace, tire 
G.O. Nicolai, Terre 
Haute Traction and Electric 
Co., later Public Service Co.; 
Frank Rawley and Ray Kearns, 
attorneys: Leonard Kincade, 
county prosecutor and at- 
torney; Walter Talley and 
Charles Templeton, coal min- 
ing, and countless others who, 
over the years, helped to build 
Terre Haute from a pioneer 
village into a major Indiana 
community. 


By RICHARD TUTTLE) 
Star Staff Writer < k 
There was the aroma of 


roasting’ peanuts and popped 


corn. A fragrance of »un- 
wrapped soaps and incense and 
inexpensive perfumes was 
subdued but evident. 

Every counter had a new 
product to. be viewed, a new 
mystery of ‘what’ and ‘how’. 

This was the 10-cent store, the 
Woolworth dime. store, the 
Kresge dime and» quarter 
store. This was the store ofr 
everyone, aS many items were 
available only at the 10-cent 
store, and the millionaire and 
$10-a-week clerk had to rub 
elbows at the same counter. 

The local Woolworth, located 
then at 617 Wabash Ave.. had 
two ‘island’ candy counters. 
filled with bulk candy to be 
purchased in any quantity, a 
nickle or dime. All types of 


chocolate candy, hard candy, | 
licorice sticks and chunks, jelly ` 


Sthass \ Tit 


' The Old 


— 


10-C 


beans. white round mints. 
caramels. coated’ peanuts, 
peanuts. almonds. and perhaps 
pecans. There must have been 
forty-kinds of candy. each tobe | 
eyed hungrily | before a selection j 
was made. ` i | 

The i counter was 
closely inspected. for nails, | 
screws, brads, tools, padlocks, 
small clamps, and a section for | 
paints, brushes and varnishes. 

But the main counters were | 
those with toys. all sizes. 
shapes. colors. types, 
mecahnical, push. dolls with | 
moveable arms and legs. and | 
dolls of one piece Prices ranged | 
from a nickel to as much as | 
50-cents for the fancier toys. , 
Dolls may be as much asa $1 

The toy Counter wasn't only | 
for kids. but adults stopped to | 
look over the display. perhaps | 
wind-up a toy racer or walking | 
bear. A toy train on a circular | 
track may cost as much as a $! i 
or so, but there were a couple of | 

freight cars with the train. 

Toys were metal. stamped | 


| and put: together with small tabs 


in holes and bent or twisted. 
Details were painted on, and no 
one though much about the , 
consequences of chewing off the | 
paint. True. ‘the wind-up: 
machinery got out of whack. but | 
then it was fun to dismantle the ; 


toy and check the machinery. | 


By and large. the more 
expensive toys. such as Erector , 
sets. electric trains. wagons. 
sleds and fancy dolls and doll | 
buggies. were sold by the 
department stores, and usually 
at Christmas. A dime store toy 
sufficed for a birthday or | 
reward for good behavior. | 
The dime stores usually had a `i 
fountain, and the Woolworth | 
store had ‘a large one. There | 
was a noon special luncheon, 
but most of the business was the 
shopper buying a Coke, soda or 
sundae. Woolworth’s was noted : 
for having the best -apple | 
dumpling in town, — 
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One cõunter was filled with 
jewelry, and the youngsters 
really thought these were 
diamonds. emeralds. pearls. 
gold or silver bracelets, real 
jewels inthe brooch. Smal! bars 
of soap, small tubes of 
toothpaste. small bottles of 
shampoo, the right size for an 
overnight trip. were available 
for the usual dime. 

Clerks were there to help the 
customer. to find the right color 
or the right size or weigh out the 
nickel’s worth of jelly beans. 
The counter of school supplies 
displayed. pencils, crayons. 
notebooks. paper, tablets. 


rib 


stationery. There were two , 


| || types. those approved by the | 


schools and those which were | 


not. and were usually 
| purchased for home use. 


_In the name of progress. the 


ten cent store has, like ald) 


| generals. faded away. 


Prices are the major 
difference, and the candy; 
counter is now weighed and | 
wrapped into chs EE | 
plastio bags with little choice on | 
quantity-with a severly reduced | 
vanety. Dresses: shoes, light | 
fixtures. lamps and lamp; 
shades, wall covering. andi 
artificial decorative plants.are | 
displayed over the store. | 

One of the major featurs of | 
the old time store was the sheet | 
music counter. The clerk could! 
also play the piano, and coulf 
often sing-the music she was | 
trying to.seil. 1f the customer 
requested. There. were rumors 
about “many of the leading 
female vocalists of the day, that 
they got their start in the sheet 
music department of a dime 
store. Few records were 
availiable, but sheet music was 
popular and strongly featured. 
The sheet music also had the | 
lingering charts for the ukulele, 
the popular instrument in those 
days. 

There are no more dime 
stores. per se. The same type 
store is now known as a ‘junior 
department -store’. Candy, 
nails. screws are packaged. no 
longer available in bulk. It’s 
stili fun to browse among the 
2.000 t0 3.000 items available. 

Bul progress at times just 

isn't 
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Early Industries Here Ranged 1 From 
Stills To Pork Packing Plants 
SoG. 7 55 S | 


A. R. Markle. 

The oldest settlers brought 
with them enough food, clothing t 
and implements to fill their im- 
mediate needs. Much that they 
acquired after their arrival they ! 
made for themselves for in a new 
country the settlements were far 
apart. Only on such occasions 
as house raisings or other com- 
| munity projects was help re- 

quired. 

When they started the long 
journey to Indiana territory, they 
brought with them corn meal, 
| flour, sometimes a side of bacon, 
i and always salt, coffee, tea and 
‘| the necessary cooking utensils to 
provide food while on their way. 
Probably the most important of 
{Their equipment was the long 
handled skilled or frying pan 
if which in itself served for frying, 
baking, heating water and any 


A very useful utensil was a 
Dutch Oven, a kind of glorified 
| skillet, with long legs, a tight? 
| cover and of a depth to accom- į; 
modate a loaf of bread. After 
the dough had risen and been} 
placed in this oven, a bed of new 
coals was raked out and piled 
under and around it. The quality 
| of the bread was in direct ratio 

to the skill of the house mother 

and to her knowledge of yeast 
making. 

An iron pot holding a gallon or 
jmore could be hung over a fire || 
‘for boiling or stewing food. If 
! the head of the family or even a 
‘halfgrown boy was a skilled 
| hunter, fresh meat was always 
available. 
| Coffee could be boiled in either 
1of these receptables and the cof- 
fee beans were sometimes roast- 
ied as needed, or often times a 
week’s supply would be roasted } 
in the oven or kettle. If no com- | 
\ fee grinder was available the | 
beans could be broken on a flat = 
rock or other smooth surface. 
tor fresh meat there was plenty. 
There were squirrels, pigeons 
{and an occasional deer or bear. 
[A whole meal might be provided | 
‘jin the case of a large animal 
which had been killed of which 
jonly a part could be used. 
Settling Down. 


Those who came up from Ken- 
tucky usually tried to arrive in| 
time to plant something to carry 
over the winter. Arriving at their 
selected spot, if a cleared space 
could be found they would plant 
corn, they felled trees and 
cleared the land. The brush and 
logs were burned unless some of 
the latter were fit for building in 
which case these were rolled 
apart to be used in the building 
of the cabin. 

A home site being selected, the | 
| ground was leveled and the first 
of the suitable logs having been } 


‘| receptable was needed. | 
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properly notched and trimmed f 
were rolled in place. Often this Í 


{| was the work of the family alone. 
i When the walls were so high 


that additional help was required, 
“neighbors from miles around 
gathered for a raising ‘“‘bee.” On 
a given day men, women and 
children gathered at the site, and 
4 while the men toiled to raise the 
logs in place the women prepared 
the meal. If time hung heavily 
on the hands of the women, the 
result was knitting or other 
homely tasks to be performed. 
Newcomers and New Work. 
The first need of these arrivals 


jj was food and shelter and in 


“response to this need came the 
i$ grist mill and the saw mill. Both 
were new industries on a larger 
scale than the individuals re- 
f quired. Our first mill was the 
j Markle Mill on Otter Creek which 
J was in full operation before the 
il beginning of 1817, and the first 
4 product of the saw mill was lum- į; 
ber for the new house, the first f 
frame house in Vigo county. In} 
connection with the mill there 
was a small store handling a 
| very large assortment of mer- 

chandise. Also in connection Ų 
{| with the mill was a distillery, for } 
d| even at that early date there | 

was a surplus of corn. What 
could not be ground for food or 
to feed the hogs was made into | 
two new industries, the cooper 
shop and the distillery. 

The Still House. 


The first requirement in dis- } 
tilling liquor was a spring which į 
would furnish cold water. Along 
the bluff which formed the old 
Ji bank of the ancient Wabash river 
there were numerous springs and f 
in consequence nearly every 
owner made whiskey from his 
surplus grain. As the fire burned | 
under the great kettle and steam 
rose from the fermented mash, 
the vapor passed through the! 
long copper worm over which j 
played the cold water and the 
steam condensed into the more j 
or less drinkable liquor. i 
| This wsisky, only a small part 
lof which could be consumed |, 
locally, was shipped down the 
iriver to New Orleans and other 
| ocean ports where it found a 

ready market and provided the 
| settler with the money needed to | 
meet the payments on his land. 
South from the mill was Truman į 
Blackman’s house which was ad- } 
vertised for sale after his death. 
The feature of the advertisement } 
published in the Western Sun at 
Vincennes was “two large 
springs ample enough for a still 
house.” This was located a little | 
north of the Fort Harrison road 
on land now occupied by the} 
Ordinance Depot. Two miles? 
farther south, were now in High- 


Jand Lawn Uemetery, thë sur- 
veyors for the state road for In- 
dianapolis to Terre Hause fixed 
į the location of ‘‘Mile Tree 67” as 
a certain distance ‘‘from Joseph 
Jenskes still house.” When the 
ornamental bridge. near the en- 
i trance of the cemetery was built, 
the logs of this old still house 
were found by the builders. 

Another Industry. 

Near the present John H. Beas- 
ley building on Cherry street, 
Robert S. McCabe made fur hats. |; 
| cE ST I. aT) 
Here the small boys of that time ; 
gathered to watch him throw the 
small bits of fur into the whirling |? 
comb while the maker whipped 
the fur lustily until it matted to- |} 
gether into a cone. This was jj 
then steamed and formed around 
a mold to make the fashionable | 
head piece of those far off days. | 

The Cabinet Maker. 


In every small community 
there was some man with an 
especial craftsmanship which ex- 
celled that of his neighbors, the 
cabinet maker. Probably his first | 
duty was the making of coffins 
for the dead. 

These were strictly custom} 
made and of the desired size, 
ordered by the customer. In} 
those early days they were made ! 
of yellow poplar. No attempt at} 
ornimentation was made and‘ 
there was seldoms more than the 
unfinished exterior though the in- : 
side might be lined with cloth to ê 
suit the customer. t 

When excavating for the pres- 
ent Can Company building, the ! 
outline of a coffin was plainly in- f 
dicated by a long row of small: 
green dots on the surface of the | 
sand. These were plainly all that 
was left of the coffin and its con- 
tents after more than a hundred ` 
years of a small child’s burial. į 
The color of the spots was all 
that was left of the small copper ' 
tacks which were used to trim | 
if the interior of the coffin. 
| Coffins were far from being: 
the sole product of the cabinet } 
i maker. He also en oa 
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chairs, stools, tables, bèds and ‘ 
achests for household purposes. 
We have left with us the account }) 
books óf the grandfather of Syd- i 
J ney Goodwin which contain many j 
interesting items. Among these i 
jis evidence of a growing refine- {' 
iment among our people where a 4 
«spade was beginning to be called | 
|a garden implement. In these | 
s| books are many items referring | 
-|to a small building at the rear | 
‘of the lot that was called “af 
.{ necessary.” 


The Furniture Factory. | 


In 1856 Samuel K. Allen is list- | 
ed as a furniture manufacturer. 
Much of his furniture still exists 
in Terre Haute and in only a few 
cases do the owners recognize it 
as the product of one of Terre 
Haute’s earliest factories. The 
writer attempted to locate the 
site of this factory and finally 
found the widow still living at the 
residence on the north end of the 
lot_on which the factory stood. 
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Masonic Order on the condition! 
that they care for his tmotherg 
during her life time. On such 


short notice I have been unable: 
to locate this site. i 


Other Early Industries. 


The coal industry started herel 
in the 1840’s when George Broad- i 
hurst brought samples from a 
small mine he was operating in 
Sugar Creek township. He tried, 
mostly in vain, to induce house- | 
wives of Terre Haute to burn it | 
jin place of wood in their stoves. | 
His failure was due to the quality | 
| of the coal, and the soot and! 
smoke which were against its: 
{ acceptance. | 
‘| Oil was discovered here shortly ; 
H after the Civil War when work-, 
men were drilling a well on the; 
site of the Grand Opera House to 
secure a better and more per- 
manent supply of water for the 
Prairie House. 
Here to their surprise they 
struck oil and so they wired Mr. 
Rose, who was then in New York, ! 
of their discovery. He in turn re- 
plied: “I want water, not oil; | 
keep on drilling.” Some of this’ 
ill-smelling product was put in 
barrels where it stood for several 
years on the lot at the northeast 
corner of Seventh and Scott 
streets. The latter is now called 
Eighth avenue and it was on! 
Eighth avenue that John T. Scott | 
occupied the house which was: 
moved for the construction of the 
Fairbanks Home for Women. } 

His sons, George A. and} 
Charles E. Scott, were required | 
to clean out the family’s chicken : 
4 house which had become infested : 
with parasites. The boys were 
J instructed to use some of this: 
‘oil to spray the interior of the: 
building and that is about all the! 
4 product was ever used for. There 
is a story that one of the rail- 
roads tried to use it for lubricat- 
ing its rolling stock. However, 
there was not sufficient demand 
for oil for that purpose and as} 
further drilling brought up only! 
sulphur water the well was al-) 
lowed to flow down Cherry street 
into the canal where it ruined the | 
‘| canal as a fishing resort. 

Before the coming of the rail- 
roads there was a blast furnace 
known as the Indiana Furnace: 
west of Clinton in Vermillion 
county. It depended on charcoal 
for its operation and “finally 
closed down for the lack of more 
timber. 

Then in the 1870’s there were 
two furnaces in the southeast 
section of the city near where the 
C. & E. I. railroad erosses Wash- | 
ington street. They have been! 
long ago demolished. These fur- | 
naces, Vigo number one and Vigo 
number two, turned out pig al 
for many years and the product | 
was used locally in the foun- 
deries, 

Wrought iron was made in two 
mills in this city, one in the 
neighborhood of Thirteenth and 
Crawford on the E. & T, H. rail- 
road and the other on the Big 
Four railroad west of Third 


| street. The former used much of § 
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Her son bequethed this lot to thei 
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lits product in the manufacture} 
of nails but during some labor § 
“| trouble, operation was stopped | 
| and the wire nail came to take | 

į the place of the cut nail and the 
| industry never recovered. While 
? j the norih mill could not meet the f 
competition of the eastern mills 

l and also ceased operation. ' 


>: . Woolen Mills. H 
In 1857 George F. Ellis built | 
and operated the Wabash woolen | 
mills on the west side of First 


street north of Walnut, and while Ẹ 
the building still stands, it is 
now a salvage plant. In 1866 the 
Vigo Woolen Mills began opera- 
tion at Tenth and Main streets. 
| Built by Kennedy Brothers, they | 
| passed into the hands of Jeffers į 
and Sheeselay. Later acquired by 
Jeffers alone, it became a cotton} 
mill, manufacturing what was} 
ii then popularly known as blue £ 
jeans but has long been out of; 
operation. It is believed that the 
i| Wabash Mill operated only as a 
‘| woolen mill throughout its life. 

Other early industries were the 
breweries, tan yards which con-j 
verted raw hides into leather, 
flour mills, and paper mills 
which converted straw into paper 
as early as 1881 but have long 
been suspended by the present 

er mills. 

Paith the introduction of factory 
made clothing, but before the! 
new synthetic fabrics came into 
being, men and women’s clothing 
were kept out of the family wash 
and sent to industries known ast 
| dyers and scourers on which in-} 
dustry was founded the modern} 
dry cleaning factory. 

Another early industry was the 
manufacture of brick then a 
(hand operation, which perished, 
due to competition of the brick | 
made by machine. 

The baking industry now a 
| great industry took the place of 
i he old home baking and while 
there is question in many minds 
i| as to the cost and quality of the 
I| goods produced, it wili no longer 
i be possible for every mother to 
i bake her own bread. P 2 

This is only a partial list of | 
| the industries which once flour- | 
ished in Terre Haute, and there ' 
are many others which came be- | 
fore the machine age and are | 
w but memories. ; 
Two thriving industries which 
grew to considerable importance 
were the T. B. Johns sawmills on 
the river bank at the foot of 
Chestnut street, and the Early 
pork packing houses which pro- | 
duced large tonnage of prepared 
pork, and this was preserved in 
‘jee houses along the west bank 


por the river. 
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not agree wl is V -0 io 
ery, decided to come to Terre 


. ; ‘Haute. On July 21, 1823, he 
‘Terre Maute Was Laid Out By opened his own. printing house 
ate - 5 | and issued his first SPY t the f 
William Harris, the Gov t Surveyor Western Register an erre 
————T AUG 22 1954 


Haute Advertiser and for nearly 
By A. R. Markle. 


ten years published his news- f 
Ii paper and operated his job print- į 
; THE FIRST need of the proprie- 
tors of Terre Haute after they | 


sj ing business. 
jhad acquired the land was to lay 


Wabash Courier Sold. 


Then in June of 1832 he sold the 
paper and his print shop to 
Thomas Dowling who changed the 
name of the paper to the Wabash 
i] Courier which he operated until 
if late 1841. When Dowling sold the 
4 Wabash Courier to Jesse Conard 
in 1841, he agreed not to resume 
{| publication of another paper in 
Terre Haute for five years. But 
i| his brother, John, came here and 
started the Wabash Express with 

its.first number dated December 
i 13, 1841. Tom remained in the 
4 background as an editor and later 
J on he sold the paper to David S. 
4 Donaldson, taking in exchange the 
latter’s home which has since 
been known as the Dowling 
House. It occupies the block and || 
a half facing Sixth street between 
First and Second avenues and ex- 
tending back at far as the alley 
‘east of Fourth street. 

‘| Another weekly paper, the Wa- 
bash’ Enquirer, had been estab- 
lished here July 4, 1838, by G. A. 
jand Jacob Chapman, but it was 
not long-lived. They favored free 


H trade in opposition to the protec- 
‘| In the spring of 1823 John W.| jtive tariff views of the Courier. 
| Osborn, who had worked with] | After the suspension of the En- 
at Vincennes but who did} } quirer the Chapmans moved to 

{ Indianapolis and founded the 
State Sentinel, which became the 
supporter of the principles of the 
Democratic party, and it was con- 
tinued for many years, Jacob 


~~” Public Sale, 1816, 


Almost immediately they insert- 
‘| ed advertisements in the Western} 
Sun of Vincennes, the Louisville} 
Correspondent, and Liberty Hall, 
‘ya Cincinnati newspaper. These 
called to the attention of the pub- 
ic a sale to be held on the town| 
site on Oct, 30 and 31, 1816. y 
In preparation for this day 
forms were- printed by Elihu 
{ Stout, covering the deferred pay- 
| ments by the purchasers, and 
| bonds to insure to the purchaser 
{that he would receive a proper 
deed for his purchase. 
In turn if he did not pay cash 
{he gave a bond which was also 
printed by Stout to be signed by| 4 
‘ithe purchaser and two sureties. 
While all this printing was for the 
benefit of the town of Terre 
Haute, it was all done. at Vincen- 
`| nes. In 1818 when the county of } , 
Vigo was established and the of-| > 
“} ficials took office, the printing of 
licenses to keep a tavern, to oper- 
‘| ate a ferry, or to open a store 
were all printed at Vincennes. 


William , Harris, |. 
who had sur- 

veyed the town- 

ships for the 

government. 

At what is now 
the intersection 
~ 4 of Poplar and 
Seventh streets 
he drove a stake 
*} and erected a 
$ mound of dirt. 
1 When some five 
“ years later, he 
4 was employed to 
lay out the orig- 
inal town he paid 
no attention to 
his original sur- 
vey and he locat- 
_ ed Poplar street, 
which extended 
only to Fifth street, about a half- 
“block north of the section line 
`} which ran east in the middle of 
ni what is now Poplar street east of 
1 Seventh street. As the 28 blocks 
in the original town were of the 
{i same size, each of them in turn 
Jihad no connection with the orig- 
inal survey. When Chauncey 
4 Rose threw open his land east 
sof Seventh street and north of 
"i Poplar street, Poplar street had 
Arun due east along the same line 
“f as in the original town. In order 
to make a continuous road of Chapman was a member of the 
| Poplar street, the street ran i constitutional convention of 1851, 
slightly south of east until it met} i which ie We present con- 
the section line by which the stitukon OF this state. 


present Poplar street is located. The Terre Haute Journal, 


When the proprietors acquired In 1857 Edmunds, Cookerly and 


the land in the middle of Sep- B 
tember in 1816, they entered into RI Ac a weekly. Bone, ihe 


ja contract between themselves at and o O 
| on Sept. 19, and on the twenty- | ja daily with Colonel Cookerly as 
fifth of September filed a plat editor. The office was located 
‘with the county recorder at Vin- over the post office on South 
cennes Fourth street. In the Express 
dated Oct. 22, 1861, we find the 

following. That about 7 o’clock 

on the evening of the previous 

Monday, a body of soldiers en- 

tered the northern part of this 

— city and marched, under the com- f 
j mand of officers, through several 
‘gage? aie of the Soke oa streets until they 
Comma . Zyra f reache e office of “The Terre | 
ity Affairs Fila Haute Journal,” a paper which 

had been printed and published 

here for a number of years. From } 


È Camp Vigo on the old fairgrounds Į 
Wad EMESS PUBLIC LIBRARY at the intersection of the Fort 
x Yi j “oy Harrison and Seventh Street 


roads they had marched into 
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TERRE HAUTE, LADANA town. After reaching the office 
of the Terre Haute Journal, they 

=a placed guards at several points of 

REFERENCE p access and they then proceeded to 


DO NOT CIRCULATE apes line in front of it in 


| the street to prevent interference 
| entered the office and destroyed 
| everything in it by throwing into 
the street everything movable 


they were unable to move. Later 
in the same article it states that k 
they remained, in the city about |; 
SSS So eee 
two hours. No doubt that these 
were some of the officers and 
men of the Forty-third Regiment 
stationed at Camp Vigo about a 
mile north of the city. The 
article states that there were an |, 
estimated 200 to 500 men in the 
group. 

In the same paper on Oct. 24 
the followed appeared: “We learn 
that the soldiers in Camp Vigo 
are subscribing to a fund to be 
paid out of their first month’s 
wages, to make up the loss sus- 
tained by Colonel Cookerly in the 
destruction of the Journal Office.” 

A notation made under the same 
date tells of the Law and Order 
Citizens holding a meeting with 
W. K. Edwards as chairman and 
Joseph H. Blake as secretary. The 
purpose of the meeting was to ap- 


hs bd 
and descrbyttig “2 Maeve’ sek 


| point a committee to inquire into | 


the outrages of the mob on the 
preceding Monday night and to} 
appoint another committee. The | 
chairman appointed Edmunds, [ 
Beauchamp, Farrington, H. Ross, |: 
J. L. Talbert, Ç. Gilbert and S. 
Conner. The committee retired 
and on return proposed the names 
of C. Gilbert, J. D. Early, L. G. 
Warren, John H. O'Boyle, John 
R. Cunningham, W. B. Tuell, R. 
W. Thompson, William Mack and 
W. H. Stewart as the inquiring 
committee. 

In the issue of the Express for 
Dec. 10 there appeared the follow- $ 
ing announcement: “The Terre 
Haute Journal issued last evening 
in nice, new type, making a hand- 
some appearance.” 


The Prairie Citizen. 


In 1850 James B. Edmunds and 
his cousin, Isaac Coultrin, started į; 
the publication of the weekly, The |} 
Prairie Citizen In May of 1850 
the Express laid plans to publish 
a daily newspaper and Edmunds 
and Coultrin, learning privately of 
this plan, made secret arrange- 
ments to issue their own daily. 

On May 11, the first issue of a 
Terre Haute daily appeared, fol- 
lowed the next day by the Ex- 
press and a little later, the Cour-}: 
ier. However, Terre Haute was 
not yet ready for a daily paper,}! 
particularly three rivals, and aft- a 
er a short-lived existence all daily 
papers ceased publication and 
| again became only weeklies. 
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Early Terre Haute Market News 
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By A. R. Markle. Ji 
With the high cost of living and 
jtalks of inflation all about us to- 
Iday, it is with some amusement 
that we reflect on the prices of 
em 125 years ago. Today money 
yseems to be the goal toward which 
fan are working, but way back in 
those early days of Terre Haute, 
it was of very little consequence. 
If you had money you paid for 
your goods, and if you had none, 
you bartered. 

Along with the operation of the 
old Markle Mill on Otter Creek, 
Major Abraham Markle also oper- 
ated a gentral store which supplied 
almost anything the settlers need- 
ed for existence, All the items 
and accounts used her ecame from 

ll his account book, and covered the 
| pericd from 1822 through March 
425, 1826. 


Food. 

The first thought for subsis- 
tance was food, and although noth- 
ing fancy was carried, Major Mar- 
kle made up for that in quantity., 
Nearly every food item could be 
bought in any quantity, from a| 
pound up to a bushel or barrel. 

Flour could be had for 3c a 
pound, regardless of the amount} 
desired. A half bushel of meal 
cost 25c; 1142 pounds of salt cost 
46c; a half bushel of potatoes cost 
1834c; corn cost 25c a bushel; 
vinegar was 6c a gallon; and cof- 
fee was 30c a pound. Loaf sugar 
sold for 25c a pound, but No. 6 
sugar was only 13c a pound. 

A turkey or a venison ham could 
| be purchased at any time for 25c, 

and since pigeons swept over the 
country in great flocks, an expert 
hunter could sell his quarry for 
\from 75c to $1.00 a barrel. Quail, 
prairie chickens and domesticated 
chickens were plentiful, also, and 
could be sold for 75c a dozen. Salt 
pork, perhaps the most widely used 
of all meats, could be had in any 
quantity at 5c a pound, and mut- 
ton was cheaper at 4c a pound. . 
Clothes and Shoes. 
The prices of materials needed 


for wearing apparel and items for 
making and trimming, as well as 
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that all such items were brought, 
| from great distances and required: 
considerable time to get here, they} 
are relatively cheap for those days.’ 

Heavy shirting was 37c a yard; 
broadcloth was $1.40 a yard; extra 
heavy cloth for men’s work clothes 
was $2.50 a yard. For ladies andi 


twilled cotton was 3744c a yard; 
striped linen, 50c a yard; flannel, 
$1.00 a yard; afd cotton prints 
averaged from $1.50 to $2.00 a yard. 
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little girls, calico was 75c a yard; 


Had Some Intriguing Prices 
al L 
T e 


Boots cost $2.50; men’s shoes,¢ 
$2.00; and ladies’ slippers cost 
from $1.00 to $1.25 a pair. eek 
dentally, half-soles could be bought: 
for 25c a pair, as could “mogasins,”} 
and a buckskin jacket cost $1.25. & 

The seamstress could buy her 
scissors for 2514c a pair; a dozen 
needles for 1834c; a large spool of | 
thread for 25c; a skein of silk for | 
1122c; a yard of fancy ribbon “| 


121c and a large variety of but- 
tons for 25c a dozen. 
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shoes, might seem rather high cH f k) sf 
first glance, but when it is realize Hei Ki $ ; ary ih iby k i „Ds: 


TERS HAUTE, IWOILANA. 
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Lumber. 


In those early days of settle- 
ent, the word “rent” was un- 
heard of. When a house was need- 
ed it was either built with rough 
lo; : or the lumber was purchased 
are a the nearest mill. 

At Markle’s, two-inch plavks cost! 
4c a faot; 50-foot boards cost 50c; | 
“Ryg boards cost 75c; and siding | 
~ £50 a foot. 

can W. Osborn, the publisher 
of our first newspaper, bought 1,200 
feet of 2-inch planks at $1.75; 450 
feet of one-inch planks at $1.00; 
800 feet of one-inch planks for 
floors for $1.00; 1,800 feet of roof- 
ing at $1.00; and 216 feet of rib- 
bing at $1.00—all per hundred foot, 
This was not nearly sufficient for 
a house, but is an example of the 
type and prices of the materials} 
needed. i 

For a flatboat, Elisha U. Brown}! 
purchased 1,200 feet of 2-inch 
planks, 1,200 feet of oue-inch and 
three-quarter-inch “gunnels,” at a 
total cost of $51.00. 

David Lyons paid $280 to have 
two flatboats made at the mill, and 
in 1824 after taking grain, pork, 
land whiskey down the’ Mississippi 
jand selling it, the lumber of the 


lon. The amounts ranged from} 
pints to barrels, and during one}, 
entire year, there was only one 
person whose account did not show 
the purchase of any at all. 

In the account of Daniel (Gobe)! 
Tevebaugh which extended from; 
December 16, 1822, to February 12,| 
1825, and which amounted to $18.96] 
for 19 items, only four of the items | 
were not whiskey. 

Aside from direct sale for con- 
sumption, whiskey was also a me- 
dium of exchange in another way.} 
One man hired out to Major Mar- 
kle for 15 gallons of whiskey a 
month, while Captain McQuilkin}) 
J delivered nearly 500 gallons of 
4 whiskey to Frederick Rapp at New}! 
H Harmony, charging 20 gallons for} 
freighting. ? 


Bartering. 


There were a great many in- | 
stances in which men worked for!’ 
payment in merchandise or whis- !' 
key, and in which customers | 
brought in goods in exchange for 
what they needed. 
‘| In one instance we find that 
i Major Markle “Paid Dutchman for; 
corn. One hundred gallons of 
d whiskey and three barrels.” In an-| 
ther we find that he paid “six’ 
gallons whiskey for the grindstone.” | 
Eli Betty delivered 8812 bushels of 
corn payable in whiskey at the 
rate of one gallon to each bushel 
On April 25, 1823, “Charles 
Lewis commenced work for one 
month at $10, payable in whiskey.” į 
Another man worked five months, 
lacking four days and received 73 
gallons of whiskey. Another ac-{| 
count stated that “Thomas Jeffer- 
son agrees to cut for Abm. Markle 
one hundred cords of wood, to com-| 
mence cutting the fore part of De- 
f cember and board himself for 
H which the sd Markle agrees to pay 
him 1 gallon whiskey for each cord, 
The sd Jefferson to furnish his 
own barrels and 50 cords on each 
side the creek.” 
In another account with J - 
son, Abraham Markle was A 


sd Jefferson's crop of corn at rt} 


Harrison and to pay said Jeffer- 
son after new corn can be worked,{ 
30 galls whiskey and a barrel to 
contain the same. The sd Markle 
to have also the garden onions,” 

In the exchange of goods for 
goods, John Briggs was credited 
with 4 pounds of butter and re 
ceived a half dozen knives andf: 

.|forks in payment. William, John- 
son traded potatoes for 2 pairs of 

‘| shoes ($4.00), 2 dozen buttons (500), 
and one bottle (25c). 

“Old Mr. Dishnay’ brought in 3 
legs and one side of venison and 
was credited with $1.00. His son 
bought a half gallon of whiskey. 
Mr. Diznay, as his name was 
spelled more often, was a French- 
man who married an Indian girl 
who was the sister of Jaco, an In- 
dian chief. Their son, Christmas, 
was born on December 25, 1799. 
When Christmas was a young man, 
Major Isaac Elston, who ran a store 
here, was indicted by an early 
grand jury in violation of the law 
of selling liquor to the Indians. 
However, in the case of Christmas,} 
he was only half Indian, and the}. 
courts had no jurisdiction over his} 
purchasing of the spirits. | 

The last item entered in the ac-{ 
count book was for a bushel of corn}: 
sold to William Leaward for 25c, 
under the date of March 25, 1826. 
That day, as the story goes, Major 
Markle burst a blood vessel in his 
head while pulling a fence post. 
He complained very little about it 
ate his supper, and went to bed. 
A heavy storm came up with ac- 
companying high wind, and a mem- 
ber of the household going into his 
room to close the windows found 
him in his last sleep. ~ i 

So passed a pioneer of the early 
days—first to enter land in Vigo 
county; first to move for the or- 
ganization of Sullivan and Vigo 
| counties; one of the proprietors of 
the Town of Terre Haute; and 
builder of the first frame house} 
and first mill in the county. 

For many years the house and} 
mill were familiar landmarks ath 
Otter Creek, but eventually they 
went the way of all things. The 
house was razed to provide the 
place for the cottage at the en- 
trance of Hulman Park, and the 
‘mill was destroyed by fire. 
be r TYE 


\\his allotted years of three-score 
$ and ten, he began to lose interesi 


; ing to Terre Haute and he had put 


\\posed of them in due time, but ! 


j|twice defended his title to the half 
]|section which made him the most; 
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Some Terre Haute Financiers | 


Associated With Late Chauncey Rose?! 
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of his money. He had very few! 
close and intimate friends. Of his! 
many associates over the long: 
years, William K. Edwards, Firmin, 
Nippert and Josephus Collett were) 
the only ones who received specific; 
bequests of money after his death. į 
F = They were also made executors of; 
up a valiant fight to hold what he fhis Wilt for which service, they: 
had gained. ‘A few of his ventures {were to receive reasonable com-! 
had not been profitable and he dis- || pensation. 
His cousin, Sarah A. Heminway, } 
was given his home place on thei 
north side of Chestnut between Sev- 
enth and Eighth streets, together 
with all the house furnishings ex-|| 
cept his portrait and the contests), 
of his office. These he left to the! 
Rose Polytechnic Institute together || 
|| with $107,594.34, besides such gifts | 


of his real estate. The deeds by] ||as he had already made to that, 
‘institution up to the time of his, 


which he transferred the land to 

the railroads were by far the larg-| ||death. 
est sales in territory, though not] ` 
in money, although the first sale 
to the railroad brought him far 
more than the entire property had! 
cost him. Two later sales in- 
creased his wealth by another 
twenty thousand dollars. It is true 
that he took stock in payment of, 
the land, but the stock thus ac-| 
quired gave him control of the! 
railroad and more power than any | 
group of purchasers. 

The railroad compapy was em- 
powered to declare that delinquent 
subscriptions were to be forfeited | 
to the company, but in many cases, 
these forfeited shares came to Mr. 
Rose on payments of very small 
sums. His stock, of course, was 
always paid up and was constant- 
ly increasing, through his ~urchase 
from those who had less faith in 
the success of the venture. 


Hard Won Success. | 


Mr. Rose was a hard f-~ħter and 
not a very good loser. As in the 
case of any rich man, offers of} 
friendship made him suspicious of 
those he felt were trying to gain 
od „will, and perhaps, some 


By A. R. Markle. 
As Chauncey Rose approached ' 


in the accumulation of wealth. Hc 
had had an active life after com- 


very seldom at a loss. He had 


money, and had won in each case} 
er fighting his way through: the! 
ecurts, 


Beginning with the middle of the 
century, he had begun to dispose 
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Kose Polytechnic Board. ; 


The first Board of Managers con- 
sisted of Josephus Collett, Firmin 
Nippert, Charles R. Peddie, Bar- 
nabas C. Hobbs, William A. Jones,/ 
Demas Deming, Ray G. Jenckes,; 
General Charles Cruft, and Colonel} 
William K., Edwards. They were} 
all chosen by Mr. Rose, but it} 
was provided that all vacancies oni 
the Board should be filled by the} 
survivors. i 

Colonel W. K. Edwards, of whom į 
mention has been made heretofore, } 
died in 1878 and was succeeded by} 
Samuel S. Early. Mr. Early was} 
the son of Jacob D. and Mary) 
(Stockwell) Early and after a se- 
ries of temporary residences here,| 
became a permanent resident in 
1876. 

Barnabas C. Hobbs, a well known 
educator and one of the founders! 
of the Normal School, attended the 
World’s Peace Congress as a mem- 
ber, which necessitated his pro- 
longed absence from Terre Haute. 
R. G. Jenckes removed to Mt. Ver- 
non, Indiana, and resigned his posi- 
tion on the board. Thus, in Janu- 
ary, 1879, Robert S. Cox and Pres- 
ton Hussey were elected to fill the 
vacancies caused by these re- 
movals. 

Mr. Hobbs was born in Salem, 
Indiana, in 1815, of Quaker par- 
In 1847 he became superin- | 


h later be-| 


m College. In 1868, he || 


advocate a l r € 
He was successful in this projectji 


and became one of its first Trust- 
aes. One of his duties was the 
selection of the first President ofi 
the Normal School and after in-it 
terviewing several applicants, hei 
finally selected William A. Jones, |} 


of Aurora, Illinois. 


Besides being chosen as Indiana | 
State Normal School’s first presi-|§ 
dent, Mr. Jones was also chosen by 
Mr. Rose as a member of the first | 
Board of Managers of the Roseli 
“Polytechnic Institute because ofli 
Ihis outstanding abilities as an edu- 
J cator. t 

Ray Greene Janckes was born! 
jin a house on the graunds of the 
‘present Highland Lawn Cemetery | 
on July 11, 1847. He was an able 
H business man and became very 
4 well known for his abilities. In 


A mt. yernon he established a hom- 


‘Jiny mill and in later years returned 
ito Terre Haute to carry on that 
industry in a mill at the southeast 
| corner of First and Poplar streets. 
‘This mill had been, in the early 
days, the Anchor Mill and had 
joriginally been built as a flour 
‘mill, but later became the first 
i planing mill to make tongue, and 
groove flooring. 


Robert S. Cox, born in 1833 in 

‘| Zonesville, Ohio, of Welch parent- 

age, came to Terre Haute from 

Cincinnati where he operated a 

| wholesale grocery store in partner- 

|ship with his father. In 1869, he 
joined Herman Hulman in the firm 
of Hulman & Co, wholesale gro- 
icers, which partnership dissolved 
j| about ten years later, Mr. Cox tak- 
ing over Mr. Hulman’ s.interest in 
ithe Fairbanks Distillery. Later he 

“sold his distillery interests and be- 
came a member of Seath & Hager 
iCar Works. He died at his resi- 

j dence at 624 Swan street, in 1886. 

) Preston Hussey was born on a 

\farm near Seeleyville, September 

|12, 1826, the son of George and 

Mary Hussey. He received a com- 

mon school education and remained 

jon the farm until 1850, when he 
became assistant postmaster of 

Terre Haute under James T, Mof- 

| fatt, Postmaster. 

He later became a bookkeeper, 
jthen cashier, of the Terre Haute 
Branch of the State Bank of In- 
diana. He remained with that bank 
until after its term expired and 
the Bank of the State of Indiana 
was organized. He remained there 
‘even after it became the National 
{State Bank, at the southwest cor- 
ner of Fifth and Wabash. 
|| He built a magnificent home at 

lithe northwest corner of Seventh 
iland Mulberry, which was demol- 

‘lished sometime after his death. A 

k] business block was erected on the 
[site and it in turn was later te- 
‘|molished to become a part of the 
iicampus of the State Teachers Col-|j 
\]lege. He married Kate B. Moffatt,|, 
and their daughter, Florence, mar- 
jried Samuel Stockwell Early, Jr. 

Josephus Collett served on the 
Board of Managers until 1893 and 

was succeeded by W. S. Rea, a 
{wholesale grocer in Terre Haute 
land a member of the firm of the 
Bement-Rea Co. After his: death, 
‘his will named several legatees, 
but the balance of his property 
was left to the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. 

] Charles Rugan Peddle served on 
ithe Board of Managers until 1893 
fand was suceceded by R. S. Cox, 
| whose father had also served on 
Ithe Board. 

Demas Deming and Charles Cruft 
I were very early associates of Mr. 

{Rose and mention has been made 

yof both men in previous stories. 
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Terre Haute Century Ago Had , 


Growing Pains of Frontier Days 


A. R. Markle. 


One hundred years ago Terre 
Haute was probably a typical small 
town. It was not, strictly speaking, 
at the western boundry of civiliza- 
tion, for there were many such 
communities west of the Wabash 
River. It could be described as a 
pioneer town and its civic improve- 
ments were, at best, in the em- 
bryonic stage. 

Sanitary conditions were practi- 
cally the same as they had been 
since the organization and settle- 
iment of the town and, by compari- 
son with modern conditions, they 
could most humanely be described 
as “horrible.” 

Livestock roamed the streets and 
alleys at will. Cows, horses, pigs, 
chickens, ducks, geese, and any 
other domesticated animal the resi- 
idents of the town might wish to 
raise were kept from yards and 
gardens by fences, built by those 
who wished to retain some sem- 
blance of neatness and order on 
their property. 

At the height of the pork packing 
jindustry, the buildings were locat- 
ed, for the most part, along the 

jtiver bank and they contributed 
their full share to the undesirable 
conditions which existed at this 
time. Most of the work of pre- 
paring the meat was done during 
the winter months because of lack 
lof refrigeration. The waste mate- 
rial was send down troughs into 
i the water, which carried it on down 
i the river. When the river was froz- 
en, this waste accumulated until 
the breaking up of the ice carried 
it away. Such practices made ideal 
breeding grounds for the flies 
which swarmed during the warm 
months that followed. 


The Water Supply. 
| The domestic water supply came 
from shallow, dug wells, which 
more often than not reached the 
jsame water strata that received the 
seepage from the “necessaries.” 

~- There were many public wells ini 

the town and those who had no 
{wells of their own relied upon them 
‘|for their water supply. In some} 

instances, it was necessary for peo- 

ple to come considerable distances. 
‘During the summer months water 
was strained through a cloth bag, 
‘\tled over the end of the pump 
spout, to catch any foreign matter 
that might have gotten into the 
well. 

Each pump was equipped with a 
comunal drinking cup. This cup, 
|}made of iron, was usually fastened | 
to the pump by means of a heavy 
iron chain. People used these cups 
without fear of contamination for 
there were no concerted advertis- 
ing campaigns to acquaint them 
with the many dangers which con- 
fronted them. 

It was, andl still is, a general 
practice to pump a quantity of wa-! 
tc. from the well each time it was 


.jused; to rinse the cup or bucket, 
jor to cool the pipes and pump to 
dinsure cooler water. In the case of 
‘Echildren, pumping was prolonged, 
a O 
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.| lived, in spite of conditions. 


than half the intended amount 
Ni a 


in many cases, for the sheer joy of 
making the water run. Passing 
drivers often stopped to water their 
horses at the well. 

The existing conditions are best 
illustrated by the record of a lease 
for the room at the southwest cor- 
ner of Fourth street and Wabash 
avenue, now accupied by the Court 
House Furniture Company. The 
lease provided that the small court 
lyard in the rear of the store was 
‘to be used in common by all the 
tenants in the block. 

In a space of about twenty feet 
square there was a privy, a cis- 
tern, and a well. This well as 
usual, had a common drinking cup 
for everyone. 

Though the newspapers of the 
time were largely supported by the 
makers and advertisers of patent 
medicines and drugs, it is a note- 
worthy fact, that while each of the 
midicines promised to cure every- 
thing from backache to bunions# 
and from headaches to hammer 
toe, the cause of the ailment that 
needed curing was not known. 

Strangely enough, people still 
It is 
true there were many deaths from 
“summer complaint,” and some- 
times there was a hint of cholera 
and typhoid, but in the latter case, 
at least, the disease was not at- 
tributed to germs. Malaria, typhoid, 
cholera, consumption, and numerous 
other illnesses were all a part of 
living and dying, and were accept- 
er as such, with no thought of what 
might be causing them unless they 
reached near-epidemic proportions. 

Primitive Fire Fighting. 

Very early in the organization of 
the city, a need was felt for a wa- 
ter supply for extinguishing fires. 

Many of our early fires involved 
serious loss of property, usually be- 
cause of the lack of sufficient water 
at the time of discovery. At one 
time the main supply of water for 
the fire engine of those days, con- 
sisted of hogsheads of water, 
brought on drays from the banks 
of the river. Delay in their ar- 
rival gave the fire an almost un- 
beatable start. 

The fire department was one of 
the most interesting features of the 
era. Each of the five wards of the 
town had a fire warden appointed 
for five years. The fire-fighting 
equipment was crude, and manned! 
by volunteers who fought valiantly! 
and against great odds. To ohtain 
a quicker and more effective sup-| 
ply of water for fighting fires, the 
town paid for the water which was 
brought to the scene of a fire. Thel 
first to reach the fire wag worth | 
$3, the second, $2; the third, $1, and; 
each succeeding one, twenty-five | 
cents. 

In those days, the streets of the 
town were conspicuous for their} 
lack of improvement, and a load 
hauled over any of them was in 
constant danger of being dumped. 
before its arrival at ity destination 
Thus it was that Many a driver was 
paid the full price for that first 
hogshead of water, when it is ques- | 
tionable that the results of the 
race for first place left much more 
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An Early Plan. 

The results of this method off 
combating fire, left much to be de- 
sired and the Council finally hit} 
upon the plan of building large: 
wooden cisterns for water storage.“ 
These were located at the four cor-. 
ners of the Public Square and att; 
several other strategic spatsF 
throughout the limits of the town.: 
These were kept filled by hauling! 
water from the river. When the,* 
fire was near enough, the engine?: 
crew, upon its arrival, would lowerp: 
the suction hose into the cistern), 
and the ensuing stream of water} 
was immediately applied to the fire. 
However, when the fire occurred 
out of range of the hoses, reliance 
had to be placed on the old bucket- f 
brigade system. Two lines of men jį; 
were drawn up between the source fi 
of the water and the fire engine; 
the filled buckets were passed from 
one man to another down one line |: 
to the tank on the engine, and the 
empty buckets were returned to the 
source in the same manner by the ý 
other line. 

As in the past, this system was 
not too effective, and the Council 
authorized the building of still more | 
cisterns, but somehow there were 
never quite enough. 


| Coming Of The Canal And National | 
Road Added To T.H.’s Prosperity 


| 5-28-47 


The town of Terre Haute in 1859 


By A. R. Markle. | i 


{ had just emerged from a small) 
| country town to become a city. | 
| The census of 1860 would show 
| the population of 16,103 with many 


small manufacturers and some 
growing commercial establish- 
ments and many of the successors 
of these firms are still represented 
here. The decade which was then: 
iust closing had been one of great | 
growth and prosperity founded on 
the opening of the National Road 
in 1835 and the coming of the Wa- 
bash & Erie Canal in 1843. The 
great expansion due to the begin- 
nings of the railroad era gave the 
town the promise of a great future 
growth. A glance at the adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers 
of the day brings to mind many 
names of pion er merchants and 
manufacturers as well as profes- 
sional men. | 
{Some of Those Who Made the! 

News. \ 


Agar & VanUlzen were cabinet 
makers and undertakers and it is 
supposed that most of the cabinet 
work was devoted to the making 
of coffins. Their establishment 
was on Cherry street between Sec- 
ond and Third. Samuel K Alien 
operated a furniture factory at’the 
northeast corner of Second and 
lond and Third. Samuel K. Allen 
was a prominent Mason in later 
|| days and the property which in- 
| cludes the residence as well as the 
| vacant lot where th: factory stood 
is now the property of the Masonic 
Order, Alschuler & Nicoloy were 
{ photographers. Their gallery oc- 
cupying a second floor room on the 
north side of Wabash between! 
Third and Fourth. Adolph Arnold 
had a clothing store at the north- 
|| east corner of Second and Wabash 
| where he was followed, in later 
| years, by Max Joseph. Mr. Arnold 
moved to south side of Wabash east 
i| of Fourth street and finally sold to 
Carl Wolfe who moved his estab- 
lishment to its present location. 
Callom H. Bailey was a son of a 
i| Revolutionary soldier of the same 

name and had a small grocery 

store on the south side of Wabash 
| between Third and Fourth. 


t 


Dr. E. V. Bell married a daugh- 

| ter of Joseph Richardson in 1829 
and for many years lived at First 
and Cherry streets and his daugh- 
ter married Charles R. Peddle 
from which came the Peddle fam- 
ily of Terre Haute. Richard L: 

Ball was a tinner and coppersmith 

at Third and Ohio streets and Isaac 

Ball was an undertaker at e 

|land Cherry and displayed in fron 
of his place as a sign of his occu 
{pation what more closely re 
sembled e mummy case than a con 

4 ventional coffin. His son, Frank 
“Ball, carried on the professio} 
“until his death. Euticius Burr waj 
one of our early architects whost 
“tmost prominent achievement her| 
“Pop the old Fuller house on Eas 


oplar street. He was located oj 
!Third between Eagle and Chestnut 
JThomas H. Barr and his brothe 
{John W.. were druggists at th 
northwest corner of Fourth anj 


or i= 
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Wabash where they had opened iu 
411850 on the completion of Union 


Row. They were succeeded there! 
Ill by Ulick & Berry who were fol- 


lowed by George Hoffman the last 
druggist to occupy this corner: 


|| which had been a drug store for} 


nearly 80 years. Corey Barbour; 
was an attorney, a member of thei 
| pioneer family who were so prom-! 
inent in the early days. He, it; 
i was, who owned what was known! 
as Barbour’s Woods until it be- 
came Collett Park. Oliver Bart-: 
lett had a book store on the north! 
side of Wabash between Third and, 
Fourth and in later years became: 
a book binder and printer. Jethro’ 
Bass was a member of that colony; 
in Lost Creek of “free men of, 
color,’ who came here in the late 
twenties. At the time of which; 
we write he ran a farm far out of] 
town on the Lafayette road be-- 
yond Sixth street. 
Brought First Train. 


“Uncle Billy” Baugh had the} 
honor of bringing to Terre Haute; 
the first train over the T.H.&R.} 
Railroad and was in the employ of. 
the successor to that road, the old‘ 
Vandalia Line, for over 40 years. | 
Silas C. Beach was a brick mason | 
and for more than 40 years was ay 
prominent contractor in Terre! 


ae = z 
Haute. John S. Beach was an}. 
early member of the Prairie City! 
bank which opened about 1858 in! 
the old Rose Building at Second! 
and Ohio, moved from there to the! 
north side of Wabash next to the! 
Shandy Building and from there‘ 
to the two-story building that! 
stood at the alley south of Wabash: 
on Sixth street which was demol-i 
ished for the present Ward’s Store. | 
Isaac Beauchamp was a livery) 
stable owner on Cherry street be-: 
tween Fifth and Sixth. David Bell 
while county auditor devised a 
road book which got together in 
one volume all the county roads! 
that then existed. The work is! 
still an authority. Dr. James Belli 
was one of our early surgeons and 
has gained some little fame as the 
God-father of Paul. Dresser| 
Whether he was the family doctor! 
or was chosen because he was only 
three blocks from the Dresser| 
home on the east side of Second. ; 
between Poplar and Swan the! 
Wee know, but the lat-| 
er is the most rea f 
pe sonable assump- 
George W. Bement had m 
into the building now standing ait 
the northeast corner of First andi 
Wabash in 1851 where he operated" 
a large wholesale grocery, When| 
he moved in the early seventies to! 
the present site of the Silverstein? 
Store the location was taken over} 
by Bauermeister & Busch whol 
later moved across First street 
where the business is continued p 
the Bauermeisters themselves Hig, 
home later was the building whieh? 
had been erected for the offices ofi 
the Wabash and Erie Canal on thet 
south side of Ohio east of Sixth. | 
Joseph H. Blake had married | 
daughter ot Curtis Gilbert and it 7 
might be fitting to say at this oi ; f 
that the statement in last Sund yst 
issue that Miss Mary Gilbert wall 
the sole representative of the Gil. 
~~, & 


——- a ee ee 
: family in this city was meant 


home for many years was atop | 
: Hill east of the city on 


to state that she was the only one 
still bearing the Gilbert family 
name. There are several other de- 
scendants of Curtis Gilbert under § 
other tran the Gilbert name. Mr. 
Blake was the collector of tolls for |! 
the Canal as well as the holder of 
several city and county offices. His 


Route 40. Blaize & Co. had a ware- 
house and mill on the Canal basin 
which was near tke present grow- 
ers market on North Second street. 
“Nick” Boland was a shoe dealer 
on the south side of Wabash be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth. Bebbe 
Booth, a merchant, and Newton 
Booth, an attorney, lived in a long 
frame house where now stands the 
Star Building. A sister became 
the mother of Booth Tarkington. 
The old home was demolished in 
1873. Mary Boudinot, widow of 
John, lived “out. on the hill” on 
the ground now/occupied by the 
tennis court of the college until 
her death at the age of 100. 


Other’ Pioneers. 


Tulius Brittlebank was quite a} 
traveler and his son followed the 
same hobby. His visits here at 
about five year intervals ceased 
only with his death several years 
ago. They were in the milling 
business here and with the profits! 
from that business established a" 
home in the south after leaving: 
Terre Haute. Kinchen Brooks was| 
a hair dresser at the National 
Hotel and was a descendant of 
Kinchen Roberts, “free man of 
color,” who settled in Lost Creek 
township about 1828. 

Isaac M. Brown was an early 
printer, publisher and book binder. 
His Daily Union was one of the 
first daily papers here. Linus A., 


Burnett was an early tanner and 
leather dealer associated with John 
F. O'Boyle located on Fourth be- 
tween Wabash and Ohio. John 
Burton had a hotel and wagon yard 
on the site of the present Filbeck 
Hotel. Moses C. Carr erected the’ 
building at the southwest corner of 
Fourth and Walnut on the upper 
floor of which was Carr’s Hall, 
given over to public entertainment 
by traveling troupes, and the lower 
floor was for many years a drug 
store operated by him which was 
closed at last when David C. Rus- 
(ast. present city comptroller, qis- 


tinued business there. =) : 
: Sine: 


ey ntinue’_—— 


By A. R. Markle. | 


At the northeast corner of Eighth) 
‘tk and Main streets was Washing-|| 
ton Hall, the early meeting place 
for the unions. These groups met 
on the upper floor which was con-|: 
nected to the bar on the first floor} 
Aby a dumb-waiter. As, the unions 
-jpaid no rent for their meeting 
place, it was customary for the 
{schooners to send up a dozen or so 


schooners of beer on the dumb-: 
waiter. It was supposed to be sent} 
{down with a nickel for each empty) 
“sehooner and failure to do so 
promptly would bring an inquiry 
i/from the barkeep below. 

Seventh Street Corners. | 


| A block west at the corner of 
Seventh street was the Terre Haute} 
House, built in the early days as! 
“the Prairie House. Some business 
rooms had been added to the east 
of the original building facing on 
|Main street. 


Across Seventh street on the west 
was a large vacant space extend- 
ting as far as the present Viques- 
‘ney’s store. This lot was frequently’ 
used for traveling circuses and 
jpart of it, during the heated polit- 
tical campaigns of the early eigh- 
ilies, was occupied by a temporary. 
istructure called “The Wigwam.” 
| In 1884 Ben Butler spoke here on 
'behalf of Blaine and Logan and to 
4this small boy, the world seemed} 
‘to come to an end with the elec- 
tion of a democratic candidate by 
the name of Grover Cleveland. 
‘Like the Virginian who was twenty- 
four before he found out that 
{‘Damyankec” was two words, I 
first became accquainted with the 
fact that the democratic party con-) 
‘tained at least a few honest andi 
‘upright voters. 


Some Pioneer Terre Haute Names 
Recall Early Business History 


Sanda f December 16M9; 
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| Sixth and Main Streets Corner. | 


} At the northwest corner of Sixth | 
jand Wabash streets was a vacant | 
lot. Its surface was a little below | 
the level of the street and here | 
the employees of the Bement Rae i 
Wholesale grocery next door rolled 
{the empty hogsheads which had 
| contained soft brown sugar. The 
(Oe of bliss was attained by the 
;young newsboy waiting for the 
i Saturday Evening Mail to be ob- 
tainable, to sit inside one of these 
hogsheads and with pocket knife 
| scrape off and consume the sugar 
that still clung to the staves. An‘ 
occasional piece of sugar cane! 
completed the afternoon’s feast 
and no idea of unsanitary finger- 
nails ever detracted from his en- 
joyment. i 
One pleasure of the afternoon, | 
though it is doubtful who gained’ 
by it, came when a man could up- | 
end the hogshead and imprison the 
dj youth like a honey bee in a trum- | 
pet vine blossom. Until the man |! 
left, the small boy unconcernedly | 
continued to scrape off and eh 


the sugar. Then he would use his 


fingers to pry_up the edge of the 
ir. 3 ac eS se 
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‘|Swafford and Dr. E. E.: Glover.| 


flout, the building was occupied by 


—~—>—-_ — -a i 
barrel, tipping it so he could make 
his escape. 

In 1876 this vacant lot was filled į 
by the construction of the McKeen | 
Bank building which occupied the: 
front of the building, while the bal- : 
ance of the first floor together with 
the second and third, held the of- 
fices of the various railroads which | 


din later days formed the St. Louis | 
division of the Pennsylvania Rail- ' 
iroad Company. 


On the southeast corner of sixth! 
and Main streets was the Buckeye 
Cash Store of Lucius Ryce. The top 
i floor of the building being the lo- 
cation of the Terre Haute Com- 
mercial College. This building did! 
‘not extend to the alley, for a small 
“two story building occupied the 
space behind it. This was the first 
home of the Terre Haute Savings 
‘Bank which, at its organization,? 


joccupied but one-half of the build-} 
‘ling, the other half being occupied! 


by the Prairie City Bank. In time} 
the Savings Bank moved to theirt 
new building at the southwest? 


syeorner of Sixth and Ohio streets, 


jointly occupied by the bank and 
jwhich was later demolished for the} 
erection of the present building, ; 
Levin Bros. 

Other Sixth Street Corners. 


At the southeast corner of Sixth! 


Xand Ohio streets was a long one-{ 


story building with a number ofj 
rooms. The one at the corner was! 
at one time the office of Dr. B. F.i 


The room south of the doctor’sf 
office was Charley Pugh’s bicycle} 
shop which was vacated to be- 
come the temporary quarters of! 
the Savings Bank during its con-! 
struction. 

At the southwest corner of Sixth; 
and Cherry was a building which! 
still stands: It was an early home; 
of the Stahl-Urban Company. p 

Across Sixth street, at the pres- Ÿ 
ent site of the Deming Hotel, stood § 
the First Congregational church. | 
This was a prominent landmark 
as it not only housed the town: 
clock, but its tower was the testing | 
point for the original water works | 
system. It was later converted into 
a sheet metal factory before the; 
building was demolished to make! 
room for the hotel. j 
At the south end of the Deming: 
| Hotel site stood a three-story brick 
building that at one time housed 
Joe Strong’s Spice mill which had 
been moved to this location from 
the alley corner now occupied by 
Carl Wolf. When the telephone 
company started operation in 1880 
|the company set up a magnete in 
the spice mill. It was attached bya 
[belt to the main shaft of the mill 
machinery and this furnished cur- 
rent for the operator’s ringing key 
during working hours. After hours 
the boy who operated the switch- 
board twisted a crank to furnish 
his own power. After Strong moved 


a wholesale hat and cap store. 


Hotel, at the southeast corner of | 
Sixth and Mulberry, a long frame| 
building was once the home of the]! 
| Dreiser family. 
{ Fourth Street Corners. 


At the northeast corner of Fourth 
dand Main stood the Naylor Opera 
{House, which opened in 1871 and 
|which was destroyed by fire in 
11883. The corner room of this 
il building was occupied by Hoberg-} 
‘See & Company. The two stair- 
jways which led up to the Operaf 


ij! A block north Of “tne om 


ay 
House entrance had between them 
Erlanger & Co., the tailor, and 
next east to him was Freeman's 
Jewelry Store. 

Across Main street at Fourth 
was the First National Bank which 
had been organized by the Wheeler 
Brothers of Erie, Pennsylvania. f 
They had organized, about 1868, fr 
the Southern Bank of Indiana in the |) 
building at the northwest corner ¥ 
of Second and Ohio streets. Later f 
it had moved from there to the jj 
southwest corner of Main and 
Fourth. After the organization be- 
came the First National Bank, they 
moved across the street and during 
the period of which we write be- 
Jcame well known as Deming’s 
į Bank. 

J South of this, at the northeast 
A| corner of Fourth and Ohio streets, 
remains the two story brick build- 
ing which had been Naylor’s Groc- 
sjery Store and which Naylor traded 
alas part payment when he bought 
nithe opera house at the foreclosure 
sale of the mortgage. Following 
Naylor and Bageley; this became 
another corner drug store and is 
still occupied as such by Ben 
Muncie after more than seventy- 
five years. 
4) Across Ohio street at the south- 
east corner was the First Univer- 
salist Church. In time the congre- 
gation vacated the place and the 
small frame building became Ehr- 
mann’s butcher shop. This was in 
truth a butcher shop because, small 
‘istock such as sheep, hogs and 
calves were butchered there for 
‘| many years. Such places made a 
ready market for wire screen, as 
the flies that congregated on the 
old mosquito netting must have 
caused an overweight which ren- | 
Ndered it useless for all practical 
uses. 
At the northwest corner of Fourth 
jand Walnut opposite Donnelly’s 
{drug store, was the Market House. | 
Built in 1875 by the city to house 
|the municipal offices on the upper } 
floor, the lower floor was divided | 
into stalls for the sale of producers’ | 
good. On the Walnut and Fourth : 
i street sides, were more stalls which ! 
had a roof over them. This roof 
Jwas supported by pillars which | 
{made the divisions for the stalls | 
i {where home-made goods and gar- 
ulden produce were sold. 
| This building still stands as to 
its outlines, but the upper floor has 
been removed, as have the outside 
' stalls. At the curb of Walnut street 
“were wagons loaded with farm 
produce and hay, but in time these 
hay wagons were removed to the 
dsouth and east sides of the Court 


House Square. 


(ie 
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fhe southwest’ corner of 


>| Fourth and Walnut street was the 
>| Donnelly Drug Store, a real Terre 


Haute landmark. The last two gen- $ 

erations to have the store before it 

{was removed to Seventh and 
P 
$ 


pman street were Mack Donnelly, 
[and his son, Leroy R. Donnelly. 


‘The fifth generation was repre- 
‘sented in the store in James M. 
Donnelly, who died in his early 


years at the outset of a promising 
H| business career. His father, Leroy, 
jlwas one of the early graduates of 


Purdue Pharmacy School. He 
sought to retire a few years ago, 


Ñ but found that the call of the pestle 


and mortar and regular customers 
was still strong. 

At the northwest corner — of 
Fourth and Ohio streets stands a 
building now labeled “The Old 


ii “Corner,” but which at one time 

was occupied by Cal Thomas, a 
Wljeweller and watchmaker. The 
‘hitching ‘post in front was a small 


Jiron Negro with a’ low stiff hat and 
Eton jacket. He probably wore 
trousers, but my recollections do 
not go that far, as it was a small 


boys’ joy to rub his head, hat and 


jacket, which had attained a very 
bright polish over the ycars. 


Town Hall and Courthouse. t 


At the northeast corner of Third | 
and Ohio streets was the court- 
house, located on the lot which 
had been jointly owned by the 
city and the county and on which 
stood the town hall. When a fire 
destroyed that building, the county | 
bought the town’s half interest in i 
the lot and erected a building it- } 
self, which served as the court- } 
house for about 20 years. | 
‘Back of this, on the same lot, 
an addition was built, the 7 

k 
$ 
! 
4 


floor of which was occupied by the 
county. A hallway joined the 
buildings, providing access to some 
of the offices in the main building. 

The first floor of this building 
was the first home of the Bindley 
Drug Company. They moved from 
here to the corner of Third and 
Main which was later the loca- 
tion of Cook, Bell & Lowry. They 
later occupied the building vacat- 
ed by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and were, in turn, 
‘followed by F. W. Woolworth and 
‘Company. Bindley’s built a fine 
wholesale store on Fifth street| 
north of Cherry. i 
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Early Terre Haute Also Had 


Some Interesting Points of Interest} 


By A. R. Markle. 


The Bible is authority for the 
statement that the earth had four 
corners, but in the many years 
which followed the issuing of that 
statement, the number of corners 
had increased by millions. Terre 
Haute acquired a considerable 
number herself, and many of these 
were important points in the com- 
mercial life of the city. 


The Corner Drugstore. 


stores that did not have a corner 
location. With its big show bottle 
of colored water, one could look 
in almost any direction and see 
a" light that shone through 
t 


————_—_—_—_— ee ee 


Haute, at Ninth and Ohio streets, it 
was a short walk to Main street 
and two more short blocks brought 
us to the southeast corner of 
Seventh and Main, where for more 
‘\than thirty years stood Baur’s 


drugstore. Built in 1871, it was de-; 


molished after the turn of the cen- 
tury for the erection of the Terre 
Haute Trust Company building, 
which is now the Merchant’s Na- 
tional Bank. 

Baur’s original location was just 
west of Seventh street, on the 
south side, where he first began 
dispensing drugs in 1867. ‘The 
buildings in Terre Haute did not 
have numbers at that time, so it 
is difficult to fix definite loca- 
tions, but the city directories of 
those days indicated that he was 
at the “s side Main w of 7th.” 
This was either the present loca- 
tion of the Federal Bakery or the 
Gillis Drug Store, with much to be 
said in favor of the former loca- 
tion. 

Looking east on Main street from 

Seventh, one could see in the dis- 
tance, at the southeast corner of 
Twelfth and Main, the green light 
which indicated the drugstore of 
J. E. Somes. 

Above the store was the resi- 
dence of “Nick” Stein, the shoe 
dealer, His son, Charles, was a 
schoolmate of mine in the old Sixth 
Ward School at Twelfth and Ohio 
streets. 

Somes will be remembered as 
the father of Virginia, who mar- 
ried Ray Jenckes. She became a 
‘woman representative from this 
district, and she is still in business 

in Washington under the some- 
‘what interesting description of 
4 “Jobbyist.” 


Tia Ct 


In my earliest days in the city, 
there were very few, if any, drug- 
‘From our first home in Terrel 
l 


‘real estate, with his office in they 


|family to the residence on the! 
Inortheast corner of Eighth and 


Mr. Somes moved his store to] 
the northeast corner of Sixth and 
Ohio streets and after retiring 
from that business, he engaged i i 
long, one-story building which prej 
ceded the present Indianà Theater. 

Mr. Stein later removed his 


Walnut streets. Here he started a 
smaf war with the city when he 
proposed to move this frame_resi- 
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|| dence to another location. As i 
was within the fire limits the city 
would not permit it, and the house 
still stands where it was built. 


More Drugstores. 


‘ | 

The building at the northeast 
corner of Sixth and Main streets! 
was erected by Demas Deming in 
1867 and is now, and always has 
been, the location of a drugstore. 
First occupied by Buntin & Arm-; 
strong, it was constantly in the! 
print as the semi-official tempera- 
| ture recording station. The ther-| 
mometer which hung at the corner 
iiwas the source of important in- 
‘formation and was almost the sole 
jauthority where the answer to the) 
‘eternal question “how hot is it 
“today?” or “how cold was it last 
“night?” could be found. 
| At the northwest corner of 
{Fourth and Main was one of our | 
earliest drugstores. Thomas H. 
Barr, John’ F. Gulick and John 
Berry first occupied this corner 
on the completion of the building in 
71850 and under the successive 
ownerships of Gulick and Berry, 
remained there until the store was 
taken over by George F. Hoffman, 
who in his time was the owner of 
several drug stores. 

The most famous of the Hoff- 
man enterprises being the drug- 
store at the southwest corner of 
Sixth and Main streets. Well]. 
known as the New Central Phar- 
macy, it became the headquarters 
of the ‘‘Coke Club” which consist- 
ed of a large number of the neigh- 
boring business men who gathered 
there daily to imbibe Coca-Cola 
and to discuss national politics, 
business conditions, and any new}; 
girls. j 

Barr engaged in the manufacture }) 
of proprietary medicines with aly 
separate establishment. $ 

On South Fourth street, at the |j 
southwest corner of Walnut, was % 
Donnelly’s drugstore, owned by j} 
Pierre M. Donnelly. This was one! 
of our earliest drugstores and the { 
name is still associated with the |j 
business. 


Other Noted Corners. l 


The northeast corner of Thir- | 
teenth and Main streets is occupied 
by the Hoff Grocery. Established 
in 1867, it has since that time been 
operated by a member of the fam- 
ily. 

The southeast corner of Thir- 
teenth and Main was Weber’s stone 
yard, where many samples of fine, 
sculpture were created, among 
them the lions which guarded the 
entrance to the Preston Hussey | 


home at Seventh and Mulberry 
streets. 

At the northwest corner off 
Twelfth and Main was Heinig’s | 
Bakery, and across Main street. [ 
at the southeast corner, was Patt 
Hickey’s Grocery. A block west Í 
at the southeast corner of Elev-| 
‘enth and Main streets, was a meat 
market, in those days called a 
butcher shop, owned by Adam 
Shumaker where a pound and 4! 

of round steak cost the ..ug-| 


Se 


nificent sum of twenty-five cents. 
With such a purchase, this small 
boy received a piece of liver, 
gratis, which would today cost 


in labor and socialism. 

A block west, at the corner of 
Tenth was a building which still 
stands. It housed the Vigo Woolen 
Mill and has been long since used 
as a storage heuse, through the 
extension on the south once housed 
Herman's Carriage Factory. 

At the northeast corner of Ninth 
and Wabash was the famous Pig 
and Whistle boarding house, which 
stood lon stilts over the old canal 
basin. Across Main street was 
Shewmakers commision house, now 
|the Fischer Auto Supply house and 

||across Ninth Street, at the south- 
‘west corner, was the Eiser Con- 
fectionary and Bakery. 

This brings us back to our 
starting point. 
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i Steamboat Business Here Back 


A. R. Markle. 

The streets of the town at this 
time were unpayed—the best of 
them being only graveled. In 
some of the streets great stumps 
of trees made travel difficult and 
even in the best kept residential 


sections water often stood. These 
holes of mud and water frequent- 
ly had hogs wallowing in them in| 
great delight. | 
Communication. 


Communication between people 
was almost entirely by word of 
mouth or written message. Only | 
in extreme urgency was the tele- ' 
graph used and it was frequently 
interrupted by line trouble. The | 
mail was a rare thing and was 
brought in by stage once or twice 
a week, seldom daily. It might 
have been on-the road for days 
or weeks and in no case was mail 
delivered. As a result the post 
office became a common meet- 
ing place for business and gossip. 


Commerce. 


The extent of the city’s business 
can be roughly estimated from 
‘the fact that in 1843 there were 
112 establishments carrying on 
43 kinds of business, ranging 
from guns mi‘thing to brew- 
ering. The grat variety of 
different kinds of business in 
such a small town is remarkable 
but it was part of the necessary 
condition of things before the 
time of railroads. Each com- 
munity had to be more or less 
self-sufficient. Most of the busi- 
nesses of this period of which we 
write are now extinct, or nearly 
so, but one to survive was pho- 
tography, then called daguerro- 
type. 

The advertisements of the 
time gave a somewhat vivid pic- 
ture of the business life. These 
advertisements were surpassed 
in size and impressiveness only 
by those for patent medicines. : 


‘But the art of advertising, as we | 
understand it, was not yet highly 


In The ’Forties Was Important | 


| 
developed. But what they lacked 
in typographical display was 
often made up for in other ways 
and on the whole they surpassed 
those of today as a steady diet 
for reading. ` 

Transportation. 


Transportation facilities were 
crude in many cases and very ef- 
ficient in others. After several 
years the Wabash and Erie Canal 
was still not entirely dependable. 
From the north it followed the 
river very closely and sometimes 
on built ground which extended 
around a bluff. High water and 
floods very frequently destroyed 
sections of it. The freight packets 
on the canal usually used two 
teams which alternated day and 
night taking on freight in Toledo, 
delivering it in Terre Haute -or 


a 
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carrying it on through to Evans- | 


Ville. Only the very tast packet 
boats reached a speed as high as 
five and six miles an hour. j 

Merchandise from the east 
coast, Philadelphia, Baltimore or 
other eastern cities came in on 
great high Conestoga wagons, 
carrying as much as five tons in 
a load. These were drawn by two, 
three, or four span of horses that 
held to the road day after day. 
In some cases of bad weather and 
interference of traffic in that way 
it often took six weeks to make 
the run from Baltimore to Terre 
Haute. Some would come from 
Baltimore to Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, from there embark on 
steamboat down the river to the 
mouth of the Wabash and come 
up from there. Sometimes they 
transhipped at Louisville. 

Usually these well run packet 
lines, carrying passengers as well 
as freight, had definite schedules. 
They would leave Terre Haute on 
a certain day, go up to Lafayette, 
discharge their load, collect new 
passengers and freight and return 
to Terre Haute. 

At the height of the steamboat 
trade there sometimes were as 
many as thirty-five boats lined 
[up at the wharves here. At Terre 

Haute they would have a regular 

run down the river to the mouth 

of the Wabash, then up to Louis- 
ville, on to Pittsburgh, or down to 

Natches and New Orleans. 


Education. 


The schools of Terre Haute in 
1850 would be perhaps harder to 
recognize than anything else. It 
seems almost incredible that it 
was only in 1860 that schools sup- | 
ported by taxation came to the 
city to stay. At the start of the 
free public school system, teach- f 
ers were brought from abroad 
for we here had no really quali- 
fied teachers for specified sub- 
jects. 

Education in 1850, however, was 
still on a par with selling soap 
and bacon, Anyone with the price 
of an advertisement in his pocket l 
' might set up to teach. Sometimes 
‘a committee of some sort under- 
took to establish a school and 
hired the teachers. The work was 
carried on much as that of music 
teachers and business colleges 
today. It should be stated that 
the city provided school buildings 
which were rented to teachers ` 
before the teachers themselves 
were hired. 

In existence in Terre Haute at 
this time were a Terre Haute 
College, a Wabash Female Semi- 
nary, a Terre Haute select fe- 
male school, St. Vincent's 
Academy for_Young Ladies, and 
in May of MI. Leggett’s 
School for Girls was advertised 
to open in the basement of the 
Baptist Church. This had ex- 
panded by August into Mr. and | 
Mrs. Leggett’s School for Young 
Ladies and Gentlemen and Miss. 
es and Boys. They offered to 
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iteach geography, arimena” d 


and grammar for $3.00 a quarter, 
history and natural science for ! 
" $4.00 a quarter, and Latin, Greek | 
| and French for $5.00 a quarter. 


A highly controversial Terre 
Haute Institute for Young Ladies ; 
was begun in 1851 offering ad- } 


vanced instruction in physical į 
education and maternal care. 


i 
Churches. i 
The Methodist circuit rider was į 
the first church representative in 
this county but by 1850 there į 
were also Baptist, Methodist, ; 
Christian, Congregational, Episco-, 
palian, Presbyterian and Uni-' 
versalist churches as well. ; 
The first Catholic church! 
erected in Vigo county was lo-: 
cated at St. Mary’s on the west! 
side of the river in 1837. This! 
parish became the center of! 
influence not only as the homej 
of the Sisters of Providence, but; 
the nucleus of the St. Mary’s! 
Academic Institute. St. Joseph’s, į 
the first Catholic church in Terre 
Haute, was built in 1837, and was, 
located on the west side of Fifth, | 
between Ohio and Walnut streets, : 
The plain history of St. Mary’s 
Institute relates how the institu-| 
tion was established in the woods | 
of Indiana four miles west of| 
Terre Haute. Through the earn-| 
est solicitation of the Bishop of 
Vincennes and the cooperation of 
Father Bateaux, six Sisters of | 
Providence came from France. | 
Led by Mother Theodore, the 
founder of the institution, they 
arrived by stage at the place 
that has become St. Mary’s. 
The plat of Terre Haute Bar 


by the proprietors of the town 

dedicated a double lot at the 

northwest corner of Fourth anal 

Poplar streets for a church and | 

it was there in 1833 that the As- ! 
bury Chapel of the Methodist , 

Church was begun. The stzuc. ' 
[ture faced Poplar street and | 

was soon outgrown so that in | 
| 1841 a new building was erected | 
facing Fourth street. 

The Universalist Church was | 
organized in 1841 and a frame 
building was erected at the south- | 
east corner of Fourth and Ohio. 
Here services were held until the 
congregation outgrew the quar- 
ters and a new building was 
erected in 1869 on the east side 
of Eighth street north of Cherry. 

Five “Free Men of Color” or- 
ganized the “African Church” 
here in 1839 and by 1842 they had 
built a church and were holding 
services. This group later be- 
came the Allen A. M. E. Church. 


‘| There was very little in the way of 


By A. R. Markle. 


. Railroad construction 100 years 
ago was a matter of main strength. 


machinery and almost all of the 
construction was done by manual 
labor. A horse drawn dump cart 
was filled a shovel full at a time 
with the earth that was loosened 
by a pick or mattock. 

If a large tree stood in the line 


-| of right of way, a trench was dug 


-| around its roots, the roots cut off 


3| one by one, and finally a chain 
‘| around its upper part was hitched, 
‘}to a yoke or two of oxen and the 


trunk was pulled off the right of 
way. Later the trunk and the 
larger branches were cut up for 
fire wood, and at various points 
along the way woodyards were 
established to await the coming of 
the wood-fired locomotive. 

Unforeseen delays were inevi- 
table, and the getting of the need- 
ed rails was one of them. The ships 


| which brought the rails from Eng- 


ate and slept. 


land unloaded them at New Or- 
leans where low water in the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers often held 
them for several months. 


Laying the Track. 


The two locomotives TN 
from each end of the route and the 
ties which had been cut were de- 
livered where they were needed. 
Great piles of these awaited along 
the route. 

Teams delivered the rails which 
were laid along the forepart of the 
line, and when the road proceeded 
farther, a locomotive would de- 
liver more as fast as any of the 
road was completed. Beyond this 
point teams would haul a few rails 
at a time still further on, and the 
locomotive would return to the 
starting point where another car 
already loaded would be taken to 
the railroad. 

As there were almost no settle- |! 
ments along the route, boarding | 
camps were set up where the men 
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Sunday, July 29, 1951. f 
First Freight Arriving Here 
Included Coal and Iron For Furnaces | 


When the road had been com- 
pleted through Hendricks county 
from the east end, and well into 
Putnam county from the west, box 
cars with wooden benches along 
the side carried passengers to the 
end of the rails. There the passen- 
gers boarded stages to complete 
their journey. 

As the distance shortened, more 
pasengers used the line and our: 
newspapers had frequent reports j 
of the arrivals of passengers from | 
Indianapolis until, on Feb. 14, 1852, 
a locomotive traversed the whole | 
line. Regular service from Indian-| 
apolis to Terre Haute began on | 
March 5, 1852. 


The First Freight. 


The first freight business noted) 
was the arrival of the coal from 
Brazil. In 1853 with the completion 
of the Terre Haute and Alton Rail- 
road, iron ore was coming out of 
Missouri to feed the numerous 
blast furnaces around Brazil and: 
in Terre Haute. These have all dis-! 
appeared due to the output of the’ 
furnaces and mills of Pittsburgh 
and southern points. The local con-! 
cerns could not hold up under such} 
extensive compefition. f 
Among the articles first handled’ 
by the railroad in those early days, 
were found in a report af exports 
and imports. The report showed: 
2 kegs of beer; 2 packages of books; 
1 barrel of sugar; 2 bundles of 
leather; 1 marble headstone; 1 bag 
of twine; 13 boxes of merchandise; 
1 bale of muslin; 1 pair of ‘scales; 
28 hides; 2 cans of lard and honey; 
1 coop of fowls, and 1 bucket of 
butter. k 
In addition to these, there were! 
shipments by the carload of hogs, 
but there is no note of any cattle}, 
shipment. - | 
As there was no regulation oni 
rates, the freight rates were what-| 
ever the traffic would bear. In the 
summer when low water from the 
river reduced the competition with 
ithe steamboat, the canal reported 
some competition with the rail- 
road. And again in the winter when! 
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‘lice blocked the river and the water | 

Twas drained from the canal, rates] 
rose accordingly. 

| The canal, especially at Terre 
Haute, had great warehouses 
around the basin where thousands; 
of bushels of grain were stored Í 
{until the canal opened in the 
spring. The packing houses also} 
‘had to store much of their product 
until it could be shipped at lower 

| cast. 

Real Estate and the Railroad. 


Chauncey Rose, the largest 
stockholder in the Terre Haute and 
Richmond Road, and one of the 
largest land owners in Terre Haute, 
donated five acres for track and 
for a station in what had been his 
cornfield. But coupled with this 
gift was a provision that any fur- 
ther land needed would be sold by 
him at $500.00 an acre. So, the 
land needed for the shops brought 
him a little over $8,000.00, and 
much of this land is still the prop- f; 
erty of the present roads which f; 
succeeded our first railroad. ; 

The Terre Haute and Alton f: 
which was built in 1853, also}. 
bought land from Mr. Rose to en- 
able them to connect with his rail- 
J road. The same is true of the}, 
| Evansville, Terre Haute and Craw- 
‘fordsville Railroad, which ran} 
| through his land from Poplar street 
to Locust streef. One large pur- 
chase by that road has a peculiar 
starting point for its boundary. 

“Beginning at a.point eighty-five 
feet south and eighty-five feet east!) 
of the south-east corner of the| 
Terre Haute and Richmond Station 
and running south to the county 
road.” The county road is the 
present Poplar street. This prop- 
erty was sold by Mr. Rose to W.E 
D. Griswold, who was acting for |i 
the other road while still a stock-! 
holder of the Terre Haute and, 
Richmond road. f 

The Pennsylvania Railroad still} 
owns the railroad between Wabash: 
avenue and Otter Creek Junction, | 
lput with traffic rights granted tof 
ithe Present C.&E.1., the present: 
owner of the Evansville and Terre; 
Haute Railroad which had started 
as the Evansville, Terre Haute and 
Crawfordsville Railroad. When this 
latter line first arrived in Terre 
Haute in 1853, it entered the newly 
[huilt station of the Terre Haute 
land Richmond Railroad. This sta- 
tion became our first Union Station 
and accommodated both the Terre 
Haute and Alton and the Evansville| 
and Terre Haute Railroads. | 

The trains on the latter road 
with their pigmy locomotives and 
coaches, passed through the arched 
openings at the south end of the. 
present freight house, while ihe! 
trains of the Alton road gren 


yacross from Seventh and Tipp 
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canoe to Ninth and Spruce streets | 


to reach the station at Tenth and | 
Wabash. All roads continued to use 
this station for several years until 


the announcement was made gari 


“On and after 3:15 p. m., Wednes- 
day, June 5, 1861, passenger trains 
of the several railroads will arrive 
at and depart from the new pas- 
senger station.” 

This building at Tenth and | 
Chestnut had been built by Mr. | 
Rose at the time the shops had ' 
been built and was used as a board- 
ing house for employees. In prep- 
aration for its later use, the build- 
ling was remodeled to accommo- 
idate the offices of the superin- 
tendent, the train dispatcher, the f 
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car accountant, the trainmaster, 
the ticket offices, and the waiting 
| room. Six years later this was the 
| starting point for the street rail- 
| way system which ran up Chestnut 
| Street to Eighth street, south of 
| Main street, and west of First 
street. In 1892 the offices were re- 
moved to the new Union Station 
in use at the present time. With 
them went the auditor's office 
which had occupied the second 
floor of the old freight house. 

Nearly all of these offices have 
removed from the city, and the 
present -building is almost vacant 
above the first floor. 


Next week will be noted some of 


jthe personnel. ponamus 
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A. R. MARKLE, 


i MoOFE than 100 years ago the 

editor of a daily paper here 
į wrote a story at the suggestion 
por Col. Dick Thompson, which so 
‘resembled Horace Greeley’s style 


—— 


Early Terre Hauté Industries | 
Attracted Flood of People Here 


TS FEB 21 1954 


Another wave of Kuropeau siy 
migrants came in the early Sev- 
enties when many German people 
made their escape from military 
service and arrived here, These 


that that famous Germans included the names of 
Poor JS po Schlotterbeck, Dokkenwadel, Kat- 
even redil oas zenbach, and Ludowici. Still ear- 
he acthat so lier, however, came the Jews who! 
ao yest young were scourged in Europe and who 
man.” The true | came here to escape death or with 
author of this | 2 knowledge of what could be had 
was. John Bab- |? the new country. 
son Fane. Soule Of the latter, most of them 
wi ame hera stayed in the populous regions of 
fom \far ofi the east coast; and with this 
Maine, where | Present generation we have other 
he had met | refugees from political persecu- 
w ar ried tion or from overcrowded sections 
his bride. He 0f the middle east or southern 
brought his Surope. 
3 bride with him, 

oll but she died 
A. R. MARKLE., within a short 
time after ar- 
| riving here. Mr. Soule came here 
ias the principal of the Vigo! 
County Collegiate Institute in the, 
old seminary building which stood 
on the present college campus 
and was demolished for the erec- 
tion of the original administration 
building. This. building burned 
jin 1888 and was followed by 
‘another administration building; 
‘which in turn was demolished in! 
the continuous growth of the 
| State Teachers College. 

They Went West. 


In the ferment in Europe, in the 
Forties, Sixties, and Seventies 
there were successive waves of 
immigration. The famine in Ire- 

ee brought many of those dis- | 
tressed people to a land where 
there was a living to be had with 
! the rapidly expanding economy in 
| the United States. These people! 
built the canal, railroads, and 
Í highways. Locally, many of these 
| lived in old box cars at the edge 


iof the old gravel pit which fur- or 
nished ite aa for what later REFERENCE 
became the Big Four system. TE 
. From these immigrants many DO NOT CIRCULA 
!of our present families boost of 
| their descent. They are proud of 
the foundation of their family and 
rightfully proud of the events 
which have taken place in the last 
century. a 
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Early Business. Í 

From overseas came many of | 
our early merchants and manu- 
facturers, among them James 
Seath, partner with Hager in the 
old car works at Ninth and One- 
half and Ohio, later sold to the 
American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany. Mr. Seath came from Scot- 
land in 1867. He was preceded by 
Alex. McGregor who came in 
1833. A. McGregor’s fortune came, 
strangely enough, -from high 
taxes, for he was the owner of 
many barrels of whiskey when the 
Civil War caused the internal rev- 
enue bureau to place a tax on it. 
His not being taxed and all manu- 
factured thereafter being taxed’ 
highly, was to his great benefit 
and good fortune. 

England gave us John H. ate 
in 1853 and a miller, R. L. Thomp- 
son in 1837, The only Belgium[ 
immigrant here came in 1866 and 
was J. A. Vrydaugh, whose des- 
cendants carried on his profession! 
as an architect after his death. 

Italy, too, gave us one of those 
early day individuals who helped’ 
to built the modern city. He wasi 
Charles Eppinghousen whose 
marble works at the east end of 
Cherry street furnished us with 
building stone, statuary and tomb-}; 
| stones on short notice. i 

Switzerland’s only arrival was! 
J. J. Neukon, who came in 1855; 
and left a family to carry onf 
after his death. g 
| Of the hundreds of Irish who, 

helped build our canals, grade!i 
the roads and lay the rails in our 
transportation systems, few hadÌ 
capital to start in business for} 
| themselves. Among those Irish! 
businessmen was Thomas Dowl- 


ing, pioneer editor and in later 
years a trustee of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal. Mr. Dowling 
came here in 1832. David W. 
Bronson, owner of the Ex 
Hotel and Bronson House, ne Tn 
1852 and Samuel and Wm. H. 
Duncan came in 1862. 

While the German immigrants 
did not come in large numbers 
until about the time of the Franco- 
German War in 1871, there were 
{some who came as early as 1844, 
| This is the year that Fred J. Rupp 
came to establish his meat busi- 
ness; he was followed in 1847 by 
Louis Sceburger. August F. 
Eiser arrived in 1849; his bakery 
and candy business at Ninth and 
Wabash was a busy place for 
many years. Gottlieb Reiss came 
in 1850 as did F. W. Shaley. In 
1852 August Fuchs started his 
dairy. Jacob Kern, miller in the 
north end of town for many years 
came the same year, “Nick” 
Filbeck, one time postmaster and 
hotel keeper and a power in poli- 
nc in oa? hectic days of “to 
the victor belon ils,” 
came in 1853. Satie Siouas 

Fred Cook, the bute 
Herman Hulman, wh a: aie 
grocer and distiller, came in 1854 
Philip Newhart, early manufac- 
turer of plows, came in 1857 He 
was followed the next year hv 
“Squire” Fellenger, one time 
county commissioner. i 


a 


The lumber business and the | 
pork packing business had in- 
dustries along the river and the 
Crawford and Nippert rolling | 
mills and blast furnace were | 
among large employers of labor. 

Many of the newcomers found 
jobs as nailers in these industries 
and the production of cut iron 
nails was important here. , 

The Blair and Failey heading 
factory on Chestnut near the old 
depot, was a large employer of la- 
bor. The product was whiskey 
barrels made of oak staves, and | 
the raw material was brought in | 
from the South and Oklahoma f 
\ and Arkansas. F 
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| In 1859 Rudolph Stuckwism ar“ 
rived and is described as the 
maker of a “Patent Brick Ma- 
chine;” Rudolph Gagg came in 
1860 as did Christopher Lutz, long 
a butcher; John F. Roedel came 
in 1862 as did Herman Ramme, 
early “hook and ladderman.” In |: 
1864 came the Heinigs, who oper- P 

ated the first “Steam Bakery.” y 

William Dreusike and Daniel 
Hirzel, both for many years car- $ 
penters and builders, came in f 
1865. In 1867 came Charles Frey, $ 
the baker, and Leopold Stark, the 
grocer. Anton Mayer, founder of 
the Terre Haute Brewery, came |) 
in 1868. i 

Simon Hirsch, many years a 
‘| justice of the peace, came in 1871 
and in 1873 the basket works of | 
Herman Gruenholz was started. f: 

Although incorporated as a city 
and having all the attributes of a 
city, Terre Haute of those days 
was little more than a town. 

i Main Street Grows. 

Business was almost wholly con- 
fined to Main street. Buildings 
for commercial purposes extend- | 
ed only along Main street as far | 
as Ninth street and many of them 
were but one-story affairs with 
“false fronts” built up to resem- 
ble two stories, being largely of 
frame construction. 

The north side of Main east of 
Joseph’s was a vacant lot on 
which Barnum and others of his | 
day exhibited their circus and | 
menagerie and on which as late | 
as the campaign of 1884 the re- 
publican “Wigwam” was erected. 

A vacant lot where later was 
erected McKeen’s bank, then at- 
tracted the small boy of the day 
by reason of the sugar hogsheads 
thrown there from Bement’s and 
to the inside of which the rich 
i brown sugar of that day clung 
and afforded a treat well worth 
the effort it took to loosen it from 
the staves. An occasional cane 
added to the joy of the finder for 
sugar cane had been packed in 
the barrel with the sugar has a 
‘| sweetness all of its own. 

Much of the business was 
(carried on in the buildings that 
if still face the Courthouse Square, 
| at that time a vacant lot with a 
band stand where the local play- 
ers gave concerts on gala days. 
Here, too, the ‘“spellbinders” 
i) were wont to spout the vivid and 
colorful oratory of the day and 
from the square on “Decoration 
Day” started the parade that 
wound its way to Woodlawn 
where today lie the majority of 
those of whom we write. 
Early Grove, across from 
Woodlawn cemetery, on North 
Third street, was the scene of all 
big picnics, Fourth of July cele- 
brations, and Decoration Day oc- 
casions. | 


\Business Trends Moved Slowly 


j Here About 100 Years Ago, 
ae ee | 


‘screws, a peck of salt, a set of 
| gauges, butter, at $.13, a pair of; 


By A. R. Markle. 


OST of the material used in 
this story refers to a worker 
who resided so close to the border 
line between New York and Ver- 
mont that it is only posible to lo- 
cate him by the mention of two 
towns in Vermont which were very 
near his home. 

This would seem to indicate that 

he was one of those early residents 
of Terre Haute who came overland 
lfrom Vermont more than a hun- 
‘dred years ago, with possibly a 
brief stop in Ohio. When he ar- 
rived here he again established 
himself in the same line of work, 
and carried it on in much the same 
manner as he had in his earlier 
home. 

This was Sidney Goodwin. Born 

| May 19, 1806, and died here in 
| Terre Haute Oct, 6, 1881. 


| Because he lived here and in 
ithis vicinity for more than forty 
years, I feel that an account of his 
earlier business before he came 
here is important. 
The Old Account Book. 

Many of the entries made by him 
in his old ledger are difficult to de- 
ciper, as the old, home-made ink 
into which he dipped his quill has 
spread into the fibers of the paper, 
and he gave little thought to the 


fact that he was not writing for 
posterity, but for himself alone. 
The book itself is in fair condition 
and is loaned to the writer by his 
grandson and namesake, Sidney! 
Goodwin, who presides at the par- 
cel post window of the local post 
office. 

' The book opens with a state- 
ment: “Sidney B. Goodwin, Sept. 8, 
1827.” 

As one opens the book, the left 
hand page bears the name of the 
debtor and the right hand page is 
headed “Contra” and on it are the 
various credits on the separate ac- 
counts. The first page bears the 
name of Albert Brown, and on 
April 17, 1828, he is charged $750 
for a writing desk for his store, 
“work on waggon exeltry (axle- 
tree), $.42.” \ 

On November: 23, 1828, James 
Brown is charged for one wash 
sink, $2.75; a writing desk, $2.75; 
for working of a whipstalk, $.17; 
for a clothes horse, $1.75; two com- 
mon bedsteads, $5.00; one chest, 
delivered to Mr. Green, $2.25; to 
cash paid $3.00; to fixing a “draw,” 
$.25; to a mop handle, $.17. Bal- 
ance $18.09. 

Among other things credited to 
Mr. Brown are: 664 feet of fine 
boards, $3.32; one gross of one and 
a half inch screws, $1.25; four pair 
chest butts, $.50; a lamp. $.17; 
one water pail, $.50; “one pair of 
shoes for Mrs. Brown, $1.25"; 
horses and wagoh to Melton $2.50; 
“two dollars and eighty three cents 
‘to Mrs. Brown”; three pints of 
whigkey, $.25; stone pot, $.36; one 
quart of whiskey, $.17; wagon to 
Melton, $.75; by horse three miles, 
$.25. The balance of $18.09 was 


|| paid. 


The next account is H. B. Far- 


rar, who is charged with repairing, 
a “slay” $.75; mended a bedstead, | 


.$.50; “to mending a table for your 
father, $5.00”; to mending a shop 
| chair, $.12; a piece of Maple board, 
$13:_and the credits were. nails 
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{trunk handles for $.20, and a tin 
dipper. 
| It seems evident that Farrar kept 
8 hardware store. 
4 The next account is Arnold 
4 Farrar, who is charged with a book 
“case for store, $3.00; 11 yards of 
cloth, $13.00; French “bedsteds,” 
1 $6.50. To his credit is listed two 
{quarts of lamp oil, $.62; “salt mor- 
iter, $.75"; cotton “sherting,” $1.75; 
i| gallon of varnish,,$5.00; a pound of 
tea, $1.13; and one gallon of whis- 
key, $.67. 

On the following pages are such} 
(charges as bedsteads, $5.00; dou- 
‘ble harness, $5.00; shoeing horse, |. 
varnishing a looking glass, cradle} 
with two heads, bedstead, $3.00; 
l pair of shoes; $2.00; a light stand, , 
: $2.75; two plates, $.17; and 18} 
‘bushels of potatoes, $5.75. 
These later charges were to the 

account of Esther Butterfield. 


Further Charges. 


Stockwell was charged $9.00 for 
a table; French bedsteads, $6.00. 
Mr. Robinson got a maple table for 
$9.00. Lulius Rice got a common 
bedstead for $2.00. Lorenzo Per- 
ry was charged with a “cubbard” 
for desk, $3.50, a pine table, $3.00; 
a washboard, $1.00; while Whit- 
more got a pine cradle for $2.50 
land varnishing cost $1.50. 

Bullard is charged for a coffin 
lat $1.50; chestnut bureau, $12.00, 
land a maple cradle $6.00. 

Flavea was charged $10.00 for a 
imaple table with twisted legs and a} 
¿coffin for a child, $1.00. n 
; Among the credits against the 
above charges were mutton, cheese, 
‘Tum, cabbage, vinegar, candy, six- 
shooter, passage on stage, team to 
jgo hunting, apples, flour, plaster- 
‘ing work, shoes, oats, cranberries, f 
‘ending of plow, one sow and six! 
pigs, peaches, shot gun, fish and 
chickens, molasses, pistol, killing 
hogs, painting, and other foods and | 
hardware listed in the foregoing 
accounts. 


Other Charges. 


In part payment for a medici 
‘chest at $10.00;'a table for Tene 
i fice at $5.00; Dr. Cobb furnished a 

box of pills in addition to deliver- 

ing wheat and corn in part pay- 
ment, 

| W. W. Goodwin bought a sj 
Jwatch for $14.00. He paid for c 
‘part in cash and part in cabinet 
| work. 

The account book closes with an 
item for remodeling a house which 
amounted to $178.00 for a Mr 
Cory, dated February 17, 1837. The 
last of the previous items was 
dated in 1828, though there may 
have been two items in the follow- 
ing year, and this long gap would 
indicate that the house work was 
done either in Ohio or Possibly į 
Indiana, though the first Îtem 
noted in Indiana was in May, 1839 
and the accounts for Terre Haute 
begin with May 1, 1839. A 
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Experienced Lively Building Boom 


By A. R. Markle. 


This material is taken from City 
and County records, city directories 
land old newspapers in the Fair- 
‘banks Library and other similar 
locations and from City, County 
and State histories carefully 
checked for verification. 


About Eighteen-Fifty Terre H p Domn 


The building now known as the 
‘Indois Hotel was erected by John 
|D. Early about 1844 and was used 
junder many names as a hotel. In 
|1854 the upper floor was added 
‘and it became the first four-story 
| building in Terre Haute. The rear 
jrooms fronting on Second street 
were added at the same time. 

The Rose building which stood 
at the northwest corner of Second 
and Ohio was built by Chauncey 
Rose before 1834 when the branch 
of the State Bank was organized 
lin it in that year. The Southern 
{Bank of Indiana was also opened in 
ithis building as was the Prairie 
‘City Bank. It was razed for the 
‘erection of the present City Hall. 

On the south side of Ohio still 
stands the building erected by Dr. 
Allen Pence about 1850 and occu- 
pied by him as a drug store on 
the first floor. A large hall on 
the upper floor was the-home of 
the Terre Haute Spiritualist So- 
ciety for many years. The build- 
ing known as Memorial Hall was 
|built by the branch of the State 
Bank and first occupied by them in 
1836 immediately on completion. 
On the corner east of it stood the 
Scott building erected by Lucius 
H. Scott in 1824. 

It was said to have been the first 
brick building in Terre Haute, but 
the Gilman office is generally ac- 
cepted to have preceded it by a 
year. On the corner diagonally 
across Ohio street stands the build- 
ing used from 1867 to 1887 as the 
Vigo county court house. It suc- 
[in 18 the town hall that burned 


in 1864. It was built in 1854 
ljointly by the city and county and 
jafter the fire the county bought 
;the halí interest of the city in the 


jlot. 
The Old Hotels. 

In the square south of Ohio on 
ithe east side of Third stood a hotel 
jnamed at various times; Levy's, 
í Weddings, Buntin, Stunkard and 
¿ Peyton. Erected about 1847 by 
‘ 


| 
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Judge R. H. Wedding, it was first 
operated by Louis Levy as our 
“City Hotel,” sold to T. C. Buntin 
in 1854, who added to it and itll 
was opẹrated by others until ‘tsi 

demolition in 1938. ~*~ 
On the northwest corner of Fir ° 
and Ohio stands what is left ot’ 
the old Clark House. Demas Dem- |È 
ing? the elder, sold the two lots of |f 
James S. Clarke for $3,500 in 1849, 
which seems to indicate there was 
a house on the property at the 
time. In 1861 Clarke sold it tof} 
John M. Chapman for $7,000. t 
Chapman lost it on a judgment and 
the sheriff sold it to Jacob and 
George Butz for $1,474.23 at pub- 
lic sale. In 1865 it was sold to 
Dodds, Mann and Duffey and iný 
1867 it was sold for $13,000 at the ġ- 
height of its prosperity. It finally & 
passed to Robert P. Davis in 1889, © 
by which time it had become a 
wagon yard for the country trade. f 
The remains of the Stewart 
House are now used as an auto 
supply house on Second north of 
Wabash. Opened by Matthew Ste- 
wart in 1833 as the Terre Haute 
Hotel, it was long the popular 
hotel of Terre Haute. Stewart 
died in 1845 and the hotel was run 
by several others afterward. In 
the early 70's P. J. Ryan began 
business there as an undertaker 
and liveryman. The former oc- 
cupation moved to the room now | 
used by Leonard Quinlan as a} 
seed store on Wabash. The Na- 
tional House was built by John B. | 
Ludowici in 1853. It stood at the p 
southwest corner of Sixth and 
Wabash, extending to the alley. 
From Sixth to Fifth on Wabash | 
the entire block was built as zI 


| 
: 


structure by the several owners 
and part of it still stands as orig- 
inally built but with many alter- 
ations made in the bast 60 years. | 


Building Boom of the Fifties. 


At the northeast corner of First 
and Wabash is a large building 
erected in 1851 and first used by 
George W. Bement for his whole- | 
sale grocery business. In 1867 he 
removed to the present location of 
Silverstin Bros. and in the old 
building was succeeded by Baur- 
meister & Busch in the same line |. 
of business. A few years later the 
latter firm moved out leaving the 
old building with a record of over 
90 years with but one occu- 
pancy under but two firms. The 
Warren Block on the south side of 
Wabash west of Fourth was op- 
ened to tennants in 1853 with the 
Southern Bank on the corner. In 
1858 the bank moved to their new 
building at the southeast corner 
and were succeeded by Edsall & 
Co., the predecessors of the Root 
store. Next to the bank, while in} 


\|the Warren Block, was Dr. Mahan. 


At the corner of the alley S. H.}, 
Potter had a hardware store and 
two doors east, where the Savoy} 
theater is now, was the store of} 
F. T. Hulman in his second loca- 
tion. In the rear of this block | 
on Fourth was the Post Office in a 
building erected especially for the 
purpose and over it was the print- 
ing plant of the Terre Haute Jour- 
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il On the evening of Oct. 21, 1861,! 
soldiers from Camp Vigo at the| 
old Fair Grounds on North Sva 
denth, invaded the plant and de-}. 
i|stroyed everything in it. Type,¥ 
i| paper, broken parts of the presses} 
Jand the office furniture ae 
‘thrown into the street. Seldom <= 
Terre Haute seen such destruction}. 
»|by a mob as on this occasion, In-{, 
‘| cidentally, Col. Cookerly was af 
democrat and opposed to the wart 


\____ (To Be Continued.) . 
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Terre Haute’s Early Industry 
Closely Followed Town’s History 


oa 7 AfA : 


LANS h 4 
~ By A. R. Markle. 

Few people in these days real-| 
ize the hardships encountered by 
the pioneers. Coming alone some- 
times, leaving his family to follow 
later, his total equipment on ar- 
rival was an axe and an augur. 
With these he built his home and 
with his gun he provided food. 
Often his provision for the future 
was a small sack of corn and in 
an open space with a dibble he 
planted his first crop. For food, 
if he had enough corn, he made 
'meal by hollowing the top of a 
stump by burning it so as to make 
a depression. In this he placed a 
few grains of corn and with a 
round boulder crushed the grains. 
The mixture of charcoal and meal 
was easily separated just before 
preparing it for his hoecake. With 
| the meal, a little salt and a little 
| water he made a batter .that he 
either baked on a hot stone on 
which a fire had been built or' 
spread it on a slab of wood 
propped in front of the fire. It is 
said that hunger is the best sauce 
and he had no criticism to make 
| regarding the meal. There was 
plenty of game and if he had neigh- 
|} bors within miles, a “raising” 
would soon furnish the house so 
that his family could be sheltered 
when they came. 


Infant Industries. 


One of the earliest craftsmen to 
enter a new community was the 
| blacksmith. While almost every 
| other trade in the early days start- 
led at home, little if any black- 
smithing was ever done at home. 
The forge, the anvil, the bellows 
and a few tools with a stock of 
iron enabled the smith to handle 
almost anything that might be 
called for. One of the earliest 
advertisements in the old Western 
Register was that of Ezekial Ben- 
jamin who offered to do smithing 
| at “eight cents a pound if the iron 
is furnished” and twenty-five cents 

| if he furnished it. Another, Free- 
| gift Northrup, advertised the fol- 
lowing year: “Long barelled bull 
plowshares, $2.50; short plows, 
$2.00; shoeing a horse, $1.00; 
sharpening plowshares, 1834c; 
making an axe, $1.75; jumping an 
axe, 6244c; making a hoe, 75c.” His 
shop was on Greenfield on Honey 
Creek Prairie, and his advertise- 
ment has lasted a century and a 
quarter while the location of 
Greenfield long ago sank out of 
sight. The plat is on file in the 
recorder’s office showing the 
street, lots and the public square, 
but there is nothing on the plat 
to show where the town was nor do 
the deed records record the sale 
of any lots in the town. 


A New Industry Is Born. 


Probably the first industry to: 


escape from the home is shown by 
an advertisement by James Ben- 


nett in our earliest newspaper that 


he had a “carding machine for 
carding wool.” He would charre 
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8c per pound or every seventlf 
pound. From time without eno 
carding had been the women’s jot: 
at home, a lost art in these days! 
Another early advertisement re 
quired a certain amount of lard te 
be furnished with the wool. Flax: 
was grown here to considerable ex:, 
tent, but all that was made musi. 
have been used by home industry} 
We have no information as to the’ 
quantity harvested but it must! 
have been considerable because ať 
one time we had two mills here 
engaged in the production of lin-’ 
seed oil. One of these mills was 
on the east side of Fourth ‘street 
between Wabash and Ohio on the’ 
site of John F. King’s distillery! 
which had burned. The building’ 
which succeeded it had two stories, 
and a basement. On the main; 
floor were the rolls which crushed: 
the seed. These were turned by: 
an ox-wheel which was something, 
like a cylinder 18 feet in diameter, 
and four feet from side to side. 
Part of the rim formed a door! 
„which was hinged so that either) 
end might be let down to form a 
ramp by which the ox was led 
into the wheel. The door was then 
closed and fastened and when the 
order was given, the ox started to 
climb the wheel which went into 
action like the cage in which a 
tamed squirrel is kept. When the 
miller gave the order to stop the 
ox backed up which soon stopped 
the wheel at the proper position 
so that the other end of the ramp 
could be let down and the ox led 
out for a rest. Another oil mill 
was that of James Hook for whom 
the Hook School was named. A 
pioneer builder, he operated his 
mill on the west side of north 
Third street about a hundred yards 
north of Chestnuts In 1854 this 
mill was producing 80 gallons of, 
linseed oil a day. 
} Other Factories, 


Another early advertisement isl 
that of Asa Smith who in 1825 had! 
opened a “Wagon and Dandy Busi- 
ness” a few miles northwest of the 
present Rosedale. Another busi- 
ness was that of Joseph Miller 
who ‘had a cooper shop in 1825 
when he advertised for journey- 
men coopers and for eight to ten 
thousand hoop poles and speci- 
fied that “they must not be cut 
until the latter part of Septem- 
ber.” As a -boy it was a delight 
to watch the man pick up a hoop 
pole, split it neatly its full length 
shave off the surplus wood andi 
cut notches at the proper distanc 
that it could be bent around nog 
barrel, the ends tucked in so that 
the notches locked and then hb ia 
driven down tightly on the barrel 
In a pit outside the shop these 
poles had been soaked for weeks 
to make them flexible and woe be 
tide the youth who made a missten! 
and fell into this pit full of rotting! 
wood and water. For several day 
he was out of circulation, The fol- 
lowing year Enoch Dole advertised 

„that he manufactured fancy chaire 
—‘‘Windsor chairs, djvans and set- 
tees.” His establishment was cad 
the west side of N 

street. Sian 
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Some Early Mills. 

The Markle Mill on Otter Creek: 
was probably the first in the whole} 
Harrison purchase as it was lo-} 
cated on the first land taken up; 
and as it is recorded by David; 
Thomas in his “Travels in thei 
Western Country in the Summer of 
1816” that on July 12, he found 

| Major Markle building his mill.}, 
It has been claimed that Lambert!* 
and Dixon built the first mill inj, 
the county on Honey Creek but'’ 
the permission of the court to erect, 
this mill was in 1818, nearly two 
years later. The location of this 
mill is definitely established as be-! 
ing just below the point where the 
First Street road crosses the creek! 
but like the house in the Bible) 
it was built on sand and did not; 
last long. At a very early date a’ 
more convenient mill, as regarded 
Terre Haute, was what was called, 
a “float-mill.” It was mounted on! 
ja barge anchored in the river and! 
ithe power was furnished by a pad-! 

‘dle wheel which was turned by the’ 

current. Its operation depended, 

‘on the flow of water and was not 
Vas reliable as those where the wad 
ter was impounded by dams, _ 


“Life'tn ‘frre Haute Moved 
Placidly Bas In ’Seventy-Four} 
2-29-49 
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In rummaging among some old 
vapers recently, John F. Juergens, 
of South Eleventh street, retired 
hardware merchant, who will soon 
observe his ninety-first birthday, 
camo across a copy of the Terre 


| Haute Evening Gazette, of October! 
15, 1874, a perusal of which fur-} 


nishes a striking comparison be- 
tween conditions, business and so- 
cial, of sixty-one years ago with 
those of today. The Gazette was 
a four page, seven column paper, 
published by WiJliam C. Ball & 
Co, with offices. on South Fifth 
street, near Main. That was before 
the city council by ordinance had 
made the official title of the city’s 
main thoroughfare, then a stretch 
{In the old National road, Wabash 
avenue. You willl note, if you are 
fairly observant, that many of the 
real old-timers insist on still call- 
ing it Main street. It was a strange 
looking paper as compared with 
the Tribune, its successor, in its 
first page make-up. The want ads 
ran on the first page, also the 
foreign telegraph market reports, 
as well as display advertising. One 
of tho first page displays was that 
of Peter Kizer, horse shoer, whose 
establishment was located on South 
Third street, near Walnut, and he 
continued his horse shoeing and 
blacksmithing in the block for 
many, many. years, in fact, until 
death put a stop to his work, 

William C. Ball, better known- to 
the people of his day as “Bil” Ball, 
was the editor of the paper, and 
his brother, Spencer F., was the 
business manager. It was a rare 
combination. “Bill” was the “hell) 
raiser” of the firm and Spencer was} 
the “appeaser,” long before that 
word became as common as it bell 
today. It was common talk then 
and in the days that followed, that! 
when the senior member of the 
firm offended some citizen by what | 
he said on the editorlal or news 
pages, Spencer appeased him by 
his personal postal card apologies. 

The prize of the Gazette a single 
copy was five cents, by carrier; 30 
cents per fortnight. A weekly edl- 
tion was published, made up of the 
best things from the dally, and its? 
price was $2.00 per year, invariably 
in advance. That was the day of 
weekly newspapers, and practically 
every daily paper published a 
weekly edition, made up in the 
manner mentioned. Want ads were 
five cents a word, but those seek- 
ing employment were given such 
ads free, and were advised that this 
service would be continued to “all 
ages and both sexes until the times 
are easier, and employment more 
easily secured than at present.” 
Evidently they had depressions in 
those days, but they were not given 
that high-sounding titléa. It simply 
was that times were bad, 
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Personal Journalism, 


Personal journalism was at its 
peak in those days, and Willam ©. 
Ball was its main exemplar in this 
part of the state. Elections of 
state officers were held in October, 
biennially, while ìn presidential 
years there was a November elec- 
tion for the president. The demo- 
crats had carried Vigo county tor 
every office and the state as well, 
and the main editorial in this is- 
sue was devoted to a review of 
results, in which the editor paid 


his respects to pig, politicalenz4 
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“the Shore 
boo-fay y” | 


ponents in a style peculiarly hist, 
own, of which thé following is aj. 
fair example: 

“The most distastrous matter }; 
with@ the republicans has un- 
doubtedly been the recking andi 
festering corruption among the: 
high officers at Washington and į 
over the country. From the be-|’ 
ginning of the republic until the f- 
present hour, through all its his- 
tory, there has never been a presi- 
dent (Grant) with so low, groveling, f 
personal, selfish and utterly dis- f 
honest a view of the presidency as 
the present incumbent of that high 
oftice. He has surrounded. himself | 
with men of his own cast andf 
character, and taking thelr pattern 
from their chief, high officials and } 
low officials have revelled in public 
plunder.” | 

And if that were not enough, he 
brings his criticism nearer home 
by the following reference to the |f 
situation in Vigo county: 

“It is a matter of deep regret to 
the Gazette that the republican [} 
party of Vigo, for which in all the |i 
past it has entertained the highest |i 
respect, followed the example set 
y their great exampler at Wash- 
mgton. The crushing defeat off 
uesday, will, we trust, convince 
them that it is impolltie as it isi 
wrong, to keep a confessed bribe f; 
taker upon the county ticket,” i 

The alleged bribe-taker was 
Richard S. Tennant, republican 
candidate for re-election as pros- 
ecuting attorney, and the alleged 
bribe consisted in accepting the 
customary prosecutor's fee in thek 
criminal court in the cases of two FE 
law violators whose maleten 
had been nollied. Mr. Tennant 
wags one of the city’s most promis 
l inent attorneys, a church memberP. 
land Sunday school superintendent, 
‘but this did not halt the Gazette 
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from accusing him of being a 
bribe-taker. The editor softened it, 
however, by printing a half column 
of extracts from the. opposing 
organ, the Express, showing how 
unfounded the charges were and 
what a competent official Mr. Ten- 
nant had been, with a record fig- 
uratively as pure as the driven 
snow. The Gazetig editor had his 
satisfaction, however, for Mr. Ten- 
nant was beaten by Albert J. Kelly 
father of local Attorney Daniel v. 
Kelly. 

“Bill” Ball's editoria! was a con- 
stant thorn in the side of the re- 
publicans. During the Ben Harri- 
son administration whenever there 
was unseasonable weather, spring, 
fall, summer or winter, he laid it 
to the way Ben Harrison ran the 
weather “bureau. Whenever the 
wheat crop wag short, or 
crob bad, he blamed it ine non 
publican administration, and he 
kept at it so consistently and so 
persistently, day in and day out 
that he led the @ld-time democrats : 
of those days to belleve that iti 
probably was so. When the re- 
publican vice president, Morton P 
built the Shorsham hotel in Wash- 
ington and christened its bar the 
buffet, Mr. Ball had a lot of fun} 
out of it. Perhaps not every day 
but at least every other day, he 
would have an editorial refetrin 
to the vice president, in which net 


|the proprietor ot 
buffet (pronoun 
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Mr. Ball was the master (indeed, 
2 past master) in the use of sar- 
casm and inactive, and he never 
enjoyed them more than when he 
levelled them against his political 
opponents, and he kept it going 
as long as he was head of the 
Gazette. Away from the editorial 
desk he was one of the cleverest 
and most companionable of men. 
He was a brilliant after-dinner 
speaker, and was much sought after 
as toastmaster at outstanding 
J dinner affairs, where his quick wit! 
gave him a standing unequalled by 
any of his day. He wielded a 

powerful influence in the commun- 
il ity, but not strong enough to pre- 
i| vent the Typographical Union from 
{ forcing him to unionize his office, 
i many years later, in a conflict that 
continued for a long term of years, 
{land that only by the sale of the 
i| newspaper property, 


Democrats Maké a Clean Sweep. | 


The most of the first page in thik 
1| issue of the Gazette is taken up 
with a table showing the resultè 
of the October election. The head 
of the ticket in this off-year elec} 
tion was the secretary of state, thé 
republican candidate being Wiliam 
W. Curry, at one time the pastor 
of the local Universal church, 
which was housed in the brick 
building on the east side of Eighth 
| street, recently“ occupied by Prox 
'& Burget Co., and at one time was 
used by the public Hbrary. He lost 
the county by 840 votes. It is in- 
i teresting to note the candidates of 
both parties of those far-away 
days. Morton C, Hunter was the 
republican candidate for the con- 
‘gress, his opponent being Harrison 

J. Rice, of Rockville; Hunter los- 
ing the county by only 490 votes. 

The leading republican candidate 
was John T. Hays, of Sullivan,| 
which was then a part of a judicial | 
circuit, comprising Vigo and Sulll-| 
van. Hays, the father of wy 
Hays, the movie boss, lost the, 
county by only 165 votes, the win 
ner being Samuel R. Hamill. k 
| Two fighting old-timers, George’ 

wW., Carico and Joshua M. Hull} 

were candidates for sheriff, and the 

former won by a majority of 207. 

Thomas B. Long was re-elected 

without opposition to the office of 
l! judge of the Vigo Criminal Court, 

which was long ago abolished, and 
its duties assigned to the Circult 

Court. The people must have been 

more tolerant politically in those 

days than they are now to permit 
la man to be elected to such an im- 
į portant office without an opponent. 
| He received 7,717 votes, which was 
imore than the total number of 
i votes cast for the office of secre- 
tary of state, 7,608. Judge Long 
had a nation-wide prominence in 
the Masonic fraternity and was a 
grand officer in the several] 
branches of that fraternity, His 
reputation as a most just judge no 
doubt created the situation which 
caused the republicans to name no 
candidate against him. 

Note the outstanding character 
of the other candidates of both 
tickets, men identifed with the 
earlier history of the county. David 
C. Greiner and John K., Carr op- 
posed Joseph Gilbert and Benjamin 
F. Hayens for the legislature; Wil- 
liam~-Paddock and Samuel Royse 
made the fight for county auditor; 
Centenary A. Ray and James M. 
| Sankey for county treasurer; Dr! 
| Charles P , Gerstmeyer defeated 

David L, shristy for coroner, whilel, 
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Harvey Bentley and Lewis uw. 
Weeks, familiar names among the 
farmers of the county, were candi- 
dates for county commissioner from | 
the Third district. Fred Fischer, 
father of Alice Fischer, the noted 
actress, defeated George W. Naylor 
for trustee of Harrison township 
by a close vote of 37. 

There were only eighteen voting 
precincts in the county at that 
time, one for each of the five ward - 
and townships, except Fayette, 
which had two, one at Vermill¥#9, 
and one at Goshen. 


jt The democrats 
carried every precinct in the coun- 


ty except Harrisom, which the re- 
publicans wan by 15 votes. Pralrie 
Creek by eight and Oter Creek by 
39. The total vote of the county 
for the head of the ticket was 7,- 
608, of which the city cast 3,892 
and the county 3.716. ‘The city vote 
was as follows: First ward. 758: 
Second, 844; Thitd, , 716: Fourth, 
669; Fifth, 915. The north side 
wards were, running past from the 
river in the order nimed, Fourth, 
First and Fifth. On the south side 
runnin east from the river, were 
the Tnird and #Se¢ond. Sugar 
Creek cast the highest township 
vote, as she does now. 407, with 
Prairie Creek the lowest, 212, with 
Prairieton a close gecond, with 216 
Lost Creek cast the:next highest 


vote, with 379, and FRayette, third, 
with 363. 


Queer Street Numbers. v 


They had a queer way of num- 
bering downtown husiness houses 
sixty-six years ago, before the 
Philadelphia plan was adopted, 
which allots one hundred numbers 
te each block. For instance, I, 
Kussner, whose plano establish. 
ment was located it the old State 
Bank, now Memorial Hall, on the 
south side of Ohio: Netween Sec- 
ond and Third. ‘adWwertised his 
number as 68, whila Hyces Carpet 
hall, on the south side of Main: 
near Third, was kika ae Na 


| Bolaad's Shoe store on tne south’: 
* |side of Main between Fifth and: 
Sixth, had 143 Main street as his. 
number, while Miller & Cox on the|: 
north side of main in the same}? 
block was numbered 522, 3 


Dt. John E. Link, Dr. J. D. Mit- ae ‘ 
chell, Dr. L. J. Willen, Dr. J. B. Tenth and Spruce; Cincinnati 
Whrrell, Dr, W. Q. Insley. Iouse, Fourth, between Main and; 


Sherry, and the Terre Hautes 
Hotels and Railroads. 


House. 

Terre Haute had seven railroads; 
then, which included the Indian-E 
The hotels advertised were the ipolis & St. Louis, now the Newk 
St. Clair Hiouse, Second and Main | York Centre’, with depot at Sixth 

streets; St. Charles, formerly the 
Buntin Nouse, Third, between 'Wal- 
nut and Ohio; the Bronson House, 
| 


James Hunter, gents’ furnishings, 
om the south side of Main between 
Sixth and Seventh, was 157 Main. 
Apparently business men selected 
the number best sulted to them 
and gave it to their establishments. 
A careful reading of the adver- 
ilsements in this issue of the 
Gazette shows that but few estab- 
lishments are in business now that 
were flourishing sixty-six years 
ago. These were Joseph's, cloth- 
Ing; Hulman’'s, W. H. Paige & Co. 
Theo Stahl and the Root Store, 
which was then Hoberg, Root & 
Co., located in the Opera House 
puilding at the northeast corner of 
ffourth and Main. It was origin- 
plly Edsall & Root Co. located at 
E southwest corner of the same 


and Tippecanoe, which ran three; 
‘trains daily, each way, Sundays ex-y), 
cepted; the St. Louis, Vandalia &;! 
Terre Haute and Terre Haute &# 
Indfanapelis (now the Pennsyl|-}, 
vania) with depot at Tenth and 
Chestnut, which was also used by}: 
the Evansville, Terre Haute & 
Chicago and Evansville & Craw- 
‘fordsville, now combined as C. & 
©. I; Logansport, Crawfordsville 
& Terre Haute, now the Pennsyl- 
vania, as is the ‘Terre Haute, 
Peorla & Decatur. The Cincinnati 
& Terre Haute, now a division of 
the New York Central, had its 
depot at Third and Main. The B. 
& T. H. & C. was advertising ex- 
cursions to the Chicago exposition 
for $10 the round trip. 

N. Filbeck was postmaster then 
and gave notice of the departure of 
daily mails, east and west and 
north and south, with semi-week- 
dy mails to Graysville, via Pratrie- 
ton, Prairie Creek and Thurman's 
|Creek. He also gave notice that 
the post office was opened on Sun- 
days from 9 to 10 a. m, during 
‘which time no money order busi- 
[ness would be transacted. 

a miners’ de- 


streets, Joseph's was founded by 
Max Joseph, father of the present 
Joseph, and his place was at Sec- 
ond and Main. Other dry goods 
jstores were W. S. Ryce & Co. at 
Sixth and Main; Wilson Bros. & i 
Hunley, at Fifth and Main; Felsen- 
held & Jauriet, 620 Main; Foster 
Bros. Main between Fourth and 
Fifth; Frank Heinig & Bros., bak- 
ers and confectioners, Lafayette 
between the railroads; W. H. Sage, 
119 Main, between Fourth and 
W. H. Scudder, 194 East| 
Main, between Sixth and Seventh; | 
coopers, E. M. Gilman, Fourth and 


Tippecanoe; A, C. Mattox, Spruce, | The Gazette ran 


west of Ninth; books, Button & f : 
Hamilton, 525 Main; A. H. Dooley, ee conducted gps ‘T. M. 
Opera House; boots and shoes, N | Evans, and part of its news was 

ẹ TERA | that block coal, Brazil, Carbon 


Boland, 143 Main; I. K. Clatfelter, ' 
142 Main; S. C. Scott, 98 Main; 
dentist, Dr. Joseph Richardson; , 
architects, Charles Eppinghousen; | 
clothiers, J. Erlander, Opera House; | 
Frank Rothschild, 


jand Saline, was quoted at from 
$1.90 to $2.00 a ton at the mines. | 
Indiana block was advertised in the 
Chicago market for $6.60 a ton. 


Lotteries Flourished. 


Fourth and | 


|Main; Miller & Cox, 522 Main; It seems strange in these days, £ 
Mossler Bros. 45 Main; crockery, but in 1874 national lotteries; & 
Theo Stahl, 325 Main; flouring i: flourished and were within the law. ( 
mills, Kern & Rapp, Lafayette, | The Gazette had a half colum ad- < 


north of Seventh; McKeen, Pad-: 
dock & Co., Tenth and Main; R. 
L. Thompson, First and Poplar; 
grocers, wholesale, Bowser & John- 
son, 2 Dowling Hall; Hulman & Co. 
Main and Fifth; grocers, retail, J.’ 


vertisement of the drawing of the c 
lottery of the Public Library of \ 
Kentucky, with a main prize of & 
$250,000, with others of $100,000,'\ 
$75,000, $50,000, $25,000, five of $20,- I 
000, ten of $14,000, 15 of $10,000,'c 


J, and C. S. Cronin, Main, east of , and on down to $50 prizes, of which € 
Eighth; Dan Miller, Sixth, north of | there were 19,000. Tickets were $50 € 
Ohio; R. W. Rippetoe, 155 Main; | each. It was not long after that|a 
hardware, A. G. Austin, 172 Main; congress passed an act that put the 
L. M. Cook, 152 Main; hats and lotteries out of business, including r 
caps, John Moore, 161 Main; J. H. the greatest of all, the Louisiana, 
Sykes, 141 Main; undertakers, headed by a prominent Confederate 
\fsaac Ball, Third and Cherry; no- general, Beauregard, which made 


itions, A. Herz, Opera House; T. H. 
Riddle, 154 Main; J. Schaublin, 173 
Main; photographers, J. W. Hussey, 
South Sixth: D. H. Wright, 115] 
Main; musical instruments, W. H. 
Paige & Co., 605 Main; L. Kussner, 
68 Ohio; tinware, G. F. Smith, 150 
Main; Smith & Townley, 50 Maln; 

ters, Grierson & Magwire, 
_and Chestnut; physicians, 


immense fortunes for its promoters. 

The law which barred their opera- |: 
tlon also forbade the newspapers '- 
from publishing their advertise- - 
ments and they were forbidden the | 
use of the mails. a 


‘ 


| 

The newspapers were having!: 
trouble in collecting their fees for!) 
legal advertising then, as they have h 
had some time since, and the busl- |! 
ness managers of the five papers |i 
of the city, George H. Hebb, fori! 
the Express; R. N. Hudson, for 
the Journal; W. C. Ball, for the’ 
Gazette; P. S. Westfall, for the 


Saturday Evening Mail, and E.l 


Hirschberg, for the Banner, the iy 
German paper, gave notice that p; 
‘| they would accept no more legal; 
advertising, except sheriff's sales } 
and city and county advertising, 
unless cash accompanied an order. 


-in 


Here are samples of the kind of 
items which were printed as local 
news In the Gazette: 

“Tf Kelley is elected I will leave 
the county—Tennant before elec-! 
tion’ 

“We take pleasure in calling Mri 
Tennant’s attention to the election 
returns from the city and RE 
Jand the elegant assortment of; 
zi carpetbags at Dickhout’s.” 


E. Ohm, real estate, says: if 
4 have known Auditor Samuel Royse 
4from infancy up, and he has always 
been a nice young man.’ Alas, poor 
Samival, never to have had a | 
‘| childhood or boyhood.” 


“A young Main street hat dealer |: 
‘1 was observed yesterday buying 
(very slyly) a lady's ring, in one!’ 
Tof our jewelry stores. Keep dark, 
say nothing, watch him!” 


“Mr. P. Ryan yesterday sold his 
harness store on West Main street [ 
to Messrs. Froeb & Fasig, and]! 
will henceforth direct his entire 
time to his livery stable on Fourth || 
street. His successors are both | 
young and energetic men, and as 
they are practical workmen, we |; 
predict for the house unusual 
patronage.” 


W. H. Paige, as secretary of the 
Conservatory of Music, announced 
that August Hoberg had been added 
to the corps of conservatory teach- 
ers, and would give instructions on 
the flute. 

R. Gagg advertised art materlals, 
but did not give the location of 
his place of business, except that it 
was on Main street. 


Baseball was not as popular 
then as In recent years, but it 
seems there was some interest in 
| it, because it was announced that 
the Rockets of Marshall and the 
Sycamores had made a date to play | 
|a game at the fair grounds on | 
(Oct. 28, and charge the spectators 
a small fee to pay the expenses |} 
of the game, It was thought there 
{would be a good attendance, in 
| spite of the gate fee, but the latter 
would doubtless serve the good 
‘purpose of keeping out the worst 
of the rabble. There was talk ot 
a game being arranged between the 
Sycamores and the Awkwards for 
a purse of $25. 


“Ye wimmen folk” were going 
to give a concert and|supper at 
Dowling Hall on Oct. 15 and here |, 


i ' 


‘is what they offered as menu: 
| Roasted pig, roasted turkey and 
roasted chicken, boiled ham and 
boiled beef tongues, sliced down; 
‘wheat bread, graham bread and 
¡corn pone, mush and milk, cold 
Ba and plckles, sponge cake, 
jelly cake and marble cake, dough- 
nuts, fried hearts and crullers, 
pumpkin pie, applie ple, mince pie 
and cherry pie, quince preserves, 
blackberry jam, apple Jelly, coffee,.. 
water and store tea, If that wasn’t} 
enough to satisfy the appetite of 
those days there would be oysters, | 
frozen cream and sweet cake, for 
jwhich there would be no extra 
icharge. In addition to these at- |. 
;tractiong the ladies were to be | 
‘gowned in the costumes of 1774, 
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~By A. R. MARKLE, 

F ALL the thousands of busi- 
| ness concerns which have been 
located on Wabash street, Na- 
tional street, Main street or the 
present Wabash avenue, there 
are only three which have sur- 
: and are still on Main street. 

= As a malter 
of fact, the one 
who has been 
in business the 
longest is the 
House of Hul- 
man; next, the 
Root Store, and 
the only one to 
last without 
+ change of name 
or character is 
the Fred W. 
Hoff Store, at 


| 
} 
' 
avenue, | 
| 3 Francis Hul-/ 
man arrived! 
| here with his 
l ‘ . partner, J. B. 
Seepage KLE Ludowici, on 
| March 5, 1850. ‘Three years later 
| the partnership was dissolved and 
Francis operated his own estab- 
lishment until his death, where- 
upon his half-brother, Herman, 
took charge and continued in ac- 
cordance with the will of Francis. 
In 1857, Francis bought the 
property at the northeast corner 
of Fifth and Main, and Herman 
Hulman in connection with Robert 
S. Cox, continued at that stand 
until they dissolved partnership 
in 1881, and Herman Hulman, in 
1893 erected a new building which 
stands’ at the northeast corner 
of Ninth and Wabash. This being 
pene firm which spent its whole 
life on this same Main street. 
After the removal of Hulman 
to Ninth street, the original build- 
ing was demolished and the new 
building erected on the site by 
Havens and Geddes. 
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The architect was Charles E. |i 
Scott whose brother George A. 


Scott, is still with us in the prac- 


tice of law. The new building was į 
'a six story one, and was occupied | 


as a retail store while the old Hul- 
man spice mill and warehouse be- 


came the wholesale division of } 


Havens and Geddes. 


On the 20th of December, 1899, 
this building caught fire and was 
a total loss of the building and 
contents. Fire also consumed the 
wholesale building as weli as the 
neighboring buildings on Wabash 
including the destruction of the 
building on the site of what is now 
ithe Pearson General Store with 
| serious damage to the adjoining 
! buildings on the east. 

i The fire also extended across 
| Fifth street a serious damage to} 
i the building on the corner. 

The half block which contained 
i this later building had been erect- 
jed at the same time by the family 
i who inherited the property end] 

| divided it among themselves. 

At the west end of this half. 
block was the first home of the 
| Kleeman Brothers, while across 
‘the alley toward Fourth street 

\was the location of Adolf Herz 


§ when he moved from this nrst 
Ī location on the east side of Fourth | 


street south of Main. | 
One of the longest tenants in 


this half block was Colonel W, E. 
McLean. On the opposite side of 
|Main street from the alley 
towards Fifth street our first Five 
and Ten was established and on 
the second floor was the law office 
of John P. Scott and his partner 
Horace B. Jones. That building 
was later demolished so that the 
present building is not that old. 
At the southwest corner of 
Fifth and Main the present build- 
ing erected in 1867 became the 
home of the National State Bank 
more popularly known as Hus- 
dsey’s Bank. 
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Town Builds Eastward. 


It will be remembered that 
Fifth street was the eastern limits 
{of the original town and that with 
g tte exception of the lots on Ohio 
Jand Main which face the Court 
{House all others faced east and 
‘west so that the lot on which the 
{bank building was erected occu- 
\pied the east end of the lot. 

As the town built eastward! 
om its original business center} 
this lot in accordance with all£ 
property on Main street was sub- } 
divided and the bank building wast 
built on three of these smaller 
lots. In time the hardware store} 
bought a part of the lot behind! 
and extended that portion up to} 
Fifth street thus surrounding the; 
(bank on two sides. This second! 
room facing Wabash has for more | 
‘than eighty years been occupied | 
‘by several owners. Among them! 
Cook, Shryer, Townley, and the 
{present owner, Pentecost and 
“Craft Co. who have occupied the 
{premises longer than any of the 
| others combined. It has always 
been a hardware store. The third 
j now occupied by a confectionary, 
but which was built by William 
Sage who at one time served 
meals on the second floor and | 
ithe place was famous for its din- 
iners. The three owners couldn’t 
j agree on the materials to be used 
(and the bank had an iron front 
4on the first floor and iron steps 
{leading up several feet above the 
4 sidewalk. While the upper floors 
| were finished in terra cotta front. 
‘The hardware front is of stone 
| while W. H. Sage preferred brick. 
| From a photograph of the early || 
days it would appear that the 
hardware man was a better ad- 
vertiser than the banker for in 
lhis advertising matter the firm's 
name extended to include the 
bank which it never occupied. 

Across Fifth street on the south 
side of Wabash was Outlot No. 39 
|which was the property off 
! Thomas Holbrook. Blake, cousin 
to Doctor Richard Blake whose 
manifold business and family re- 
lations will not be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. 

Blake died in Cincinnati on his 
way back from Washington and 
the property was sub-divided and 
| sold in parcels. The Main street 
| frontage with the exception of a 
ifew changes such as the east 
end occupied by Hook Drugstore 
and with the dxception of the 
branch bank tha.block is such as | 
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it was a hundred years ago. At} 
the west end was Loeb’s Hat 
Store and in front of which was 
a big black bear from which 
small boys would steal saw dust. 
{The Hook corner and the rest of 
the Sixth street front became the 
National House and William B. 
Tuell owned the property in the 
rear of Hook's on Main street. 
He occupied the upper floor at 
the time of his death in 1883. He 
left this property to his daughter 
Marion T. Smith and she in turn 
established a trust fund for a 
niece and on the latter’s death 
by accident the property became 
a part of the Tuell legacy to the 
Union Hospital. 
Rapid Changes. 


As the hospital had less use for 
real estate than it had for money, 
it disposed of the most if not all 
of the Tuell property. 

The property now occupied by 
the Silverstein Brothers was built 
and occupied by Bement, Rea 
and Company until they built at 
the northwest corner of Eighth 

] and Main and after several years 

| occupancy there they moved into 
the building which is now the 
furniture division of Hulman and 
Company. At the southeast corner 
of Sixth and Main Streets a large 
three-story building with its two 
fronts separated by a stairway 
was for many years the Buckeye 
Cash Store on the ground floor, 
on the second the bachelors quar- 
ters, and the upper floor by the 
Terre Haute Commerical Club 
which for years poured an unend- 
ing stream of ambitious boys and 
girls into the life of Terre Haute. 
This building, was the last home 
of the Kleemans before it was 

il demolished for the erection of 

i| the present building. These were 
Phil, Sam and Morris. 

More than eighty years ago 
the basement was occupied by 
Captain William P. Hoctor, an 
early gas fitter and plumber un- 
der whose care the late John 
Freitag learned the plumbing 
trade. 


_ A little to the east of this build- | 
ing, the premises now holding the 
Woolworth Company were for | 
many years the headquarters of 
Western Union Telegraph Com- | 
] pany who were followed by Cook, 
if Bell and Black Drug Company | 
before S. H. Knox and Company 
bought the Seibert Company ten- 
| 
| 


— ne 


cent business, combined it with 
their own and after moving into 
this building, sold to the Wool- 
worth Company. At the east end 
of this half block the building 
now occupied by Carl Wolf and 
the Ames Dress Shop with the 
second floor being made up into 
small offices, and the top floor 
for lodge halls. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the Berkowitz store was the 
famous saloon known as the At- 
lantic Garden on whose premises 
| the first electire I ght shone at 
i| about the same time as Mayer, 
ij Brewery played one over the acd 


——__ 


| walk, but its sight is no long 

| indicated in the directories, f 
Í At the southeast corner of Sev- 
iJ enth and Wabash Dr. J. J. Baur 

{ had a drug store, The southwest f 
corner being for many years a 
high class food establishment con- | 
ducted by Wright and King and | 
Kaufman. Turning back to the 
north side of Wabash the north- 


| 


‘east corner of Sixth held the Wem- 
ing Block. The corner occupied 
by Buntin and Armstrong Drug 
Store, and next to them Tuell, | 
Ripley and Deming had a whole- 
sale dry goods store. A little far- 
ther east still on the north side 
was the hardware store of A. G. 
Austin and east of him Havens 
and Geddes had a three story |, 
brick now known as the Foster 
building to which was added in 
the Nineties two additional 
stories, 

A little further east in the build- 
ing partly occupied by Meis Bros. 
was the Rose Block whose front; 
being of sandstone was often 
called the Marble Block, Mr./ 
Rose left this business to Mrs. 
Sarah Heminway. 

‘| For many years there were only 
i) a few buildings east of this on the 
north side the last one now oc-F 
cupied by the Viquesney Co.! 
which at one time housed V. G.! 
Dickout and his trunk factory. } 

There were also George Zim-t« 
merman tin store, Gagg’s art} 
store, Ermisch the cleaner, Bre- 
man and Berry dry goods, thet 
Vandalia ticket office, W. Hj 
|| Paige’s, the Western Union l 


i| and Theo Stahl’s china shop. 

|| All the rest of the block as far 
l| as Seventh Street was vacant as 
i| late as 1884, and was used by 
i| Barnum Circus and probably thej, 
|| last user of the east end of this) 
i) was the republican party who; 
U held forth there in what was 
known as the Wigwam in 1884. 
This brings us to Seventh street) 
] and we will continue next week. ; 


Frontier Terre Haute Firms 


And Names Long prow Locally 
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I By A. R. Markle. 
| DERHAPS the greatest prosperity } 
JA that ever affected Terre Haute |; 
jcentered around 1850. Steamboat | 
traffic was very heavy; there was 
still some flatboat traffic to carry 
ij our export trade down the river; 
J the railroads were 
coming in andý 
traffic on the ca- 
nal was at its 
height. 
J Pork packing 
7 which had started 
1f here in 1823 had 
+ been only a mod- 
est industry, but 
it reached the 
f highest point of 
J its activity in 
1853. In all three 
+ fields — transpor- 
tation, commerce, 
€ and industry — 
j ii n brought about the 
A. R. MARKLE. need for new 
.j buildings and with the improve- 
ments of real estate much of the 
surplus capital was invested inf 
substantial buildings in our com-f 
mercial area. The distilleries were! 
very active and the demand for 
foodstuff in the urban area created}, 
the wholesale houses of Ludowici}. 
and Hulman, who started in 1850, 
the R. S. Cox Wholesale Grocery, 
‘| and the business house of George} 
i| W. Bement and Co. All of these 
started in this era. On Secondh: 
4 street opposite the courthouse and 
4 on Third street between Main and 
J Ohio new construction as well as. 
remodeling of the older buildings *) 


{called for heavy increase in the 


4; labor population. With the in: 
J coming of new families there was 
«| some building activity in the resi- 

dence field and many fine build- 

ings were erected by some ‘ the 
j| wealthy men, but very few of! 
| these latter have survived for the | 
| coming of the waterworks brought | 
about new modern homes. 

Original Bement Store. 


At the northeast corner of First 
and Main streets was the Bement 
Store and at the northeast corner 
of Second and Main streets was the 
old St. Clair House. At the north- 
west corner of Third and Main was 
the old home of Judge Farrington. 
This was replaced by a brick build- 
ing which housed the commercial 
stores and a newspaper office on 
the upper floor. At the northeast 
d corner of Third and Main streets 
1 was Phoenix Row which was fin- 
ished in 1852. On the southeast 
|| corner the Linton Block was built. 
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{| East of it on Main street from the 
alley to Fourth street was the 
Warren Block, opened in 1853, and 
on Fourth street at the rear was 
the post office. On the upper floors 
of the post office was a newspaper 
publishing house. When Lubowici 
and Hulman arrived in Terre 
Haute, the block of frame buildings 
and the alley on the west was 
known as Dutch Row. On the date | 
of their arriva] the iocal newspaper | 
announced that- these buildings 
were being demolished and a week 
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faler it was noted that excavation 
had been started for the erection F 
of a modern three-story building to 
be known as Union Row. It was 
called Union Row because of its 
ownership by several individuals. & 


Union Row, 


All lots in the original town of 
Terre Haute faced east and west 
with the exception of those on Main 
and Ohio streets opposite the Court 
House. This particular lot had 
been bought from the proprietors 
of the town of Terre Haute by Wil- 
liam Pope. He bought this to- 
gether with seven olber lots for 
$590. Among these other iots was 
number 19 which iater became the 
property of St. Stephen's Church on 
which they erected a mu‘icst frame 
building which served thcm from 
about 1840 to their removal to their 

present structure at Seventh and 
ii| Eagle. $ 

When William Pope died, Wil- [ 
liam H. Pope subdivided in lot 71 į 
into sections A, B, C, D, E, F, and 
G. These sections of that particu- P 
lar lot were probably auctioned 
because all of the sales were made ' 
on the same day and in each case 
an odd number of dollars and 
cents were recorded. 

Tindal A. Madisun purchased 
section A for $1,285.78. Mr. Madi- 
son and his wife Mary Ann were 
very active in the Universalist 
Church here and Tindal was one 
of the first to put up money to 
help buy the new lot for the 
church. He and his wife were 
among the original twelve mem- 
bers of the Universalist Church 
here and he was a trustee of the 
| church. He sold section A of in Jot 
number 71 to Moses C. Carr for 
$6,000.00 on Feb. 1, 1854. 

Pope sold section B to John 
Boudinot .on Oct. 3, 1849, for 
$857.15. Mr. Boudinot was active 
in business here and was at one 
time president of the Terre Haute 
Drawbridge Company. 

Randolph Wedding bought sec- 
tion C for $789.43 on the same day 
that all of the other sales were 


made from Pope—Oct. 3, 1849. 
Wedding was among the first as- 
sociate judges in Indiana. Mr. 
Wedding sold this lot to John 
Boudinot for $1,200 on June 17, 
1850. 

Mr. Pope sold sectioh D to 
Harmon Blood for $729.43. Mr 
Blood was a brick mason and he 
did the brickwork on many of our 
early buildings. Harmon Blood 
sold the land to Samuel Paddock 
for $3,750. This consideration also 
included part of in lot 72. This 
sale was made on April 1, 1952. 
In later years when buildings 
expanded, in lots 71 and 72 were 
mere or less combined. Section 
A of in lot 71 was adjoined lo 
section A of in lot 72 and so 9 
with the remaining sections . of 


—. 


Some Familiar Names. 


Chauncey Warren bought section 
E of lot 71 and part of lot 69 for 
$1,692.57. Mr. Warren was very 
active in business here and was 
a partner in the firm of Warren, 
Hoberg and Company. He was 
also a stockholder in the Branch 
Bank in 1839. 

Lucius Ryce paid $771.43 to 
Pope to become the owner of 
section F. He purchased the land 
on Oct. 3, 1849. Mr. Ryce was 
at one time owner of the Buckeye 
Cash Store and was a director of 
the Prairie City Bank. He was 
also engaged in other business 


i] enterprises here. 


Dixon Porterfield bought section 


G for $874.29; when he died, he 
left a $40,000 estate. j 


HE old store out at Markle’s 
#4 Mill seems to have dealt in 
almost everything. Last week we 
told of old merchandise running 
"from thread to flatboats. When 
j one realizes how 
large a thing a 
flatboat was it 
~ gd could hardly be 
oe missed; yet the 
i storekeeper for- 
| got to put it 
i down when i 
+ was sold. In that 
: single item in- 
volving $280 it, 
was months be-: 
š fore it was re- 
corded in the old 
© books. 
Í Many of these 
: transactions 
i called for pay- 
y ment in whiskey 
and there is one 
eee aLeE. account which 
was recorded in a court case of 
a man who promised to pay in 
30 days 25 gallons of whiskey. 
Whiskey then was a medium of 
exchange. It had a certain value 
which changed very nes with 
i supply and demand. 
ne think it odd that one would 


whiskey on a certain day, yet 
we, even today, promise to pay 
at a certain time, $10. Wha of 
us has ever seen a dollar? If' 
4 you happen to have a dollar bill, 
see if anything in it is a dollar. 
In. almost every case what you 
have is merely a promise to pay 
one dollar. Uncle Sam keeps the 
dollars safely locked away and 
we accept his promise to pay 
and having received it, transfer 
it to someone else. You have not 
the dollar, but the promise to pay 
a dollar. 
| Prices of other commodities 
| varied. If a man were a packer 
of salt pork, he needed salt and 
he eee it immediately, There- | 


fore if no New_York salt had ar- | 


promise to pay ten gallons of || 


By A. R. MARELE. f° 


_———_ 
rived on the canal, nor Virginia 
salt by steamboat, he would have 
to pay any price before he would 


let his 


change very little. 


a half bushel of 
land one gray 


river” at 50¢ and 


charged with 


15 Ibs. salt pork 75c, and a half 
gallon whiskey at 25¢. 


new note 


with a feminine 


touch records the fact that “Miss 


Betsy Ray 
April 18th, 1825.” 
May 16, Rowley is 
more staves and 
is added. 144 Ibs. 
blacksmithing 87%4c. 


commenced work 


charged with 


heading to which 


of steel and 


Comminity Affairs Fite 


meat spoil. Other Prices 


April 15, William Scully bought 
Potatoes for 18%¢ 
mare $30, $4 to 

added if with foal.” ee a 
ilvester Mitchell’? is credited 
with a trip to Sha 
days at 50c, 17 d 


| 


wneetown, 31; 
ays trip “up| 


r a AOO 


Frontier Life In Terre Haute 
l a 
As Recorded At Trading Post, 


Some Miscellaneous, 


On the 23rd, Bradford Hickcox | 
has a charge of several items, 
namely: ‘dressing 8 skeins for 
Waggon—$150, making 4 linch 
Pins--.50, dressing 8 bands—1.00, 
ironing bolster—1.00, Setting 4 
waggon tires—4.00, making 48 
nails for same—1.00 ditto & revits 
— 32, seting 4 shoes on horses 
—.50.’ 

Henry Skinner’s account on 
May 28 included 22 bushels of |, 
salt, 6512 gallons whiskey, 3 bar- 
rels for the same, 2 barrels of 
flour, 3 pairs of slippers, 4% lbs. 
steel, 5 Ibs. iron, 2 augurs and a 
hammer. The total charge was 
$71.26. 

William Johnson traded pota- 
toes for 2 pars of shoes—$4.00, 2 
dozens buttons—.50, and one 
bottle—.25. Wiliam Scully is 
charged. with 4 lbs. sole leather 
—$1.50, one pair of coarse shoes 
—2.00, one pair of stuffed shoes— 
J| 2.00, one pair of scissors—.25, and 
soap—.06%. 

John Seeds is charged on May |! 
30 with a pair of snow-shoes at | 
$2.50, a tumbler at 18% c, and 
two half kegs at $50. 

John W. Osborn, the pioneer edi- 
for bought 1,200 feet of 2 inch 
plank at $1.75, 450 feet on one inch |} 
at $1,00, 800 feet of one inch for 
floors, at $1.00, 1800 feet roofing 
at $1.00, 216 feet ribbing at $1.00, 
and “Halling” to Terre Haute, 
5666 feet at 183%4c a total of 
$64,28'2 and credited with “fer- 
ringtons order $60.00, Following 
this is an item of “one Sett Boat ; 
Gunnels $12.00” and a marginal į 
notation says “all settled except 
Boat Gunnels $12:00.” 

Betsy Ray is charged with two || 
yards ribbon 25c and David || 
Moyer with a pair of “stuffed 
shoes” $2.00, 3 tin cups at 374e, 
a quart of whiskey at 12%c, and 
an order on Campbell at $3.00. 

June 18 Betsy Tompkins bought 
a pair of slippers for $1.25, Eras- 
tus Mitchell purchased a pair of 
small scissors for $.25, and one 
dozen “‘kneedles” at $.15. John 
Gough purchased 2% yards of 
“toelinment” while Geo. Teft is 
charged “per lady” with a spell- 
ing book for $.25, three pint cups 
for $.3744, and a pair of slippers 
at $1.00. s 
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a nal 
One Coffee Mill, 


_One Coffee Mill. _ 
Isaac Anderson bought a coffee 
mill and a pair of slippers while 
Neice, Watkins and Rowley 
bought potatoes, nine bushels in 
all. Michael Gough purchased a 
set of cups and saucers, a “dark 
shawl,” a spelling book, a tum- 
bler, a gallon measure, a shaving 
brush and a half-gallon of whis- 
key, and Mary Ann Peckham 
bought fifty pounds of flour. 
.“Old Mr. Dishnay’’ brought in 
“three legs and one side of ven- 


sion” for which he was credited |: 
with $1.00; Wm. Briggs bought aż. 


pair of shoes, a set of knives and; 
forks, a brass candle stick, ap 
yard of “cambrick muslin,” two? 
pairs of white cotton stockings) 
and “three throws.” The account} 
was marked ‘‘settled Nov. 23,8 
1825.” 

On the 12th of August, A. Row-} 
ley was charged “per lady” with} 
a yard of muslin, a quarter of a 
yard of book muslin and a nut-! 
meg at $1.25. Betsy Ray bought 
10 yards of factory and Betsy 
Tompkins bought five yards of 
factory. This, evidently, was the 
forerunner of the “sewing bee.” 

John Brocklebank is charged 
with a a pair of boy’ s boots, a pair 


{of brogens, 


i 
Í 
l 
i 


a pair -of halfhose,: 
and some whiskey while Silvester 
Mitchell got a bottle of snuff and} 
Thomas Tompkins bought 27: 
yards of calico. f 

It may have been illegal to sell! 
liquors to the Indians but Christ-F 
mas Dasney is charged with! 

“one-half gallon of whiskey for} 
Joco chief.” The store contained: 
quite a variety of merchandise! 
for Tompkins is charged with: 
salts at $1.25 and “barks” ati 
$.1834, 

On Aug. 23 it is noted nA 
“Wm. Scully quit work at noon; 
today, took sick, and bought one- 
half gallon whiskey and the samej 
of vinegar at $.25.” It is unknown 
whether or not be recovered. | 

Not all of the entries refer to 
sales or employment: at times the 
book seemed to serve as a meni 
randum of coming events. Anj 
I| example is in the item of Aug. 24) 
‘| which stated, “First Monday in 
November next A. Markle to ap-! 
pear at Indianapolis to answer 
Wm. Biggar.” $ 

Then There Were Nutmegs. | 


By this time the merchandise | 
seems to have taken on a variety: 
not shown before. We have items! 


j of black stockings, slippers, cot-; 
i ton socks, perfume, soap, ribbons, | 


shawls, sewing silk, saddles, nut-! 
megs; spices, handsaws, linen, 
tools, harness and a multitude of! 


»| other things that in earlier times; 
1] the pioneer did without or made 


himself. 
Two items of a somber hue are 


i those charged to Bradford Hick-' 


cox. They are a “coffin fori 
Charles at $2.00” and a “‘coffin for 


i] wife at $5.00.” 


Groenendyke indulged in that 
most ancient of occupations for 
he is charged with “boot in hors 
trade $5.00.” 

Fanny Briggs commenced wor 
Nov. 22 at $1.25 a week. In prep: 
aration for the approaching holi- 
days, Thomas Tompkins boughi) 
six wine glasses and two nutmegs. 
for a dollar. He also bought forty 


| pounds of pork at $.03 a pound. 


Feb. 6, 1826, Fanny Briggs was 
charged with repairing shoes and 
for leather at the cost of $.5614. 
Marvin Hopkins charged $.50 for! 
repairs on shoes and $2.50 for 
making a pair of boots. | 

The last item entered is for a | 
bushel of corn sold to Wiliam 
Leaward at the cost of $.25. 
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[Ancient Business Records Tell: 
Of Terre Haute’s Early Flights 
H EAE F-HAR 2 9 dame. 


| By A. R. Markle. 


The original corporation of the 
Terre Haute Hotel saw many | 
changes in its share holders in 4 

the following years. On April 30, 
| 1867, John P. Usher, who was re- 
moving from the city, trans- 
ferred his share to Chambers Y. 


` 


State Fair Plans. ' 
With the approaching State Fair | 
|è meeting it was ordered that new | 
| furniture be added to the hotel 
j including six dozen bedsteads, full 
Patterson, a nephew of Judge j Size; five dozen bedsteads, three- | 
Deming. quarter size, and mattresses to) 

August 2, 1867, a rate for board |} suit each size; twelve dozen 
was fixed at $25 per month, | | bakers’ platters, eight aed 
transients were to pay $2.50 per breakfast plates, seven dozen tea 
| day.  Special| {plates, seven dozen head plates, 
rooms and||twelve dozen cups and saucers, 
board were || fifty extra mattresses, to be laid 


fixed by con- {down when wanted, blankets, 
tract as they ‘sheets, pillow slips, wash stands, 
had been, All basins and pitchers. 

boarders were * 


2 `| The president was authorized to 
entitled to free ` borrow for the use of the hotel, } 
passes on the “ithe sum of three thousand dollars, 
Street Railroad “the same to be expended in the 
and the com- | purchase of supplies and that he 
ee jexecute a note with the seal of 

k -| the board for the so¥de, note to 

At this meet- | lhe payable in at te 

Í ing the presi- ee Relea aan A E a 

dent was ‘in- Karato 

structed to in- 
=f form pyruncey 
Rose that at 

| A. R. Markle. that time they 
were unable to buy the adjoin- 
ing lot and the well because off 
a lack of means. This well which 

‘had been drilled for Mr. Rose 
had struck oil but when Mr. 

d Rose was informed of this, he 
wired, “I want water, not oil, 
keep on drilling.” This was so 
called artesian water which was| 
reputed to be ‘‘good for what! 

4 ails you” and was finally used 
for bathing purposes. 
| On August 13, 1867, the com- 
pany agreed with Mr. Ross that 
he would furnish oak flooring and 
the company would employ Alex 

| Chamberlain to lay the same in 
the office including the lobby and jj 
corridors. The cloak room and į 
the office were to be changed. | 
| Also the board ordered that a 

new cooking range be bought 

‘| from Cincinnati at a cost not to 

exceed $800. The competition 
laid between Mr. Lotze and Red- 

I| way and Burtin, whichever was 

| the cheapest and best suited for | 


the needs of the hotel. 
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The president Wat also author-[4 March 27, 1871, it was decided $ 
žzed to burrow in the credit of lito terminate the management of 
the company, the sum of two Aithe hotel by Superintendent T. C. 


thousand dollars for the building Į' Buntin, effective April 1, 1871. 


of bath houses for the sulphur îi 
well, 

On March 7, 1868, the directors 

resolved that an experienced 
housekeeper was needed and the 
president of the company was in- 
structed to re-engage Miss Lizzie 
Owens as such, and have her in- 
stalled in that capacity at the ear- 
liest moment. 
Each stockholder was assessed 
five hundred dollars per share 
to meet the deficit for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1868. 

An assessment of five hundred 

dollars per share was made for 
the purpose of paying the indebt- 
edness of the bath house. 
' C. Y. Patterson, John S. Beach 
and Preston Russey were appoint-! 
ed on a committee to take inven- 
‘tory of supplies on hand. 

Cut Down Expenses. 

On May 23, 1868, they found that: 
Jit was absolutely necessary that 
| the expense of the hotel be re- 
duced. Mr. T. C. Buntin, the land- 
‘llord, was directed to fix the sal- 
aries of certain employees as fol- 
Viows: The bookkeeper and cash: 
lier, $1,000 per year, the second 
qclerk, $700 per year, the night 
4clerk $350 per year and to make 
4such other changes and reduc- 
tions in salaries as he deemed ad- 
Mvisablt. 

a All board bills of regular board- 
‘ers were to be due and payable at 
the end of each and every month. 

Messrs. Beach, McGregor and 
Hussey were appointed on a com- 
mittee to examine the condition 
of the water closets and report 
what was needed. 

On August 29, 1868, Mr. Buntin 
was directed to have constructed, 
two additional cisterns of 200 bar- 

rels each at the hotel, to be lo- 
jcated by a committee, consisting 
|of Messrs. McGregor, Hussey and 
| Patterson. 

Messrs. Beach Tuell and Hager 
were appointed on a committee to 
‘consider the propriety of renting 

the bar and billiard rooms of the 

hotel and were asked to report 
their conclusions to the next 
meeting. 

On November 20 it was decided 
to rent out by the year, the bar 
and billiard rooms and the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer 
were authorized to make the 
lease to the person who would 
give the highest rent and the best 
security for the same. 

The directors also resolved that 
a “suspended debt’? etc. be 
opened in the books of the hotel 
‘and that such of the debts due, as 
would probably never be col- 
lected, be carried to said account. 

On December 24, 1868, Chaun- 
cey Rose sold and transferred to 
{Hermann Hulman one of the two 
shares of stock held by him in 


| 


select two competent and quali- 
fied persons to take an inventory 


The treasurer was requested to 


Sth Sw AP 


or invoice of the furniture, areal 


‘bedding, linen and supplies of 
every kind now in the hotel. 


On and after April 1, 1871, the 


treasurer was requested to re- 


ceive from the clerk of the house 
the daily receipts of the same and 


to pay out in vouchers for sup- 


plies needed and such vouchers 
were to be signed by. the clerk. 

An assessment of four hundred 
dollars per share was made on 
the stockholders April 3, 1871. 

July 8, 1871, John Wilkinson. re- 
quested an adjustment in the rent 
paid by him for bar and billiard 
rooms, the price then paid by him 
being $2,700 per year, it was de- 
cided that the east room be taken 
by the company and the rent of 
the remainder be fixed at $2,000 |, 
per year so if he preferred he j, 
could retain all the rooms at 
$2,500 per year. 8 

Change In Management. 

Alex McGregor was unanimous- | 
ly appointed president of the com- } 
pany in place of Thomas Dowling, ; 
retired. 

J. S. Beach and C. Y. Patterson 
were appointed Executive Com- 
mittee to manage the hotel for the 
next three months with power to 
arrange salaries of clerks and at- 
tend all matters for the interest 
of the company. 

January 10, 1872, Alex Mce-[ 
Gregor was elected president, 
John S. Beach, treasurer, and J. 
H. Hager, secretary. It was de- 
cided to sell the bath house lot 
and the Street Railroad stable, 
being lots 122 and 123 of Rose’s! 
sub-division, and conveyed to the 
Terre Haute Street Railway Com- 
pany. 


The account of Mr. Mc 
settled on July 7, ea by noe 
ment of one hundred and seventy 
dollars and the balance was to be 
charged to profit and loss The! 
account of Patterson and Jenckes! 
was also settled by payment of. 
one hundred and forty dollars F 

It was decided that a dividend. 
of two hundred and fifty dollars” 
be paid to the owners of each of, 
the eleven shares, ° 


$ 
, 


“Final Setilement. ~~~} 


The suspended claims were 
placed in the hands of T. C. Bun4 
tin for collection and to be settled} 
and compromised as he deemed" 
best. | 
While this was the final disposi- 

tion of the Terre Haute Hotel by! 
| outright sale, at a handsome}. 

profit, and its acquisition by the; 

Indianapolis men, there is muchi 

more history before leading up to; 

the present owners of the rebuilt 
hotel who regain own it as the, 

Terre Haute Hotel. 


Eighty Years Ago Main Stree 
Had Some Different Bu 
Fe APR ES 154 | 


By A. R. Markle. 
MINISTER whose church is 
more than 100, years old was 

surprised to find that the building 
in which his church was organ- 


original condition. | . 
} He asked how many other 
buildings were standing over the 
century and 
this brought 
about a sugges- 
tion that a small 
group get to- 
gether and make 

~ } some short tours 
j * through the old 
} town of Terre 
Haute which is 
$ fairly steeped in 
early history. So 
| it may be of in-f 
terest to call the }| 
attention of} 
those of this and || 
previous. genera- | 
tions who are in- | 
N terested in the 
‘| A. R. Markle. early history of 
“į their town to learn something 
{of these old buildings. 


The Christian Church. 

This organization is now in ifs 
fourth structure, the second and 
third having vanished. Their first) 
church was organized in a small|' 
two-story building on the north- |; 
west corner of Third and Cherry, 
Ee second was on the east side | 


of Fourth street opposite the old || 
City Hall, which is now a chain 
grocery, its site has been a va- 
cant lot for over 50 years. | 
The third location was the brick 
`| structure on the south side of | 
what was Mulberry street but! 
| which is now a part of the college 
campus. Until recently it was the 
college book store. Its neighbor 
on the west was the home of Miss 
Condit until its very recent de- 
| molition for the construction of 
a new building for the college. 
Judge Deming’s Building 
This is located on the west side! 
of Third street at the southwest 
corner of Third and Cherry. South 
J of it still stands the three story 
| brick which was a hospital during 
i| the Civil War. The rest of this 
| block contains the Shandy build- 
ing which is on the site of the 
home of Judge Farrington. 
ı In his home was held the first 
service by the Catholic Bishop} 
who found only eight members! 
of his faith to be served in 1837.) 
This building has had a veneer of| 
brick which changed its whole 
outward appearance. At one time 
an early newspaper was published 
on the top floor and the first 
building west of it was the sec- 
ond home of the Prairie City 
Bank, Nearly all the buildings 
to the west of it are of consider- 
able age but only the present In- |} 
dois Hotel and the adjoining 
| Modisett Building have passed the 
‘| century mark. 


— -an 


ized was still standing and in its f 


siness Signs 


On the west side of Second 
street the two story brick build- 
ing now occupied by an automo- 
bile accessory house is what is 
left of Matthew Stewart’s Terre 
Haute Hotel which was operating 
in 1834. 


The City Hall Building has re- 
placed a series of very old build- 
ings in that block and at tHe 
southwest corner of Second and 
Ohio stands a building long known 
as Pence’s Hall. This was the 

{home of the Spiritualist Society 


| Another Old Hotel 
i 


and in the rear of it on Second f; 


was the home of Dr. Allen Pence 
himself. 
An Old Home 


Farther south on Second street 
on the east side, the second brick 
house south of Poplar, is the 
birth place of Paul Dresser, au- 
thor of “The Banks of the Wa- 
bash.” 

At the time of Paul’s birth this 
was a one-story house for which 
his father paid 300 dollars but 
which he sold five years later 


for 480 dollars, having in they 


0 meantime converted it into a two- 
story house. 

i Returning to Ohio street we 
find on the south side opposite 

| the court house the old Branch 

Bank of the .State of Indiana, 

which was built in 1836. At the 

northeast corner of Third and 

Ohio the. building which now 

stands there was occupied from 

1867 to 1887 as the Vigo County 

Court House. All the buildings 

north of this as far as the alley 

are ‘more than a hundred years 
old as is the corner now occu- 
pied by Smith’s Hardware Store. 
Across from this at the north- 
east corner of Third and Main 
is Phoenix Row which was first 
į occupied in January, 1852. This 
| building from the engine house 
on Third street to the alley east 
of Third was built following a 
fire, in December 1850, of that 
entire block. 

At the northeast corner of 
First and Main streets stands a 
| building erected in 1851 by George 

W. Bement and a partner named 
| Curtice. The half block east of 
Í Third street on the south side of 
| Main beginning with the Smith 
Hardware and extending to the 
alley are also over 100 years old 
and from Quinlan’s Seed Store to 
Fourth street is the Warren 
Block first occupied in 1853. It 
{was in this block where until re- 
jcently was located the Savoy 

Theater, in which room Francis 
{Hulman was located from its 
| opening until 1857 when he bought 

the building at the northeast cor- 
ner of Fifth and Main. 

On the north side of Main (Wa- 
| bash avenue) opposite the War. 
ren Block is Union Row and in 
the third room from the alley 
which now houses Goldie’s Res. 
taurant, was the original store of 
Ludowici and Hulman. Wher 
this firm came to Terre Haute: 
the old buildings in “Dutch Row” 
were being demolished and a 
wee la arch 12, excava- 
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tion started for the present build: | 


ing so Ludowici and Hulman must 


have first opened in some other [ii 
location. The same thing is true |} 


when the firm dissolved and Her- 
man Hulman opened a store for 
himself some where in the block 
between Fourth street and the al- 
ley east which he definitely de- 
' scribed as across from the Post 


ra 


1 Office and the Post Office at that 
| time was “opposite the Spinning 
Wheel.” 

This establishment was at the 
northeast corner of Fourth and 
Main streets and was demolished 


in 1869 for the erection of the & 


Naylor Opera House. In this 
' building was the third home of 
the present Root Store and their 
ı second location was the present 
| site of the Court House Furniture 
Store. At the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Main stood the build- 
ing still very much the same as 
in the summer of 1863 when the 
| present First National Bank was 
| organized in the first floor. All 
j of this block from Main to Ohio 
and from Fourth to the alley east 
was ruined in a great fire before 
these buildings were erected. 


The Naylor Opera House was 


destroyed by fire in 1896 and the 
present building was erected soon 
after. 

Teull, Deming and Ripley. 


This firm was organized and 
occupied a building which stood 
on the northwest corner of Fifth 
and Main, its site was later oc- 
cupied by a building which was 
destroyed in the great Havens 
jand Geddes fire in 1899. 


Meanwhile, Francis Hulman 
had bought the building in 1857 | 
which stood on the northeast 
corner of Fifth and Main and the 
Hulman firm was there until its 
removal in 1893 to their present 
location at Ninth and Wabash. | 

Following their removal the 
building was demolished and the | 
Havens and Geddes firm erected 
a building on the site. This was 
a six-story building occupied as 
a retail department store, while 
across the alley to the north was 
the firm’s wholesale department. 
These buildings were destroyed 
by the most disastrous fire in 
Terre Haute history both in 
property and human lives lost. 
All the buildings east of this were 
ruined, including the fourth home 
of the Root Store which stood on 
the present site of the Pearson 


General Store. In the meantime, ; 


in 1896 the present Root Building 
was erected on the south side of 
Wabash, east of Fifth. 

A Hardware Store. 


At the southwest corner of Fifth 
and Main the present’ buildings 
were built in 1867 and the corner 
room became the home of the 
National State Bank. The second 
room in this block has always 
been a hardware store under 
many different firm names and 


the present occupants, Pentecost | 
and Craft, have been there for 4 


‘ware store was Sage’s Confec- | 
| tionery and Dining Room and the į 


| candy making which is an almost 


Lain, 


4 National House and in the corner 


{ more than 50 years. The building + 
was erected for three different 

i firms and each of the three used } 
'a different plan for the front of 


their property. Next to the hard- 


present occupant also carries on 


extinct art in Terre Haute, 

On the south side of the pres- 
ent Wabash avenue between Fifth 
and Sixth almost all the block 
was built in 1854. The eastern 
end of it, where now stands the 
Hook Drug Store, became the old 


room in 1856 was the birth of the 
present Root Store while the hotel 
occupied all of the Sixth street $ 
frontage. The old hotel continued 
operation until about 1896 under 
different owners. From then un- 
til its demolition the second floor 
was occupied by offices and ‘he | 
old dining room over the present 
drug store was headquarters of 
the old Travelers Protective As- 
sociation. 

Across Main street stood for 
many years the building now oc- ! 
cupied by Silverstein Brothers 
which was the home of the whole- 
sale house of Bement and Rea. 
The building on the corner was 
not built until 1875 but has had 
many historic associations. 

At the northeast corner of Sixth 
and Main the building was erect- 
ed in 1867 and for eighty years 
had no other occupant than a 
drug store. Its first occupant was 
| Buntin and Armstrong and its last 
ithe Gillis Drug Store. 
| (This series of stories will be 
continued next week.) 
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d Some Business Pioneer 


Saw Frontier e PAMPHLET FLE 


| Un the main oF street floor in 


a TT. JUL ae the next room to the post office 
| sa ee: c in the ground floor, which was was Sims Brothers Barber Shop, 


several feet above the level of the 


N THE SOUTH SIDE of Sixth sidewalk, the two story building 


street from Wabash to Ohio isiwas first occupied by the Terre 
jwhat was at an early date called | Haute Savings Bank which had the 
jthe Beach Block because all of itf north half of the floor and the south 


jhad either been built or acquired }half become the home of the; 
{by Mr. John S. Beach at a véry$ Prairie City Bank in which Mr., 


dearly stage of construction, if he {Beach was largely interested. 
d did not actually i The second floor housed the law 


build it. 

This was a 
three-story brick 
extending from 
Main street to a 
small 


{$ feet long at the 
j alley. The Main 


4 full basement to 
it with an en- 
trance from Sixth 
street near the 
end of the build- 


two-story È 
building whic hRBi 
was about forty È 


Í building had al 


offices of Mr. Buena Vista Mar- 
hall, who was also interested in 
the Prairie City Bank.. . 

Continuing across the alley by 
means of an overhead bridge, Mr. 


tion of the present structure, by 
the Kleeman Dry Goods Store. 
Below Mr. Marshall’s new office 
on the main floor the first occupant 
for whom the building was con- 


and next was Israel Clatfelter 
| With his stock of boots and shoes, 
some of which he made himself, 
and the next in line was a gro- 
cery store operated by Taylor 
Robertson and later taken over by | 
iJ. P. Murphy to be continued as 
| a grocery store. 
Some Pioneer Names. 


| W. W. Adamson handled paints, 
oils, window glass and similar 
merchandise in the next room. 
Later Adamson occupied the south 
half of the old Post Office room, 
before he moved to Wabash ave- 
nue where V. C. Dickout had a | 
trunk factory. On the corner of | 
Ohio, the extreme south end of 
the Beach Block, James E. Somes 
had a drug store. In earlier years 
his store, was at the southeast 
corner of Twelfth and Main streets. 
He was the father of Virginia 
Somes who married Ray Jenckes 
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Í ing on the south. | structed was the United States Post and T a to become a = 

x And in this base- f Office, and when a small boy was member ot Congress. rape 

A Ke OLE. ment room for f sent there for the family mail, he _ This corner room was also at one —— 
{many years Capt. William P. Hoc- || Stood on tip toes and rang a bell at „time occupied by the Terre Haute 


{tor carried on his business which 
included plumbing and gas fittings. 
| Well remembered of this room is 
\the great number of old-style gas 
|lighted chandeliers that hung from 
the ceiling. ‘This was long before 
the coming of the electric light, 
when aside from oil, kerosene or 
‘sperm, houses and places of busi- 
ness were lighted with gas. 

About 1885, John Freitag was 
doing business for the Indianapolis 
firm which installed the gas pipes 
in the Rose Orphan Home build- 
ings. With the completion of his 
work for this firm, he became, at 
| the establishment of Captain Hoc- 
itor, an apprentice plumber, the 
occupation he followed almost to 

the time of his death. 

On the main floor of this build- 
ing, the entire length was at a 
early date the home of the Buck- 
| eye Cash Store, which in time con- 
i tained the Kleeman Dry Goods 
i Store and Levering. This building 
j extended along Main street with 
isufficient width to provide two 
istorerooms and a stairway leading 
‘to the second floor, wherein were 
‘located a few offices, mostly those 
j of attorneys. 

East of the hall these rooms 
įwere nearly all bachelor quarters 

with the hall extended entirely 
jthrough this building and on 
through the second floor of the 
two-story building on the south 
lof the alley, into the three-story 
į building that Mr. Beach had built 
eae Ee to house the United 

States Post Office about 1869, and 

on to the south end of the new 

building which was built about 

1875, and reached Ohio street. 

On the third floor of the corner 
building was the Terre Haute Com- 
{mercial College, a business school 
‘whose curiculum included teleg-! 


one of the wickets on the north 
side of the post office at the boxes. 
When his call was answered, he 
told the clerk that he would like 
to have the mail from Box 151, and, 
receiving it, trotted down Sixth 
street to Ohio and turned east to! 
his home at Ninth and Ohio, an 
errand spared of any delay. 

In the Post Office this little boy 
had become acquainted with the 
“lay of the land’ which consisted 
of the boxes and windows on the 
south half, while the front end of 
the enclosure was two General De- 
livery windows—one for the women 
and one fer the men—as was the 
custom in those days. The south- 
west corner of the Post Office floor 
had a news and cigar stand op- 
erated by Baker and Watson during 
most of the occupancy by the Post 
Office. 

Early in the summer of 1875, the | 
| path of this little boy was obstruct- | 
ed by piles of brick which were 
used to erect what we now call the 
Beach Block as a separate build- 


Riddle, Hamilton Co. 


Underneath Mr. Marshall’s new 
offices on the ground floor after 
the removal of the Post Office to 
its present site at Seventh and 
Cherry, Riddle and Hamilton, real 
estate and insurance brokers, oc- 
cupied it for many years, and were 
in time succeeded by J. Irving 
Riddle who formed the firm of 
Riddle and Hamilton who finally 
were succeeded by Doak, Riddle, 
Hamilton and Company. 

On the upper floor of this build- 
ing, one of the later and very well- 
known occupants was the late} 
Julius Lederer (Himself) and then 
the third floor was Castle Hall, 
used by the uniform rank of the 
Knights of Pythias, who were fa-|, 


Trust Company and the adjoining 
room on the north was the home 
of the Central Union Savings, Loan 
and Building Association. 

About 1890 the room which in 
1889 was occupied by Clatfelter and 
his boots and shoes, became the 
first home of the Terre Haute Dis- 
trict Telegraph Company which 
was organized by Ben G. Hudnut 
and David Coleson and others, 
and was quite popular before the 
coming of the telephone. 

One time the Telephone Com- 

pany which had been located on 
the upper floor of the present Dem- 
ing Building at the northeast cor- 
ner of Sixth and Main, moved to 
the second floor of 26 South Sixth 
street over the District Telegraph 
Company. From here they moved 
to the second floor at 625 Main 
street which had been occupied at 
one time by our first Public Li- 
brary, and were there until the 
3| close of the last century. 
For a number of years the rooms 
i] on the east side of the hall on the 
{second floor were occupied by 
| tailor shops and a few attornies 
į who retained offices there. On this 
i] side of the hall also was the birth 
| place of our W.B.0.W., then in its 
i| very infancy. Another back room 
was the office of the Electricians 
Local No. 279, and this room or 
‘the one adjoining it no the south 
was for some years the headquar- 
ters for the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Fronting on Sixth street were a 
qnumber of law offices including 
i those of Henry and Early. Dave 

Henry was the Senior partner, and 
the son-in-law of Colonel R. Ww 
| Thompson and for a long time was 
Bere of the leaders of the strongly 
pas Republican Party in Terre 
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raphy. The operator of this school} 
{was W. E. Isbell, and I believe 
‘that after his death his wife, Katie 
| Hopewell, carried on for manyi 
J years. + 


mous the nation over for their drill ji 
team which won so many cham-} 
pionships that they were barred |, 

from the competition. 
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The Early Family. 

The Junior partner was Jacob 
Early (descendent of one of the 
earliest families in Terre Haute) 
who for many years continued to 
be the only man to be seen on the 
streets with a so-called “plug or 
stove-pipe’’ hat which he wore 
proudly for all those many years. 

In time the south end of the sec- 
ond floor fronting on Sixth was oc- 
I cupied by Doctor Ben Tomlin, who 
was followed by Doctor Dickerson, 
a native born doctor. Both these 
men were specialists in the treat- 
ment (one can not say cure) of 
cancer and the writer of this 
article has sold to Doctor Tomlin 
many feet of 60 amphere fuse wire, 
a combination of lead and anti- 
mony, and it was some time before 
I discovered that Doctor Tomlin 
was treating his patients by elec- 


trolitic methods. Standing a patient | 


barefoot on an electric plate con- 
nected to a battery by this type 
wire and the other terminal was 
connected to the wire by a small 
loop in the end of it, salve or other 
medicine was held to the skin by 
means of this loop if the wire and 
heated. 

It is probable that the Doctor’s 
methods were one of those “cure or 
kill” devises, but whether the ac- 
tual effect of the drug cured the 
patient no one can really say. 
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Pioneer Business Concerns 


Known To Early Terre Heauteans 
pe 


By A. R, Markle. 
DEFORE the white man came to 
Terre Haute to make it his 


home, it was a locality known non aon ee eae 
Bee vsge jeer, banks of the side of Wahasti,fede Focra 
Bordering the stream and well Third street. The former was 
above it was _ built in 1850 and the latter was 

a narrow strip | jouit In 1852. Across the street 


Senber ex. the Warren Block west from 
tending possibly | built in 1853. South of it on the 
as fae Sixth or : built in 1953, South of it on the 


_™ Seventh street, west side of Fourth street the en- 

“A which is prob- tire block is older than 1853 for in 
ut? ably the reason that year William B. Tuell built 
ta | the town was the Jast of the brick structures in 


/ laid out only as the half block from the alley to 
Í far as Fifth Ohio street on the west fide. By 


|] street, while the remarkable coincidence the last 

| proprietors building to be built was the first 

owned as far as to be demolished after a century 

' Seventh street. of existence. The last occupant 

| | Across the river, of this building was the Polson 


l subject to re-| Hardware Store. 
} peated over-} eee ee 


throws was 
i, Eee heavier timber— 
walnut, white oak, and poplar— 
extending as far as one could see 
to the bluffs on what is now 
Sugar Creek fownship. Then on 
the east a mile or so of clear 
open prairie and heavier timber 
east of what is now Fruitridge 
avenue. To the north the prairie 
strip widened to a few miles of 
prairie with heavy timber again 
on tov of the bluff. 

Fortunate indeed was the one 
who located half of his allotment 
on the prairie and the other half 
on the hilltop in heavy timber. 
Usually there were springs com- 
ing out of the foot of the bluff 
which afforded water clear and 
cold suitable for the distillery ; 
which almost everyone built, | 


The Infant Town, REFERENCE s 
With the opening of the sale in 7 r LAi 

October of 1816 came the first 90 NOT CIRCU A 
rude homes and among the earli- 
est buildings which stood out 
above the smaller buildings was 
the Eagle and Lion Tavern at the 
southeast corner of First and Wa- 
bash. This was the first two-story | 
building here. In time others fel] 
into line and by 1850 there were 
a number of substantial homes 
and brick store buildings in the 
downtown section. With the com- 
ing of the fifties there was a spurt 
of building of substantial homes 
and in the downtown district some 
three-story brick buildings have 
weathered more than a hundred 
years. 
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The Old City Hall. i 
A block south at the northwest 
corner of Fourth and Walnut was | 
the City Hall and after its vaca- |: 
' tion by the city in 1938 it was one | 
of the first to be reduced inf 
heighth to a one-story building. 
|The old Asbury Church at thef 
northwest ‚corner of First and 
Poplar streets was built about 1840% 
and was demolished some sixty! 
years later. The east side o 
Fourth street from Poplar to Wa- 
bash has seen but few changes 
and these due to demolition of Í 
buildings whose rental was no} 
longer profitable. 
The First Public School. 
At the southwest corner of 
: Fourth and Mulberry stood a two- 
story high building with a base- 
ment located on a lot donated by |! 
the proprietors for school pur-|) 
poses. Built in the 1850's it was} 
demolished in 1878 and a later 
building known as the Hook School 
because of its builder was in time j 
also demolished when no longer |) 
used as a school. ; 
The Old Barracks. 


At the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Wabash stood a long 
Í frame building which during the 
Mexican War was the temporary l 
home of those who enlisted for 
that war. It was replaced in the 
fifties by the present building on 
the corner which is now a depart- 
ment store. 
On the northeast corner stood a 
dry good store known as the Spin- 
| ning Wheel which was demolished 
iin 1869 for the erection of the 
Terre Haute Opera House and one 
of the first tenants was the Hoberg 
} and Root Company, the fourth of 
the firms which made up the pres- 
ent Root organization. When the 
holder of the mortgage, an east- 
ern insurance company, fore- 
| closed it was sold and became 
known at the Naylor Opera House, 
| It was destroyed by fire in 1896 
|and part of the rear wall fell over 
[on the hotel in the rear. This was 
the old Cincinnati House built be- 
fore 1850 and being reconstructed 
jand modernized continued and re- 
sulted in the present building 
{Known as the Earle Hotel. 
Going back to Wabash the east 
i half of the block on the north side 
is of considerable age expect for 
| the northwest corner which has 
seen many changes. It was the 
one time home of Tuell, Ripley 
and Deming but was razed to be- 
come the White Building. The 
f first floor was occupied by Thor- 
man and Schloss who suffered 
some loss at the time of the Hav- 
ens and Geddes fire, 
{ The Hulman Store, 


In 1857 Francis Hulman bought}. 
the property at the northeast cor. 
ner of Fifth and Main and expand- 
ed it to include three rooms fac. 
ing the street; later he acquired 
the property across the alley ex- 
| tending almost to Cherry street 
| This was the home of Hulman and 
|Cox and after B. G. Cox retired{ 
from the firm Hulman remained] 
there until 1893 when they first! 
occupied their new building at 
Ninth and Wabash, 
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In 1867 the National State Bank 
built on the southwest corner of 
Fifth and Wabash and the two 
rooms immediately to the west 
were built at the same time and 
under the same roof. -These re- 
placed two or more frame build- 
ings which had stood there for 
several years. They still stand 
just as they did nearly ninety 
years ago. 

At the southwest corner of Fifth 
and Ohio streets, St. Joseph's 
Church erected a building which 
now stands there on the ground 
which had been the playground of | 
the boys’ school when it occupied 
its frame school house at the rear 
of the lot and facing Ohio street. 
The church itself has undergone 
many changes. When it was first 
built it occupied the middle part 
of the Jot and in time built back to 
the alley; still later it was built 
forward to the street. The pres- 
ent building bears no resemblance 
to the St. Joseph’s Church of earli- 
er years. 

In the middle of the block 
bounded by Fifth and Sixth streets 
and Walnut and Ohio streets the 
old Linton House stood alone un- 
til the block was subdivided. The 
old house was moved north and 
turned to face Ohio street where 
it stood until 1953 when it was 
demolished and the ground con- | 
verted to a parking lot. 

Just east of it about 1870 the 
Terre Haute Savings Bank erected 
a two-story brick structure using 
the first floor at the corner for 
its own purposes with a few busi- 
ness rooms facing on Sixth street. 


The upper floor had a dental 
office on the corner and small 
offices facing on Sixth street. 
Prominent among these offices 
was the so-called Sapolio Club. 
The balance of the building fac- 
ing on Ohio street was occupied 
by Columbia Improvement Com- 
pany, a Stone-Webster outfit which 
built the Inter-Urban lines just! 
after the turn of the century. 


Across Sixth street extending 
from Ohio to the alley south was 
the one-story building divided into 
small shops. Among them was a 
bicycle shop which at the time of 
erection of the new Savings Bank 
Building now occupied by Levin 
Brothers was being built served 
as the temporary office of the 
Savings Bank. On its site now 
stands the Star Building. 
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Some of the Incorporators Recalled 


' early Terre Haute, more than 
d a century ago, probably one-; 
i third of the families living here 
| kept a cow, and fresh milk was 


available twice a day to those 
who desired it. 


| By A. R, Markle, 
4 


We do not know 
the conditions 
during the win- 
ter, but in the 
spring, a boy in 
the family drove 
the cow to pas- 
ture on “Six. 
teen” which was 
known as- the! 
school section! 
and lay west of 
the county road, 
now known as 
Seventh street, 
4 and between the 
$ present Locust 
street and Maple 
avenue. 

Here, ordinar- 
ily, another boy 
was in charge of the herd during 
the day. Up until 1839 this was 
free pasturing, although the land 
was in charge of the school 
superintendent. In that year it 
was cut up into lots which were 
of the same dimension as the 
city blocks now in that region: 
Some fencing and some building 
cut down on the pasture, but as 
late as 1880 what was known as 
Early’s Grove was still used as) 
common property. West of Third 
street from Second to Fourth’ 
avenues, and Third to First 
streets, was divided into four lots} 
which were bought by the city 
and became the City Cemetery, 

With the restricted area be- 
coming smaller and smaller, year 
by year, the ownership of the 
milk cows was transferred to 
farmers on the borders of the 
town, and these dairymen began 
their rounds with a small one- 
horse wagon in which one or 
two 10-gallon containers of milk 
were distributed to their custom- 
jers each day, At the bottom of 

the can were small faucets from 
which a tin measuring cup gave! 
to each customer his daily pur- 
chase, 


| A. R. MARKLE. 
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In Terre Haute Business Concerns: 
———— net 21 1954 


Gravitation had its effect on the 

| richness of the milk, as each draft 
from the faucet left the richer 
milk or cream in the bottom of 
the can. The careful dairyman 
also sold cream at a higher price 
in smaller quantities. This was 
either drawn from the remaining 
quantity in the can or from a 
small container which carried the 
richer milk or cream which had 
been left in the bottom of the 
can. The unfairness of this meth- 
od brought about a revision of 
possibly a town or city ordinance 
which required that the milk be 

-| drawn from the can by a long han- 
dled dipper inserted in the top of 
the can and the milk was to be 
j vigorously stirred before being 
| measured. In the course of events, 
due to weather conditions or na- 
Í ture’s own separation, the cream 
1 frequently soured and the dairy- 
,; man was required to make it into 
“| cheese or butter, 


First Corporation. 
By 1880 the milk wagons com- 
peted for business and each fam- 
ily had its own supply so that in 


ja single block there might be as 
j many as four dairymen in compe- 


tition for the trade. The quality 
of the milk improved through this 
competition but it was not until 
1902 that a corporation was or- 
ganized, having among its found- 
ers a few physicians and others 
to whom better and purer milk 
was to be furnished. This was the 
Terre Haute Pure Milk Company, 
and among its founders were: 

Lee Goodman, who resided at 
518 South Sixth street. He was 
connected with the Goodman & 
Hirschler, clothiers and merchant 
tailors at 410 Wabash avenue. 

Another founder was Dr. John 
R. Crapo whose office was at 606 
Walnut street. His home address 
was 130 South Sixth street. Charles 
Arleth, who was secretary to An- 
ton Mayer and who handled al- 
most all of Mr. Mayer’s business 
transactions, resided at 609 South 
Center street. When Mr. Mayer | 
erected a three-story building be- 
tween the Merchants and Tribune 
buildings, recently converted into 
a two-story building, Mr. Arleth 
occupied a small office on the sec- 
ond floor. In later years this be- 
came the office of the superin- 
tendent of public schools, “fr. 
W. H. Wiley. The balance of tia 
second floor in those days was oc- 
cupied by the Terre Haute Publie 
Library, where Mrs. L. Woerner 
and her daughter were in charge, 
This was the second hom, of the 
j library, which was moved after 
the new building was comp!sted. 
Its first home was at 62414 Wa- 
bash avenue. 
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Early Proprietor. 

Morton C. Rankin was the own- 

jer of a lumber yard, his resi- 
y dence was on Ninth street below 
Walnut. A little later he was on 
the south side of Poular, but 
when the property was sold to 
the Southern Indiana Railroad he 
opened a new yard at Eleventh 
and Spruce streets. After his | 
tragic death it became the Arm- 
strong-Walker Yard. Another 
j founder was David Watson whose 
occupation was that of a member 
and gas fitter. He was prominent 
in fraternal circles and at one 
time was county clerk. His wife 
was Molly Wheat of East Chest- 
nut street. 

Anton Mayer erected a building 
recently remodeled between the 
Merchants Bank and the Tribune | 
Building. The building at 649 Wa- 
bash avenue which is now being 
converted from a three-story to 
a one-story which is to be occu- 
pied by the Woolworth store. 

| Benjamin G. Hudnut was a 

prominent industrialist, who op- 
erated a chain of hominy mills 
through western Indiana. He was 
president of the Vigo County Na- 
tional Bank. The bank failed 
while under his control, with a 
heavy loss to his depositors and 
stockholders. He died in Massa- 
chusetts some years later, after 
operating his hominy business 
from an office in Boston. 

Emile Froeb was with the leath- fi 
er, findings and harness hard- 
ware on South Sixth street. His |r 


wife was a sister of Ida Housted |): 


| Harper, „Our first woman editor, ff 
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who tor many years was with 
the Old Saturday Mail. She was 
engaged in newspaper work for 
many years, and continued in the 
profession unti] she died. 

In 1896 Edward Hampton is list- 
ed in the City Directory as the 
operator of a drug store at 30 
South Third street. Later he op- 
erated at the northeast corner of 
Fourth and Ohio. He was at that 
location during the past five years. 

C. W. Nagel had two butcher 
shops: one was on South Fourth 
and one was on South First street. 

Will E. Bell, M.D., lived on 
Poplar, east of Sixth street, where 
he later erected an apartment 

| house.’ He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Union Hospital. 

Carl Stahl was of the Stahl- 
Urban Manufacurers of men’s 
work clothes, which for a very 
, long while was located at 9% 
Ohio streets. Camille Urban was 
also of this firm. 

Mr. Schember and Mr. Conrath 
were shoe dealers at 322 Wabash. 

John G. Heinl, Railroad and 
steamship ticket agent and long 
in the florist business, had his 
office at 25 North Eighth street. 
This was the site of the present 
bus station on Eighth street, north 
of Wabash, from where he moved 
to the present greenhouse, op- | 
erated by his son, Fred Heinl, for 
years at Seventh and Walnut. 

Another founder of the Pure 
Milk Company, John Barbazette, 
was connected with the distillery 
mainly as a cattle feeder. 

Fred A. Seeburger operated a 
meat market about where the |, 
Tribune building now stands. \ 

An attorney, Al Higgins, operat- 
ed the old Terre Haute Buggy 
Company as receiver and just 
died recently in his home on the 
Hudson above New York City. 

Charles Ohmer was at one time 
the operator of the dining room at 
the old Union Station; he resided 
at 322 North Sixth street. 

Louis Duenweg was. I believe, 
agent for a brewing company here 
and was also connected with some 
gold mining companies. 

Paul Kuhn was for long years 
connected with the grain and ele- 
] vator business, but he was best 
1 known in his later years as opera- 
IÍ tor of racing and training horses 
on a farm near Glenn, which was 
i formerly the property of G. W., 
Bement. y 

The high cost of equipment and 
H the expected cost of operation 
caused them to abandon the 
4 project. P 
| Several years later the idea 
4 was revised and an entirely dif- 
ferent group with what they 
thought was sufficient capital or- 


Terre Haute Pure Milk and Ice 
|} Cream Company. 
papere i 
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|Growth and Development of Industry | 


Po} ! 
te 


By A. R. Markle. 


| 

MHE FIRST need of an industry| 
here is mentioned in a letter 
now in the possession of Mrs. 
B. B. White, written in August 
of 1816. In this letter Ezra Jones 
instructs his son, | 
who is in Ken- 
tucky vet, to 
have made and 
bring with him | 
a plow such as 
the elder Jones 
f had described. 
Í At that time 
there was no 
county of Vigo, 
no town of Terre 
Í Haute, and no 
industry of any 
nature on which 
he could depend. 
Among the 
first needs of a 
iE ; : pioneer settle- 
ment are food 

A. R. MARKLE R eer 
The wise men who came into this | 
l_cality as settlers brought with 
them sufficient food to keep them 
alive until more could be had. 
Their first action on reaching 
| their land was to throw together 
| rude shack to protect them 


is J 


from the weather, their next to 
eonstruct their permanent home. 
The most attractive lands were 
those which offered a part in 
prairie and a part in woodland. or 
if a man was fortunate enough | 
to afford more than one location, 
he chose a tract of each. 
| Major Markle, who entered the | 
first land in the entire Harrison 
purchase, had been over the 
country in the preceding summer 
and had satisfied himself with 
| the land which he later took as 
| possessing the required attrac- 
tions. In addition to the land lying 
between the present Seventh and 
Thirteenth streets for a mile and 
a half north of Maple avenue, he 
selected the site where he built 
his mill. The surrounding land 
was known for many years as 
«Markle’s Woods.” This later be- 
came known as Forest Park. 
The advantages were many, for) 
the property lying along what is 
now Seventh street, was perfect 
praitie land, well drained, sandy 
joam, with neither stick nor stone 
| to obstruct the plow. Indeed, so 
well did it appeal to others that 
when the Major reached it on 
| the twelfth of June, 1816, he 
found a hundred acres or so of it 
already plowed and planted in 
corn by some. squatter who ad- 
mired its qualities as well as did 
the Major himself. 
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Otter Creek Timber. 
| The other tract on Otter Creek 
‘had in addition to the timber an 
almost perfect site for a mill and 
the Major was a miller by ex- 
perience and tradition of the fam- 
| ily. He built and operated a mill 
fon Cascadilla Creek in the pres- 

ent city of Ithaca, New, York. He 
also built and occupied the first 
frame house and at the outbreak 
of the War of 1812, was operating 
mills in Canada, 

No doubt he had seen the other 
possibilities in the Harrison Pur- 
chase which he rejected as being 

i too far from the river for trans- 


L port. renner 
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— He lost no time in commencing 
work for we read in the worn old 
books of account at the mill, 
charges made as early as 1817 
for lumber, meal, flour and whis- 
key for the customers who bought. | 

This was the first source for | 
flour and meal; here was sawed | 
the lumber that went into the! 
pioneer homes, among them the | 
home for many years of the Mar- ' 
kle family. The small house stood | 
for many years at the entrance 
to the woods, ẹast of the Big Four 
tracks, 

A large part of his mill was 
composed of the first timbers and 
lumber of the original mill. Its 
location was much the same and 
the present dam of concrete 
stands where the original timber 
dam stood in those early days. 

Serving a threefold need for 
food and shelter in the way of 
flour, meal and lumber, it also 
served to turn the surplus gain 
into whiskey for the down river 
trade. 

A few years later Lamber and 
Dickson built a mill on Honey 
Creek. James Bennett built one 

i| on Sugar Creek where the Nation- f 
al Road crosses it west of West 
Terre Haute. Of these no trace 
remains for they were not, like 

i| Markle’s Mill, “founded on the fi 

i| rock.” i 

i| Other grist mills were those } 

ll called “float mills” where one 
end of the shaft which held the 
wheel was supported on.a boat or |) 
raft in the river and the lazily } 

| moving current kept it’s wheel 
revolving. These were of smallf 
capacity but there being no = 


to build or maintain, the expense 
was small and they served. 


Money, as we know it, was» 
scarce and what was to be had) 
was badly needed to pay the land 
office which required the pay- 
ments to be in specie. Trade} 
therefore, was largely by barter. 
In the milling business, seldom 
lor never did money pass from 
i the farmer to the miller in pay- 
ment for the grinding of the grist F; 

Payment there was in kind. 
One eighth of the flour or mealb 
was taken for toll and the old), 
fashioned “toll dish” was always 
in evidence. From his portion, 
the miller sold what he could 
for cash. The rest was disposed 
of for skins, wool, livestock, orf 
“what have you.” : 

Manufactured articles were}, 
scarce. Much that we now buyl 
easily and at a low cost was 
taken out of reason or reach or 
unheard of by the pioneer. Large- | 
ly dependent on his own hands, |, 
he exercised his ingenuity in pro- 
viding substitutes for what he 
could not buy or make himself at 

| home. 

| The finer cloths were imported 

at great expense. The less ex-f 
pensive weaves were either ob- 
tained by barter or woven at}! 
home from yarn spun by the}; 
housewife herself. 

Hides were tanned and boots} 
made at home in many instances. 
Harness was home-made until 
towns with the tanner and har-|’ 
ness-maker came within reach. 
For many years the only source $ 
for fabrics and clothing was the 
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spinning wheel and loom in al- | 
most every household. Every | 
farm grew sheep and wool. 
Many raised cotton in those early 
days of Vigo county. The woolen 
mills of Terre Haute have come 
and gone in much less than a 
century. 

The pioneer stage of industry 
soon passed in our loéality with 
the coming of the town. Manu- 
facturers shifted from the home 
to the mill or factory and finer 
materials at lower prices became 
more common. The household 
arts of spinning, weaving and 
dyeing were among the first to 
go. A little later women began 
to support themselves as dress- 
makers and milliners. Some left 
home to teach school while their 
sisters busied themselves with the 
homely tasks of baking, milking 
and churning, almost the last of 
the home-made products of bread 
and butter. 

The flour mill of the early days 
became a roller mill, making 
“patent flour” and went out of 


business due to the competition j, 


Huge ice houses lined the banks 
and it was nothing unusual for 
ice a foot thick to be cut for 
several months in the winter. We 
are told that the climate has not 
changed; that our winters are no 
different from those of the ear- 
lier days. But many of us know 
that the ice froze at much higher 
temperatures when we had the 
Wabash for a skating rink for 
months at a time. Our boys of 
today have in many instances 
never seen it frozen over at all, 
much less see ice more than a 
foot thick on its surface. 

Gone too, is the old furniture 
factory of Samuel K. Allen on 
South Second street. The old tan- 
yard so fragrant and odorous and 
the ropewalk where a man and 
boy turned the hemp and flax 
into rope and cordage have also 


i been shoved into the past. These 


were the first industries to be 
creattd from the tasks of home 
and the first to give way in turn 
to the might of the still larger 
factories with improved ma- 


[of the canal at Washington ave- 


a 


Other products there were in| 


those early. days which only dire 
necessity compelled man to make 
as home products, namely: cast 
and wrought iron, steel, copper 
and tinware. 


Outside the present limits of the f 


county, west of Clinton as it now 
lies, but then within Vigo county, 
was the old Indiana Furnace. It 
| was a sizable industry in its day. 
From a native ore found in its 


neighborhood the first iron was’ 


made in its old forge. With ample 
supply of ore and charcoal to be 
had, low labor costs and a nearby 
market f: ` a splendid quality, the 
old furnace flourished for a time, 
then went the way of all things 
when transportation costs are 
lowered both on the raw material 


|and the finished product and 


opened the market to greater 


competition. Today, only a small ; 
mound of slag and a clearing in | 


the woods mark the place where 
the old Indiana Furnace once had 
its home. 

With the coming of the railroad 
and the opening of the coal fields, 
the old blast furnace on the bank | 


| nue became a prominent indus- 


| chines. a iiini Itry and then it too succumbed} 


l in the nineties. North of it in its; 
j later days was the South Rolling: 


of the more modern mills with 
their mass production and lower 
costs. The paper mills outgrew | 


the hand processes. Giant looms 
of the weavers followed the 
home looms and the age of in- 


ever. 

Among our early factories was 
the Jeffer’s Woole:. Mill where 
the Union Transfer Company now 
J has its warehouse. Another was 


street where the clack of the loom 
ceased forever. 

The old Candle Factory was 
and the hurry of the “jenny” has 
largely an outcome of the “pork 
factories" along the river bank, 
where in a single season more 
than a hundred thousand hogs 
were turned into hams and bacon 
for shipment down the river. Pork 
packing in those days was a sea- 
sonal operation owing to the lack 
of modern artificial refrigeration. 
They depe.ded on the cold wea- 
ther for their working season 
and natural ice from the river for 
holding over of the product. 


dustry in the home passed on J 
| 


the Ellis Mill on South z 


e o 


Mill and the Nail Works. A little} 
further north along the railroad: 
was the old glass factory, another} 
memory of early industrial his- 
tory. | 

In the seventies and eighties; 
there grew up along the canal, 
across the present course of Ob‘o. 
and Walnut, the old car shops; 
and foundry. Across Wabash? 
avenue from it and beyond the), 
old warehouse of canal days was} 
the stone yard where one could: 
get quite a thrill from the order-} 
ly array of tombstones, complete 
but for the inscription that each) 
might fancy contained his own 
name and a date to be expected 
only too soon. 

Among the early industries pro- 
ducing a ware seldom made at 
home were the potteries, the last $ 
of which was Rhodes Pottery atf 
19th and Wabash which passed} 
away about six years ago. It 
was at the eastern limits of the 
city bounded by ‘“Corporatiotn 
Ditch,” a definite point marking 
the beginnings of the ‘‘country,” 
now but an alley north from 
Wabash to Locust. A little east 
of it, about where Twenty-second 
street is now located, stood for 
many years the famous Last 
Chance with its pithy motto, 
“Lager Bier sold here.” 

The beverage so modestly ad- 
vertised was to be had at several 
other establishments such as the 
Pig and Whistle at the northeast 
corner of Ninth and Wabash, the 
Atlantic Garden on Wabash west 


| of Seventh, or almost anywhere 
i| you happened to be. The places 
| of this manufacture were greater 


in number but smaller in size, 
for this industry had become a 
matter of “mass production” | 
and we might add, “mass con- 
sumption.” 

One of these places of produc- 
tion was the old Bergholtz Brew- 
ery on Seventh street between 


Linton (now Sycamore) street 
and the canal, where in the fifties 
a plant that would be considered 
expensive even in these days, 
turned out a famous brew. Later 
this place was known as Im- 
berry’s and a succeeding owner, 
{having, as it is said, acquired 
“religion’* closed it down and dis- 
mantled it for the good of his 
soul. It is said that at times 
signs of renewed activity are 
visible in the way of gigantic 
| rats that are said to emerge from 
the ancient vault far below the 
street level. 

Another industry of the same 
kind flourished on Ohio street 
near First where Easter’s Brew- 
ery was succeeded by the Vine- 
gar Factory of early days. On 
the bank of the “Basin” of the 
old canal stood Balize’s Mill, its 
location in later days occupied 
by saw mills and huge piles of 
sawdust, on the yielding surface 
of which it is said a large per- 
centage of the circus acrobats 
| of the country learned to fall, 

turn back flips and double rolls. 

With the disappearance of the 
canal went the boatyard and the 
dry dock where repairs were 
made on the canal boats. The 
boatyard and.dry dock were lo 
cated north of Chestnut and west 
of Third, to the rear of the old 
Hominy Mill. 

The latter industry took a new 
if lease on life in the eighties, flour- 
ished mightily and passed on to 
its reward 30 years later. 

The old Phoenix Foundry on 
North Ninth street became the 
Prox Manufacturing Co., and was 
removed years ago to South 
First street. Another noted foun- 
dry stood for many years at the 
southwest corner of First and 
Walnut. It vas built in early 
days and at one time owned by 
W. J. Ball who came to Terre 
Haute, with his two sons, as an 
engineer of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal. His sons were W. C, and 
Spencer F., who for many years 
were the publishers of the old 
Gazette. As the Eagle Foundry, 
owned by J. A. Parker, v-ent out 
of action a few years ago, and 
the pl.nt has now become Sprin- 
ger “oundry. There are a few 
other foundries but they are out- 
classed by the huge and most 
modern Gartland Foundry, in the 
southwest section of the city, and 
, the Terre Haute Ma‘'teable and 
| Manufacturing Co. at Nineteenth 
l street and Maple avenue. They) 
lare both large industries, 
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By A. R. Markle. i 
| Our first building and loan as. 
j|sociation, The Terre Haute Build 
ing Loan Fund and Savings As- 
sociation, included only a féw men 
|| who invested their capital for 
what profit was to be gained.) 
Those men were but a minority). 
of the membership. The bulk being» 
those who paid in their fifty cents? 
{a week in order that they might inf 
“; time, be able to borrow from the 
‘association, enough money to pro- 
\vide them with a home. 
jų In many cases they were labor- 
sing men or small wage earners 
‘#who had, from their small wages, 


Tbeen able to buy a lot in one of| 
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Terre Haute Pioneers In Business 
And Industry Recall Early Davs 


= 


s new additions to 


the numerou 
Terre Haute. 

When Terre Haute first ex- 
panded, it, of necessity, extended 
‘north and south and its eastern 
expansion, beyond Seventh street, 
extended to the canal, but from 
(Poplar street to Locust lay a half 
mile’ wide parcel of land owned 
iby Chauncey Rose and the 
(growth of his railroad called for 
imany new employees who needed 
‘homes for themselves. His first 
‘effort to care for these men was 
to build a large boarding house on 
‘the north side of Chestnut and 
¡west of the railroad, which in 
:1861 became our second Union 
Depot. } 

By 1871 he had parceled out the 
greater part of this land and many 
jof his employees on the road, in 
ithe shops or offices, needed homes 
ifor their families. To fill this de- 
;mand was the aim of our first 
,building and loan association and 
jbelow are a few notes on those} 
‘who comprised the membership 
‘of this first association. 


Men of Eighty Years Ago. 

| Max Joseph, clothing; C. J. 
Kantmann, saloon and Testaurant, 
northwest corner Ohio and Fourth, 
now known as the Old Corner; 
Jacob Steinmehl, saloon; Louis 
4Tumler, boot and shoe maker; 
}H. F. Reiners, dyer and scourer; 
{Joseph Lang, foreman Terre Haute 
‘Car Works; Henry Langen, tailor; 
, Adolph Fabricius, proprietor Terre 
Haute Banner; Christopher Reich- 
ert, boots and shoes; Herman 
Raabe, saloon and restaurant 
Nicholas Filbeck, proprietor Fil-| 
beck House; Peter Katzenbach, 
j undertaker; A. C. Volger, sales- 
man, Hulman & Cox; Herman Ap-| 
imann, groceries and provisions; 
i Robert Wittenberg, clerk Witten- 
jberg, Ruschhaup & Co.; Henry 
:Heckelsberg, shoemaker; William 
‘Statz, watches, clocks and jewelry: 
Rudolph Gagg, proprietor Art Em- 
porium and Music Store; Henry 
Heuer, saloon and restaurant; C, 
Probst, teacher German Dep’t 
Public School; Peter Millier, sad- 
dler; Philip Ackerle, shaving andj 
‘hair dressing saloon: Louis Duen-| 
weg, bookkeeper; Gerhard Esh- 
man, lumber dealer; Hugo Duen- 
weg, Deputy U.S. Collector and 
}Gauger; Ernest Ohm, boot and 
‘shoe manufacture and dealer; Leo- 
ipold Forster, groceries, wholesale 
|dealer in ale and porter; Charles 
¡Witten berg, clerk Wittenberg, 
Ruschhaup & Co.; Otto Wittenberg, 
clerk, Austin, Shryer & Co.; Joseph 
F. Fellengzer, lime merchant; 
Willim Dreusike, carpenter and 
builder; Nicholas Katzenbach, te- 
{bacco and cigars! Charles Kloer 
machinist, Vandalia shops; Louis 
Seeburger, meat market; John| 
jXuppenheimer, clothing; Ernest’ 
Reiman, groceries, wholesale, 


j Building and Loan. 


Adam C. Mattox, cooper; Joseph 
B. Cheadle; Andrew Thompson, 
laborer; George A. Hayward, auc- 
tion and commission; Tim R. Gil- 
man, ‘barrel manufacturer; N. C. 
Scott, clerk; George C. Duy, at- 
torney-at-law; Morton C. Rankin, 
county’ treasurer; Elijah. M. Gil- 
man, manufacturer of all kinds: 
jcooperage; George Rugan, secre- 
tary and superintendent Gas, Light 
Company; Christopher W. Brown, 
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printing company; William Eagles- 
field, manufacturers and dealers 
in lumber; Eaglesfield and Leake; 
Robert Buckell, wholesale and re- 
tail dealer in glass and paint; 
Henry H. Teel, agent, Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago; A. B. 
McKee, carpenter; William Cliff, 
boiler ‘manufacturer; E. M. Sap- 
penfield, attorney- at- law; D. W. 
Watkins; J. H. Dauglass, agent, | 
Empire "Insurance Company; Wit | 
liam Lockwood; D. M. Lockwood; 
Jabez Smith, carpenter; John H. 
Wiliams, sash, door and blind | 
manufacturer; Thomas Wheatfill, 
plasterer; Ebenezer W. Chadwick, 
stone contractor; Christian Smith, 
(brick maker; Chester W. Sandford, 
i painter; Samuel K. Allen, presi- 
dent Terre Haute Furniture Com- 
pany; Allen Abbott; Alexander 
McPheeters; Benjamin F. Havens, 
attorney-at- law; William Patrick, 
nurseryman; James O'Mara, | 
grocer; Charles Sibley, painter; | 
Andrew Nehf, insurance agent; W. 
A. McKee; W. A. Atkins; A. 
Thomas; B. F. Royse, real estate 
and insurance agent; Andrew 
Grimes, attorney-at-law; Alexan- 
der James Hook, planing mill, car- 
penter and builder. | 


‘Osborne, 


Come the Irish. 


In only a very few cases do we 
have anything more to identify 
these members others than their 
names of the Irish-American Build- 
ing and Loan Fund and Savings 
Association. There are many of; 
their descendants who will have; 
known these people whose names/| 
are given below. 

Patrick W. Haggerty, soap and 
candle factory; John K. Durkin, 
bookkeeper; John Hennessy; 
Michael F. Burke, superintendent 
street car lines; Patrick Hickey, 
grocer; Michael W, Stack, hotel; 
Edward Osborne, shoe dealer; 
John Haggerty; John .Thompson; 
Thomas P. Heenan; Edward W. 
Walsh, stone contractor; George 
boot and shoemaker; | 
William P. McCarthy, justice of| 


peace; Maurice Ward, linen! 
dealer; Michael Cunningham; B. 
Doherty; Austin Joyce; William 


Joyce; Michael Wall; John Moor- 
head, grocery and boarding house,} 
north side of Main street east of 


Ninth; Thomas Daily, transfer 
man; Thomas Wade; Bridget 
Shea; James Conaghan; John 


Freel; James Flanegan; Timothy 
Coughlin; Patrick Roach; James 
Kelty; Kate C. Kelty; J. J. Farley; 
Alice Leonard; Joseph W. Blake; 
Charles F. Burton; George B. Os- 
borne; John Hanley, awning com- 
pany; Denis Brennan; Philip Mc- 
Entyre; Eugene Lynch, tin shop; f 
Dennis Barreft, grocer; Corneliusi 
Harrington, Vandalia Railroad; 
Michael O’Brien; Maurice Walsh, 
hotel proprietor; Maurice Lawiar; 
Patrick Stack, hotel keeper; Mrs. 
Johanna Brady; James Kerrigan; 
Martin Grace, marble worker; 
Hugh Burns; Rhodes Rodgers; 
Joseph Bumberg; Catharine M. 
Jeanneaux; W. C. Allen; James 
Campbell; Bridget Nugent; J. J. 
Cronin; C. S. Cronin, grocer; Fran- 
cis McNealis; John Maher; Denis 
MeNelis; Thomas Kinneally; Pat- || 
Tick 0’ Boyle; J—ames Lyons, Mrs. 
Catherine Flyn; John Reilly; 
Michael Nugent; John sors: Goel 


Delia Sullivan; P. J. B Byrnes; C 


nelius Quinlan; Willigm J. Donag-} 
hoe, banker; William E. Donag- 
hoe; D. Fasig, saloon; Daniel} 
Lynch, gauger; Eleanor Godfrey; 
"Puis C. Kintz, contractor; Patrick 
Durkan; David Fitzgerald, grocer; 
John O’Donnell; Patrick Carroll; 
al Bernard Lunney; Hugh O’Donnell; 
_}Edward Keating, stone contractor; 
iiHenry N. Draper; Thomas P. 


Grace, Vandalia Railroad. 
Prairie City Association. 


Another of those early associa- 
FÍtions was incorporated Aug. al 
| 


1874, and known as the Prairie 

i City Building Loan Fund and Sav- 

Hings Association. Its first directors 

Mwere: Thomas E. Lawes, of the 

Vandalia Blacksmith Shop; James 

McCutcheon, locomotive engineer; 

|W. H. Hewitt, George Davis, la- Í 
borer; Luther G. Hager, insurance f 
H agent; Edward S. Wilbert; E. R. ¢{ 
=| Parentean. Among the incorpora- 
iftors were the following; Johnson 
M. Mahan, Miranda C. Hager, 
i Mary Colfer, W. W. Byers, R. G. 
i Watson, E. Hartman, E. J. Hart- 
#4 man, N. M. Hawley, M. Perry, 
Mason J. Spracklen, Ed Schmidt, 
at. J. Hovey, Frank Roderus, Ben- 
jamin Riley, James McDermott, 
{George Hatz, Cary Woodruff, 
‘| Charles McCann, Joseph Fratis, 
C. T. Fouistall, James Grace, O. 
F. Miller, John McKeever, W. F. 
‘|Moore Mike Barry, Jasper Snab- 
'i| ley, George Campbell, Thomas 
i| Roberts, Jacob Snacks, John Sie- 
ll bert, Elso Koller, William Mc- 
|| Keever, Chamberlain Whitaker, L. 
4|H. McElroy, David Kelker. 


The capital of this association 
was also $100,000, two hundred 
shares at $500 each, which were to 
be paid for at $5.25 a month. 

From these humble beginnings 
came a large number of later as- 
sociations, many of which were 
‘added serials of these first asso- 
l ciations; Their success was rapid 
jj and encouraging and their busi- 
iJness, one in which both the lender 
and the borrower profited mutu- 

aly. 

In the life and growth of Terre 
Haute, they filled a prominent part. 
They were operated at a very low 
cost averaging only about one-half 
of one per cent, but in a case of 
the latter company, their business 
was handled with no overhead of 
|cost at all, as a teller in the 
Prairie City Bank did most of the 
work without charge and the di- 
rectors made no charge for their 

| services either. 

In only a very few cases was 
there any financial loss involving 
unwise management, or other 
cause for failure. 

There are at present seven of 
these institutions operating in 
Terre Haute, namely: Central Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, 
Citizens Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Fort Harrison Savings As- 
sociation, Indiana Savings, Loan 
& Building Association; Merch- 
ants Loan & Savings Association, 
Terre Haute Mutual Savings As- 
sociation, Wabash Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, with a com- 
bined capital of about fourteen 
million dollars, and all in excellent 
condition. i 
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Terre Haute Name 


By A. R. Markle. 

WHEN Chauncey Rose settled in 

Terre Haute in 1823, there was 
‘still a great deal of Government 
land to be had. One of the worst 
troubles of a land seeker was to 
meet the conditions required by 
the Land Office in payment of the 
jland purchased. 

The first comers who entered 

the land under the Canadian Vol- 
unteers Act had no worries regard- 
ing the payment for their land, 
{for the warrant of each Volunteer 
needed oiily to be presented and 
the selection of land written on it. 
Application could then be made at 
once for a patent on the land. With 
the beginning of the public sale, 
these warrants could only be laid 
on land which has been exposed 
for sale: This rule was not strict- 
ly enforced, however. 

The purchasers, who were the 
highest bidders, were required to 
pay, immediately, a small sum of 
{money for the land. It amounted 
ito the cost of surveyors fees and 
was, possibly, as little as five cents 
jan acre. Then, within ninety days, 
|they were to. complete payment to 
ithe amount of one-fourth the total 
\value of the land. With very few 
l exceptions, the minimum price for 
lan acre was $2.00, but in the case 

{of the land surrounding Terre 
iHaute,t here was very spirited 
bidding. 
Paying For The Land. 

The prospective buyers must 
have brought with them what was 
known as “Land Office Money,” 
and this was usually specie, either 
gold or silver. The Land Office, 

lhowever, often received bank notes 

which were discounted. At one 
time, a scandal arose because the 
Office derived a profit from the 
sale of these depreciated bills at a 
higher price than had been paid 
for them. In a few cases, they 
turned these bills over to the 
Government as worth par. 

The bills of the United States 
Bank were accepted at par, but 
there are entries in the old books 
of account referring to “steam 
mill money.” This money was is- 
sued at Vincennes by a NE 
company in payment for grain re- j 
ceived at the mill and attained a 

|very fair circulation. 

However, very serious need for 
an assured, safe currency brought 
about the tstablishment of the 
‘state Bank of Indiana, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis and a se- 
ries of branch banks located 
throughout the State. The directors 
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s In Early 


Business Still Are Familiar 


of the State Bank were elected by 
the branch banks, each of which 
had a representative on the board. 
In turn, the State Bank designated 
a director in each of the branches. 
Terre Haute Branch Bank. 

Among those on the original 
board of directors was Chauncey 
Rose. Demas Deming was chosen 
president. 

Mr. Deming was a fellow. towns- 
man of Mr. Rose, having been born 
in Weatherfield, Connecticut, in 
1787. He came to Terre Haute in 
1818 and invested very widely in 
lands in this vicinity. He married 
Sarah Chambers, daughter of Ar- 
thur Patterson of Parke county. 
His title of judge came from his 
having held the office of associate 
judge in Vigo Circuit Court. He 
died in 1866. 

Shortly after the organization of 
the First National Bank, he se- 
cured control and with his sons, 
particularly Demas, was in control 
of that bank until his death. 

Curtis Gilbert was born in Mid. 
dletown, Conn., in 1795, and as a 
young man came to Indiana. In 
1815 he came to Fort Harrison 
where he managed a store and was 
the government postmaster. Soon 
after he closed the store and came 
to Terre Haute. When the county 
government was organized he held 
office as clerk, auditor and re- | 
corder. Many of the early county 
records were written by him and 
today are among the finest exam- 
ples of penmanship to be found 
anywhere. 

He erected a two-story building 
on the site of the present jail and 
later moved to a house which he 
built on the site of the present 
Congregational Church From 
there he removed to his farm east 
of Thirteenth, on the south side 
of the National Road where he had 
built his home on the site of the 
present Steeg Park. 

It was Mr. Gilbert, who at the 
expiration of the State Bank char- 
ter wound up the affairs of the 
Branch Bank in a very commend- 
able manner. He died in Florida 


Other Directors. 

Jacob D. Early was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1798, and came to Indiana 
by way of Kentucky. He was ac- 
tive for many years as a merchant 
and pork packer. ` 

He erected a building at the 
northeast corner of Second and Wa- 
bash now known as the Indois 
Hotel. He died in 1868, leaving nu- 
merous descendants most of whom 
have left Terre Haute long ago. 

James B. McGall was a promi- 
nent attorney here though very lit- 
tle is known of his family. 

David Linton built the house on 
Ohio street which yntil recently 
was the home of the Maumee Col- 
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dieges. This house was built in | 


jextending half way to Sixth street. 


i Indiana. 


in 1877, leaving a large family *~ 


which continued to take an active 
part in the development of Terre 
Haute.’ 


ea __ 
the center of the block facing St. 
Joseph’s Church. Mr. Linton 
bought this entire block in 1827 for 
$125.00 and its value has not de- 
preciated through the years. The 
house stood in the center of the 


Vblock until it was subdivided, at 


which time it was moved to the 
rear of the lot and still later it was 
moved once more to its present lo- 
cation. 

His brother, William C. Linton, 
who through his marriage to the 
widow of Eleezer Aspinall became 
one of the proprietors of the Town 
of Terre Haute, survived him by 
several years, 

Samuel Crawford was the treas- 
urer of the borough of Terre Haute 


dbefore its organization as a town, 


after which, he became the first 
town treasurer. Together with his 
brother, he owned the outlots 
fronting on Seventh street between 
Cherry street and Wabash avenue, 


His daughter, Ann, became the 
second wife of William R. McKeen 
and their son, Crawford, became 
the father of the present W. R. Mc- 
Kcen, of the Terre Haute First 
National Bank. ' 

This completes the list of those | 
early citizens who were assiciated | 
with Chauncey Rose in the Terre | 
Haute branch of the State Bank of 
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| Terre Haute’s Industrial Outlook; 


By Curt Bridwell. 


Terre Haute at the “crossroads” and 
near the center of population in the 
United States—with natural resources 
that makes it pre-eminently advan- 
tageous for manufacturing and com- 
mercial] enterprises and with a mil- 
itant citizenship proud of the prog- 
ress and boosting for the advance- 
ment of the community—is feeling the 
_ pulsing impetus of renewed activities. 
| From every corner comes the heart- 
ening remark “things are looking up” 
and despite the present unemploy- 
ment question and the aftermath of 
the werld-wide depression period, felt 
ln Terre Haute as well as in every 
other community in the United States, 
renewed manufacturing and commer- 
cial activities, Justified the happier 
trend and lends encouragement for 
the months that are to come. 

At the Terre Haute Malleable and 
Manufacturing company arrange- 
ments are practically completed for 
the starting of a second foundry. 
This means the return to work of 
from 40 to 50 men. Two hundred and 
seventy-flve men are already work- 
ing. “We are hopeful and it is more 
than probable that we will continue 
to pick up new business,” said Harry 
Arnold of the company. 

From the Highland Iron and Steel 
| company through J. B. Schlossberg 
comes the encouraging report that 
i “we are going after business strong, 
ji using every art and power of sales- 
i manship and generalship. It is our 
desire to give our employes all the 
| work that we can possibly provide 
for them. We find a more hopeful 
tone in the general business condi- 


tions.” 


reer ne 


Wabash Fibre Box. 


The Wabash Fibre Box company 
is working and one of the executives 
of the company has stated that “we 
il are bending every effort to secure 
new business while supplying old and 
appreciated customers.” 

“Our eastern people are very op- 
timistiec and we hope to be going 
full force soon,’ stated Harry Cliff of 
the Terre Haute Boiler Works. 

- The Root Glass company is working 
Hana expects increased activities with 
‘| the return early next week of W. R. 
Root and C. J. Root, who have been 

he city. 
mO Terre Haute Terminal Ele- 
vator corporation the employes are 
all optimistic for the future. 

| Installation of equipment at the 
American Can company is about 75 
per cent. complete and the plant an- 
ticipating the demand that will start 
their machinery into operation. 

The Quaker Maid plant has some 
423 employes and is working steadily. 
“We see no reason why things will 
| change for us and are looking to the 
future with real enthusiasm,” stated 
Robert G. Ernest of the Quaker Maid 


mpany. 
TAEA Stahl-Urban and company 


AT a eae 


comes the report “Our business last 
month showed the frst increase in 
over a year and prospects to us seem 
bright.” 

“Tf inquiries and Prospective buy- 
ers, potential ones at least, mean 
anything, then decidedly I would say 
that things are looking up,” staied a 
well known industrial leader. i 


Re-opening Turner's. 


The sale of the Turner Glass com- 
pany plant to Attorney W. H. Mande- 
ville of Elmira, N. Y., purported to 
be the representative of eastern cap- 
italists, on last Friday, will probably 
result in the opening“of thfs plant, 
The Turner glass Plant has been 
down for several months and should 
the new owners adopt some plan 
that will put it in operation Terre 
Haute will be materially benefitted. 


Representatives of many other in- 
dustrial plants state that their activ- 
ities are looking up. “We are run- 
ning about at usual, but the outlook 
is better,” many of the factories and 
business places reported. 

The new mine wage pact is signed 
with the sdme rate of pay for the min- 
ers, but some few changes in work- 
ing conditions. The wage agreement 
Is effective until April 1, 1932, and 
pending final ratification of the new 
contract the shafts of District No. 1k 
U. M. W. of A., will resume hoist. 
The encouraging news that an agree- 
ment had been reached in the miners- 
operators conference created unusual 
interest and was in many circles re- 
garded as highly significant and in- 
dicative that operators evidently had 
sales contracts that they did not de- 
sire to forfeit. 

The abandonment of some coal 
shafts, while deplored “because of the 
number of men that it threw out of 
work, will tend to make steadier work 
atlthe mines that remain in operation, 
so miners and operators Point aut. 
Then, too, the more optimistic believe 
that the campaign for use of Indiana 
coal and the backing that this move- 
ment has received will increase the 
demand for the black diamonds. 

An interesting phase in the general 
situation is the response that the 
“back to the farm” movement ig re- 
ceiving. Vigo County Agricultural 
Agent H. E. Abbott has had many 
inquirles from men anxious to re- 
turn to the farm. One applicant 
said: “I can raise enough for me 
and my family to live on, have a 
home to Hve in and may even show 
a net profit at the end of the season.” 

According to reports from farm 
leaders, many farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of the U. S. government loans 
for seed, feed, fuel and fertilizer. Crop 
prospects are said to be the best in 
years. 

With confidence restored and a 
growing demand noted in the indus- 
trial circles, wholesale and retail 
merchandising business — often 
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How Things Appėar With Spring! 


WHAT TERRE HAUTE INDUSTRIES ARE DOING AND HOW : 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGERS CONSIDER THE OUTLOOK. 


(Community Affairs Fie” 


classed as the “thermometer” of 
conditions—has added its boost to the 
genera] upward slant. 


General Prospects. 


“We have had a constantly increas- 
ing number of retail buyers with us 
and have noted a more generous pur- 
chasing power with happier and 
more hopeful ' attitudes plainly evi- 
denced,” stated one wholesaler, while 
others recognized the upward trend 
ty comparing their sales so far this 
year with their sales of a year ago. 

The retail trade stores and business 
houses in general state that their 
sales for the first quarter of 1931 
show a gain over and above the cor- 
responding period for 1930. 

“Farmers have the best crop pros- 
pects they have had for a number of 
years, industrial and manufacturing 
companies“ seem to be holding their 
own or to show increased activities, 
while lower prices and quality mer- 
chandise is giving the retail buyers 
more purchasing power,” said a leader 
in the retail trade. 

The Terre Haute upward trend is : 
in keeping with reports of conditions f 


States. The unemployment question 
is not solved, that is true, but the 
cycle of adjustment seems to have f 
turned—for the better. 
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Building Group. 
The lumber and building group 
with 66 stores and yards, reports 
289 full-time employes and a total 


retail business of $2,907,437. This 

| Some Striking Facts Revealed By Continued From Page One, group includes lumber ydrds, hard- 

3 the Bureau of Census—Volume A mare; Aap aa Pua naas Bo 
. > 

of Trade Here. chandise group third, in order of mills and similar establishmenta 


sales. ^ 
„Food stores tota! 413 and report which manufacture building mate- 


sales of $8,765,453, or 23 per cent. |"lals are included in the censug of 
of the total retail business, Of this }|™2"ufacturers and do not appear in 


thig report, 
number, 364 are grocery stores with 
sales of $7,414,251 and 14 are meat The furniture and household group 
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Tribune Bureau, 
34 Wyatt Building. 
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comprehensive picture of the retail 
business of Terre Haute, Ind, was 
revealed today by the bureau of 


The picture is part of the 


census. 
of distribution 


nationwide census 
now being compiled. 

Tho retail business of 
Haute is shown to exceed $38,000,- 
000. All retail groups were in- 
‘eluded in the government’s survey 
and the 3atmmary shows number of 
stores, number of employes, net 


saleş in 1929, Inventories, , palares | 


and wages. 3 

Tha bureau reports 1,296 retail 
stores with a total &nnual business 
of $38,563,739, a yearly pay roll of 
34,659,206, and ithe full-time employ- 
ment of 3,311 men and women. The 
reported number of employees does 
not {nclude those working part time 
although the pay roll of part-time 
| employees is included in salaries and 
‘wages, Merchandise in stock for 
sale at the end of 1929 shows a cost 

f $5,239,119. 

pee of 1,295 stores fncludes 
1,048 single-store independents, 40 
units of 2-store multiples, and 13 
units of 3-sfore multiples, There are 
also 68 units of local chains, 57 
units of sectional chains and 56 units 
of national chains. Sales of these 


three types vf chain organizations ) 


i e 22 per cent. 
regate $9,057,496, cr 22 p 
hie ne total retail business, while 


sales of the single-store independ- f 


f 8,801,371, or 67 
nts amount to $22,801, n 
nee cent. These figures are based 
upon reports received in 1930 cov- 
ering the year 1929. 
Leased Departments, 

Leased departments reporled by 
department stores and included In 
the figures submitted by them are 
counted as separate estab- 


n Those reported inde- 


Iishments. 


ndently b 
Set as separate establishments. 


There are 12 units of leased depart- 
ment chains in Terre Haute. 

The fcod group takes the lead in 
this report, with the automotive 


group second and the general mer- 


Continued On Page 2, Column 6. / 


Terre 


y their proprietors are | 


markets with sales of $229,627. 
Fresh-meat departments are oper- 
ated in 252 of the grocery stores and 


developed a side Ine of groceries. 
There are 306 single-store inde- 
Pendent grocery stores doing a busi- 
ness of $4,244,264, 42 local multi- 
units reporting $2,084,147 of sales, 
and 16 units of sectional and na- 
tional chains with sales of $1,081,840, 
Many bakeries which manufecture 
jthelr own products are included in 
the census of manufactures and do 
not appear in this report, put eight 
stores selling bakery goodg are re- 
i ported. 

The automotive group, with 217 
establishments, does a business of 
$7,060,322, cr 18 per cent. of the 
total retail business, Receipts in 24 
motor-vehicle establishments arnount 
fof $3,999,505 and sales in 34 ac- 
cessory, tire, and battery stores to 
$819,927. A total 95 filling stations 
is reported with aggregate sales of 


J accessories, This merchandise js 
¡iriso sold in 68 garages whose total 
business of $602,576 Includes receipts 
from repairs and storage as well as 
afrom sales, Of the filling stations, 
1127 are single-station independents 
£ reporting $301,403 of sales, 16 are 
ilocal multiunits with ‘sales of $347,- 
3 576, and 61 are units of sectional and 
national chains doing a business of 
$728,848, 
General Merchandise, 


The general merchandise grolp, 
which includes department stores, 
dry goods stores, general stéres and 
variety, d-and-10, and 
stores, reports sales of $6,774,555 in 
29 stores, ‘employs the full-time 
yservice of 839 men and women, and 
Pays $848,156 annually in salaries 
$ and wagës. The 10 department 
~jstotes report sales of $5,137,733 while 
six dry goods stores, four general 
jatores and nine variety, 5-and-to, 
and to-a-dollar stores report total 
salesof $1,636,822. Inventory for 
the group as of the end of the re- 
porting year totals $1,144,861. Sales 
of $56,425 are reported by 
single-store Independent variety and 
general stores, while eight units of 
all multiunit organizations report 
salesof $1,283,153. Six of the de- 
if partment stores are single-store ın- 
dependents and four units are of all 
multiunit organizations. 
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$1,377,825 in gas, ofl, tire and other | 


to-a-dollar fi 


five 


totals 40 stores,’ employs 291 full- 
time people and does a businesg of 
$2,005,806. Furniture stores sel] 


several of the meat markets have | $1,426,446 of this total in 23 stores, 


while 14 household appliance stores 
account for $549,206 of the balance. 
The 152 restaurants and other 
eating places in Terre Haute em- 
ploy 312 full-time people ana do a 
business of $1,207,721. This volume 
of business is exclusive of meals 
served in dining rooms operated by 
hotels and boarding houses and of 
lunches served in drug stores. The 
total payroll of the 152 restaurants 
and eating places ig $224,875. 
Other large business . Classifica- 
tions shown fn detail in this report 
are drug stores, coal, wood and ice 
establishments, and cigar stores and 
stands. Of the 58 drug stores, 45 
are single store independenta and f 
13 are local multiunits, j 
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SAY TERRE HAUTE: 
HOLDS HER GROWTH 


Mau 5 I3- Tril 
Canvassers For the Chamber of 
Commerce Find Conditions More | 

Satisfactory Than Expected. | 


—— 
——— 


That Terre Haute does not have} 
the lerge number of vacant dwellings ' 
which has been estimated and | 
rumored at various times, is re- 
vealed in a recent survey made by 
house to house distributors for the 
Milks Emulsion company. 

J. Nelson Boyle, advertising man- , 
ager of the local manufacturing 
company, made a report of the find- 
‘ings at the Wednesday noon lunch: 
ieon meeting of the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He explained 
that these distributors made an ac- 
curate survey each month of Harri- 
son township and that the next 
canvass would be or the territory 
strictly within the boundaries of 
Terre Haute. 

The last ‘survey was made of the 
entire survey extending from Davis 
avenue on the south to Lost Creek 
on the north and from Fruitridge 
avenue on the east to the Wabash $ 
» ver on the west. 

‘The March survey revealed that 
| there were only 1,303 vacant homes 
in this entire territory, in oppositian 
to various unofficia] reports ranging 
from 2,000 to 3,000 empty dwellings. 
This total is only 395 more than were 
reported in the 1928 survey, the total 
then being 908. / 1 

At the present time there is a 
grand total of 15,905 occupied dwel- 
lings in this same territory. This 
does not include apartment houses, 
which were counted as one house, 
but does include duplexes. The total 
in 1928 was 16, 300 occupied dwel- 
lings. 

Figuring the usual “per cent, ratio 
jto each family the ngtional ratio the |? 
population of this tergitory is 79,925. 
į All of these figures, both in regard 
lto occupied and unoccupied homes 

as well as population, do not take 
Jinto consideration a very thinly 
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Coming Of The Canal And National 


Road Added To’ 
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By A. R. Markle. 

The town of Terre Hautein 1859: 
had just emerged from a small 
country town to become a city. 
The census of 1860 would show 
the population of 16,103 with many 
small manufacturers and some 
growing commercial establish- 
ments and many of the successors 
of these firms are still represented 
here. The decade which was then 
iust closing had been one of great 
growth and prosperity founded on 
the opening of the National Road 
in 1835 and the coming of the Wa- 
bash & Erie Canal in 1843. The | 
greet expansion due to the begin-: 
nings of the railroad era gave the , 
town the promise of a great future 
growth. A™gtance at the adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers | 
lof the day brings to mind many 
‘names of pion er merchants and 
manufacturers as well as Pg 
sional men. 

Some of Those Who 
News. i 

& VanUlzen were cabinet | 
ae and undertakers and it is, 
supposed that most of the cabinet ; 
work was devoted to the making 
of coffins. Their establishment. 
'was on Cherry street between Sec- 
lond and Third. Samuel K Allen: 
| operated a furniture factory at the’ 
‘northeast corner of Second and: 
ond and Third. Samuel K. Allen 
was a prominent Mason in later 


Made the | 


t hich in-!! 
days and the property w l 
ics the residence as well as the’ 
vacant lot where the factory stood | 
js now the property of the Masonic 


Order. Alschuler & Nicoloy were 
photographers. Their gallery oc- 
cupying a second floor room on the 
north side of Wabash between 


Third and Fourth. Adolph Arnold: 


had a clothing store at the north- 


east corner of Second and Wabash \ 


here he was followed, in later 
are by Max Joseph. Mr. Arnold 
moved to south side of Wabash east 
of Fourth street and finally sold to 
Carl Wolfe who moved his estab- 
lishment to its present location. 
Callom H. Bailey was a son of a 
Revolutionary soldier of the same 
name and had a small grocery 
store on the south side of Wabash 
between Third and Fourth. 35: 
|. Dr. E. V. Bell married a daugh 

for many years_lived at F. 

i Cherry streets and his daugh 
ter married Charles R. Pedal 


‘hich came the Peddle fam- 

jfrom w hi ae T 
Yl was a tinner and coppersmit 
dma and Ohio streets and sa 


ily of Terre Haute. 


Ball was an undertaker at Secon 


and Cherry and di-piaseo Au iron] 
i is place as a sign of his occu; 
aati closelv re! 


pation what more 


‘ter of Joseph Richardson in 1829 


H.'s Prosperity 
shop 


;sembied e mummy case than a con! 
\ventional coffin. 


His son, Frani 
Ball, carried on the professio! 
iuntil his death. Euticius Burr wal 
fone of our early architects whosi 
imost prominent achievement her! 
twas the old Fuller house on Ess 
[Poplar street. He was located oi 
[Third between Eagle and Chestnut. 
(Thomas H. Barr and his brothe, 
John H..were druggists at thi; 
northwest corner of Fourth any 
Wabash where they had opened in 
| 1850 on the completion of Union 


Row. They were succeeded there 
iby Ulick & Berry who were fel- 
lowed by George Hoffman the last 
| @ruggist to occupy this corner 
which had been a drug store for 
nearly 80 years. Corey Barbour 
was an attorney, a member of the 
pioneer family who weresso prot- 
inent in the early days. je, it 
was, who owned what was known 
as Barbour’s Woods until it be- 
jcame Collett Park. Oliver Bart- 
lett had a book store on the nort! 
side of Wabash between Third and 
Fourth and in later years became 
a book binder and printer. Jethro 
Bass was a member of that colony 
in Lost. Creek of ‘free men oi 
cclor,? who came here in the Jate 
twenties. At the time of which 
we write he ran a farm far out of 
town on the Lafayette road be-- 
yond Sixth street. 
Brought First Train. 

“Uncle Billy” Baugh had the 
honor of bringing to Terre Hauie 
the first train over the T.H.&R. 
Railroad and was in the employ of 
the successor to that road, the old 
Vandalia Line, for over 40 years. 
Silas C. Beach was a brick mason 
and for more than 40 years was a 


Haute. John S. Beach was an 
;early member of the Prairie City 
‘bank which opened about 1858 in 
ithe old Rose Building at Second 
and Ohio, moved from there to the 
north side of Wabash next to the 
Shandy Building and from there 
to the two-story building that 
stood at the alley south of Wabash 
on Sixth street which was demol- 
ished for the present Ward’s Store. 
Isaac Beauchamp was a livery 
stable owner on Cherry street be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth. David Bell 
while county auditor devised a 
road book which got together in 
one volume all the county roads 
that then existed. The work is 
still an authority. Dr. James Bell 
Was one of our early surgeons and 
has gained some little fame as the 
God-father of Paul. Dresser 
Whether he was the family doctor 
or was chosen because he was only 
three blocks from the Dresser 
home on the-east side of Second. 
between Poplar and Swan, the 
writer doesn’t know, but the lat- 
ter is the most reasonable assump- 
tion. 

George W. Bement had T™Toved 
inte the building now Standing zt 
the northeast corner of First and 
Wabash in 1851 where he operated 
a large wholesale grocery. When 
he moved in the early seventies 10 
the present site of the Silverstein 
Store the location was taken over 
by Bauermeister & Busch who 
later moved across First street 
where the business js continued py 
the Bauermeisters themselves, His 
home later was the building which 
had been erected for the offices of 
the Wabash and Erie Canal on tie 
south side of Ohio. east of Sixth. 

Joseph H. Blake had married a 
Gaughter of Curtis Gilbertand it 
might be fitting to say at this poin: 


prominent contractor in Terre -hat the statement in last Sunday's 
ssue that Miss Mary Gilbert was 
he sole representative of the Gi- 
airs Fi 
Community mS 
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Sert family in this city was meant 
to state that she was the only one 
still beating the Gilbert family 
vame. There are several other de- 
scendants of Curtis Gilbert under 
other than the Gilbert name. Mr. 
Blake was the collector of tolls for 
the Canal as well as the holder of 
several city and county offices. His 
nome for many years was atop 
Blake's Hill east of the city on 
Route 40- Blaize & Co. had a ware- 
howse and mill on the Canal basin 
which was near the present grow- 
ers market on North Second street. 
“Nick” Boland was a shoe dealer 
on the south side of Wabash be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth. Bebbe 
Booth, a merchant, and Newton 
Booth,,an attorney, lived in a long 
frame house where now stands the 
Star Building. A sister became 
the mother of Booth Tarkington. 
The old home was demolished in 
1873... Mary Boudinot, widow of 
John, lived “out.on the hill” on 
the ground now ‘occupied by the 
tennis court of the college until! 
her death-at the age of 100. . | 


Other Pioneers. el 


Tulius Brittlebank was quite a 
traveler and his son followed the 
same hobby. His- visits here at! 
about five year intervals ceased! 
only with his death several years! 
ago... They were. fir*'the - milling! 
business here and with the profits 
from that business” established `a 
home in’ the south: after leaving 
Terre Haute. Kinchen Brooks was 
a hair dresser at the National 
Hotel and was a descendant of 
Kinchen ‘Roberts, “free man of 
color,” who settled in Lost Creek 
township about 1828. 

Isaac M. Brown was an early 
printer, publisher and book binder. 
His Daily Union was one of the 
first daily papers here. Linus A. 
Burnett was an early tanner and ; 
leather dealer associated with John! 
F. O’Boyle located on Fourth be-) 
tween Wabash and Ohio. John} 
Burton had a hotel and wagon yard | 
on the site of the present Filbeck' 
Hotel. Moses C. Carr erected the’ 
building at the southwest corner of 
Fourth and Walnut on the upper 
‘floor of which was Carr's Hall, 
‘given over to public entertainment 
| by traveling troupes, and the lower 
‘floor was for many years a drug 
‘store operated by him which was 
| closed at last when David C. Rus- 
sell, present ‘city comptroller, dis- 
“Sntinued business there. =>) 
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JLH: Business 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Back in 1915 J. A. Reid, Bookmaker, published a brochure entitled “Terre 
Haute Today,” an illustrated story of “a famous city of Western Indiana, its fine 
opportunities for more big business, and what’s what, and who’s who in its pres- 
ent life.” 

Reid’s brochure contained over one-hundred pages of text and photos which 
show us what our town, its buildings and its people looked like some 54 years ago 
at the beginning of World War I. " 


The Foreword states that “Terre Haute, Ind., aspiring, ambitious and vig- 
orous in 1915; a city of nearly 75,000 people, is one of the largest towns in this 
great Mid-Western State. It has the advantage in traffic, trade and transporta- 
tion of eight great transcontinental railroads reaching, with their connections, 
to the remotest corners of the continent, and four thoroughly equipped interur- 
ban trolley lines giving almost ceaseless service to more than three-fourths of 
a million thrifty Americans, whose homes are within two hours run of this far- 


famed city “On The Banks of The Wabash.” (is TTS 
Mr. Reid listed the educa- ucts, gas fixtures, auto gears, 1915) show at 9,085 men 
tional offering of Terre Haute handie: harness, ani ice Detweent the ages of 21 and 


ith i i ll tax. 
with its more than’ 12,000 pu- cream and ice 50 years were paying po : 
Je i ; ; ni i n average of 30,000 persons 
pils in public schools, Indiana L o c o motives, macher ere varried daily on the city 


State Normal School, Rose medicine, mattresses, miner- : ; 

Polytechnic In- mew Al Waters, mirrors, novelty ee ae Office 
stitute, its pri- Am" » goods, nursery products, over- cords showed that during 
vate, parochial . i || alls, paper, porch furniture, he month of October, 1913 
and other tech- picture frames, roofing, rub-ine city gained 1,000 in’ popu- 
nical, classical ber stamps, sash, sewer pipe,).,:.7 4" . . 

} shirts, okere, E m 
j ing, shoes, sleds, structura n 40 vacant 
iron, drain and building tile, me. eee Pee 15,000 in 
transmissions, trunks, Wa8-'Perre Haute, and no vacant 
ons, coaster wagons, wine, Store rooms. An average of 
auto and buggy wheels and h>4 freight trains arrived and 
emy for Girls, | whiskey. left Terre Haute every 24 
across the War Clark Loan City ours, with an average of 
bash. ae Da In 1915 Terre Haute was the |3,765 cars daily. 

What was made in Terre largest building and loan city, The Commercial Distilling 
Haute in 1915? A few of the with one exception in the state aompany’s plant of Terre 
products listed alphabetical- of Indiana. Of the 340 in the Haute, was the largest distil- 
ly were: Architectural. iron, state, Terre Haute had 22. Itlery in the U. S. and had a 
artificial stone, axle grease, was the largest consumer of daily capacity of 60,000 gal- 
artificial limbs, awnings, alco- corn in the state and the cen-lons. Terre Haute Brewing 
hol, automobile parts, baking ter of the bottle glass indus- Company made 400,000 bar- 
powder, baskets, blackboards, try. kels of beer per annum. 
boats, boots and shoes, wood- The largest wholesale gro- Terre Haute had three great 
en and paper boxes, brass cery here sold $8,500,000 ojass bottle factories making a 
castings, paving and building worth of goods that year, and |daily average of 525,000 glass 
bricks, bread, bed springs, Terre Haute was the second Inotties. z 
barrels, beer, blank books, largest + = re district. 
boilers, all kinds of bottles, The Chamber of Commerce r : 
brooms, beef and pork pack- in 1915 was credited with pre- vet High School gs a 
ing, buggies and carriages, venting a disastrous streetfV°"Y Dare Campas Ano, stu- 
railway cars and passenger railway strike, secured a dents dressed in 1915 fashions. 
coaches, all kinds canned |miner’s train on one railroad The girls wore dresses to the 
goods, malleable steel and and bettered the service on ankle, most with dark skirts, 
iron castings, cement blocks, another. They brought to/white middy blouses and 
cloaks, coal mining machin-|Terre Haute a large industry black ties. The fellows wore 
ery, concrete block machines, | — The International Money |Plus-fours or knickers and 
crackers, crushed stone, dies, |Machine Company; assisted |straw hats. A far ery from 
doors, driven wells, dynamos, lin securing Davis Greenhouse|the miniskirts and “mod” 
drugs, gasoline engines, enam- (Company; and assisted in or-|fashions of today, just over 
eled ware, extracts, electrical \ganizing vocational school] {i century’ later. 
machinery, feed, fencing, |work here under the new law. 
flour, galvanized iron prod-{ Terre Haute tax duplicates, 


and business | 
schools and col- | 
leges, and the f 
widely known 


A photo of the newly opened 
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Bicentennial Thoughts — i 


_ Early 


This is one of a series P 
articles regarding Vigo 
County industrial history, 
published as a part of The 
Star's Bicentennial ac- 
tivities 

By RICHARD C. TUTTLE 
Star Staff Writer 

Settlers ın the Terre Haute 
village were concerned 
primarily with food, protection, 
clothing and shelter which they 


provided for themselves There ' 


was little time to be concerned 
about producing something 
| someone else might need 


JA 


’ 


Grun could be grown, but 
| needed to be ground into meal 
and flour Very early on the 
industrial scene were mills, 
mostiy powered by water 
wheels and located on streams 
near the villages. The first mill 
was located on Honey Creek, 
and was built by Lambert and 
Dickson in 1816 ` ie 
The second such mill. and ong 


Terre Haute I 
N 261978 eeorser Y 


which remained in operation: 


| 


When a neighbor's barn) 
burned, everyone got i ee 


to build a new one If a neighbor 


| | or someone in town had an item | 


| those 
| Kentucky were seeking new | 
| fields ın which to expand, and | 
| moved to Indiana and Terre! 
| Haute 


trains moving through the 


willing to trade bolts of cloth, 


a settler wanted or needed, a, 
trade was negotiated. Wagon | 


village often included a peddler | 


pots and pans. rifles and 
» powder for fox. raccoon, beaver 


furs trapped by the pioneers 


Needs developed as the 


_ population grew, needs which 
‘ could not be satisfied by neigh- 
‘bor bartering Among the first 
“of the trades patronized by 
severa] settlers was that of 
' blacksmith He more often than 
| not, traded his services for a 
| chicken or two. or grain 
Commerce was not long to be 
| denied, as eastern merchants 
‘were fully aware of the 
potential in this new land 
beyond the Appalachians Even 
m Ohio and eastern 


4 


1 Í 


tT 


more than 160 years. was the 
Markle Mill on Otter Creek. 
built by Maj Abraham Markle 
in 1817 A float mill was located 
on the Wabash River three 
miles south of Terre Haute, 
operated by a Mr -Bennett. 

The Wallace Brothers built a 
steam saw mill ın 1823, the first 
to provide siding for the several 
residences in the area The 
siding was applied directly over 
the logs. and usually only on the 
front, to make the structure 
more attractive 

Pioneers worked hard just to 
stay alive, and were subjected 
to severe and numerous hard- 


| ships For this reason. about the 


only 
tertainment was the village 


| saloon, and Terre Haute had its 


tavern early in history The 
first licensed tavern was owned 
by George Kirkpatrick, and 
opened in 1819 

The first distillery was built 
in 182) by John King near the 
site of Rose Polytechnic In 
stitute at 13th and Locust 
streets This industry also 
provided the first major fire in 
the town, as it burned down in 
1825 

History records the first 
brewery as being established by 
Anton Mayer in 1850 He con 
tinued owner until 1889 when it 
became a stock company The 
plant was located at 9th and 
Poplar streets. with the bottling 
plant on the north side of Poplar 
street At the time it was sold. 
production was 70,000 barrels 
per year The brewery had six 
teams for delivery and em 


| ployed about 30 men Crawford 


relaxation and en-~ 


Is in| j >z g; 
Fairbanks becanre president ın 
1889 and John Beggs, secretary- 
treasurer 

The pork packing business 
was a major industry here 
almost from the first evidence 
of a village In 1924. B I Gilman 
started a plant at ist and 
Mulberry streets By 1848, 
54,750 hogs had been processed. 
and in 1852 this had risen to the 
peak of 108.791 In another five 
years, the pork packing 
business had declined to 49.151 

Small packers were located 
along the river in almost every 
village, from Vincennes to 
Logansport. Packing pork 
required barrels, and the cured 
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te Industry | j 


Sorul was shipped to New | also known to make their own 
Orleans on the rafts and barges | barrels, as not all woods were 
moving downstream Not much | satisfactory for aging spirits 
is written about coopers (barrel | and storage of beer. 
makers) in the early years. the 
first mention of one being in | 
1881 It is assumed families 
made barrels and sold them to 
the packers, millers, brewers 
and distillers. The Jas Nichols 
Cooperage was built in 1881 
near Ist and College. and 
employed 75 men, producing 
1,500 barrels a day 

In 1883 the Slack Barrel 
Factory was built at 605 S 2nd 
St., and made flour barrels at 
the rate of 100.000 a year 
Breweries and distilleries were 
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Terre Hautes Factories 


fusentsa Y Sarbccel (w v) 
Prospering 7 O Years Ago 


immortal ia and 1 
he personaily confesses that | 
the Hoosiers like hi m weli ! 
enough to have circulated 
stories by which it appears 
that he has been born in every 


siate. ae 


' Commun: À airs Fila %. erp r 1979 county in the state. He is 
— = 7 e ") } a 1D 1 Sidi&. ` 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK 5S SEP 2 Sing (my flay a genial. ie. 
eventy yea g “erre : “i ; A _. na! hearted, country tavern- 
; 8 y years ago all of Terre Haute’s factories were prospering and labor wasi keeper. a part that will be 
finding plenty to do. oo a aad 
Highland Iron & Steel Co. was employing 500 men and turning out a large! that make-up practicaily wili 
amount of bar iron. As fast as it was finished, the product was shipped out due to be unnecessary. ! 
the strong demand in the iron and steel market. “The play. promised, 


An electric crane costing $15,000 was being installed to be used in changing’ 
the rolls. Several train loads of shearing machinery had also arrived. Some of the 
machines were to be used in the muck-mill department, and.the others were to be 
used in cutting scrap iron. Several small outside buildings had been erected for the 
purpose of sheltering the shears and for storing purposes. 

All of the glass factories were busy 70 years ago, and the large stocks accumu- 
lated during the winter were expected to be depleted by the spring shipments. 

The! North Baltimore Company had over a quarter of a million dollars stacked | 
up in bottles in its warehouses here and at Albany, Ind. Of the beer and soda vari-! 
eties in bóth green and amber colors. the stock represented actual orders for 
spring delivery. Mr. Pfau, president of North Baltimore, said the entire output was; 


sold up to May first. 


Terre Haute's importance as | 
a glass center was rapidly | 
growing. The new factory 
which North Baltimore was | 
building was completed June 
1, 1902, but 
the fire was 
not;started un- 
til September. 
his new tank 
had a 2u0-ton ; 
capacity daily w 
and kept 24 
shops going. } 
Over 500 men s 
were em- y% 
ployed when DOROTHY J, 
the new addi- CLARE, 
tion was in operation. 


The Modes-Turner factory | 
at 25th and Locust streets was 
employing a full complement 
of workmen. and bottles were! 
being turned out with great! 
rapidity. Their Jarge stock 
was also stockpiled for early 
spring shipment. This factory, 
was also doubling its capacity: 
and planned to furnish work! 
for at least 500 men when both. 
furnaces were running, A con-| 
tinuous twelve-ring tank was| 
newly constricted in the: fur- 
nace building. 

The Up-to-Date Manufactur- : 
{ng Company, makers of or-' 
namental fencing, found their: 
busiest time came between. 
March 15 and June 15. | 
Alveaty doing an excellent} 
business in 1902. the: planned 
to double tha capac:.y of their 
factary. 


f 
t 
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Columbian Stamping &l 
| Enameling Works got intoj 
production in the spring of: 
1902. The engines were in 
place, the machinery install- 
ed, and many of their skilled 
workmen and their families 
were already here ready for, 
the welcome noise from the 
big whistle. 

At the Streeter factory, 
three glass-blowing machines 


| were in operation and all in! 


dications were the fruit jar) 
market would ‘increase. 

At the Root Glass Works! 
factory business was keeping | 


| up in good shape and a large, 


number of biowers and 
| helpers were enjoying steady 
employment. ~ 


Seventy years ago people 
were still talking and writing | 
about Vigo's first county fair | 


large and beautiful bulls of | 


fine form and pedigree, 


besides cows, calves, jacks, 
boars, etc.” 
Al this first county fair 


there was much interest in the 
display of the fine butter 


made by. some of the ladies in | 


the county. Seme very high 
prices were paid for the prize- 
winning butter at the 
following the judging. 

Of great interest was a fine 
specimen of sewing silk 
manufactured by Mrs. 
Morehouse. This silk was later 
on display at the store of 
Messrs. J. and S. Crawford. 

Mr. Corey Barbour’s dairy 
exhibited some very excellent 
cheese. 

A fine piece of jeans cloth 
manufactured by Mrs. Hull 


held Nov. 3, 1837, by the Vigo | and a piece of flannel by Mrs. 


County Agricultural Society on 
the grounds of the Central 
Turf Club near Terre Haute. 
Four s tattons were ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Huntging- 
ton, Redford, Mullen and Huli, 
along with several very fine 
brood mares, colts and geid- 
ings. Visitors gaped at “three 
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Morehouse were also 
hibited and much admired. 
D. W. Rankin displaved a 
pair of beautiful- mahogany 
| tables manufactured at his 
Terre haute establishment, 


sale | 


ex- | 


His fine cabinet work was well | 


known. 
Lacat people were also 
] reading about Faul Dresser m 
the newspapers in 1902. It had 
been announced that he would 
star next season in a new 
comedy-drama written by 
Edgar Selden, and based upon 


Mrs. Dresser’s successful 

ballad, “Way Down in Old In- 

diana,” which was to be its ti- 
| tle. 


' ‘The tour, entirely composed 
| of week stands, was to open in 
Indianapolis on October 5 of 
that year. According to the 
news release. “Mr. 
has made Indiana, 


} 


Dresser | 
his native | 


VIGO COTE 


will exhale the gentle, tender: 
atmosphere of “James Whit-, 
comb Riley’s poems, and the 
cast will be especially selected 
to portray faithfully the In- 
dianian character types, R. J. 

Jose will make, in this play. 

his initial appearance in ait 
acting part, singing the song 
from which the drama takes, 
Mr. Dresser may compose 
sume new songs for interpola- 
tion.” 

In contrast te this, the Vigo | 
County Prohibitionists met at 
the Y.M.C.A. in regiwar coun- 
ty convention, Al the! 
townships elected chairmen 
except Lost Creek. Those ! 


R. W. 
Mrs. 
Ralph 
Creek, į 
David 
Mollie 
Orville ; 
W. M. 


selected were: Fayette, 
Hay; Otter Creek, 
Mamie Elson; Nevins, 
Hollingsworth; Sugar 
John Erwin; Harrison. 
Kimberly; Riley, Mrs. 
Moss: Honey Creek. 
Flovd; Prairieton, Rev. 
Halherstadt; Pierson, George 
VanCieave; Linton, C. O. 
Bowne; Prairie Creek, Q. A.' 
Hunt. 
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Early Terre H aute 


Store Ledgers 


Reveal Many Familiar Names 


af i 5 
yh. agogia 


~ 
By A. R. MARKLE. 
NNE of Terre Haute’s important 
V citizens was William B. Tuell, 
who came here in 1845, from 
Ohio. His first home in Indiana 
was at Worthington, where he 
engaged in the lumber trade. In 
1846 he opened 
a store in Terre 
Haute, and his 
ledger contains 
many interesting 
items. which 
were charged to | 
his customers. fJ : 
However, there #9 
were many 
more incidents 
in his life which 
benefited Terre 
Haute. He was 
the chief owner 
and president of 
the Terre Haute 
Street Railroad, 
which opened for 
business in 1867. 
This line ran 


| 
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A. R. MARKLE. 


irom Tenth and Chestnut west on 


- 3 as —— Š 


Chestnut on Eighth, south on 
Eighth to Main street, and then 
to First street. 
line painted on the cars was, 
“Depot, Main, and First Streets.” | 

These small cars seating tessi 
than 20 passengers were a suc-:! 
cess from the first. The stable 


occupied by the Rea Building. 
The stable was located at the 
north end of the lot and the south 
end which was protected by the 
billboards. was the exercise yard. 

The writer has more than a 
hundred bills for hay, corn, oats, | 
hominy hearts, and other feed for | 
the horses as well as for coal oil 
which' was used to light the barn 
and the small lamp which fur- 
nished light for the cars. When 
Mr. Tuell built the railroad, which 
we until recent years called the 
E & I Railroad, its station was 
about midway between Main and 
Cherry streets on the west side of 
Eighth. Started as the Terre 
Haute and Cincinnati road, the 
title was soon abandoned and the 
Terre Haute and southeastern or- 
ganization completed the line only 
to the present Clay City which 
was then known as “the inter- 
section of the Bowling Green and 


Real Estate Venture. 


In connection with John P. 
Usher, one time Secretary of the 
Interior in Lincoln’s cabinet, de- 
veloped the Tuell and Usher sub- 
division which is bounded approx- 
imately by Locust and Sixth ave- 
hue from Thirteenth to Sixteenth 
streets. 

Wiliam B. Tuell was born 
August 14, 1825 and, he died on 
Dec. 2, 1883. Over a considerable 
period of his life he was at the 


l head of the large mercantile 


firm of Tuell, Ripley and Deming. 
One of his associates, Geo. F, 
Ripley, was in time proprietor of 
the Terre Haute House. Another 
of his associates was Demas 
Deming, the elder, usually re- 
ferred to as Judge Deming. In 
1840 Deming married Sarah C. 
Patterson, daughter of General 
Patterson of Rockville. Demas 
and Sarah were the parents of 
the Demas Deming, who was long 
the president of the First National 
Bank, builder of the Deming 
Hotel and extensive land owner 
ast of Nineteenth street. He con- 
tributed heavily to the eastward 


The title of the |igrowth of the city and to Rose 


olytechnic. His name is also 
honored by Deming Park, Ohio 
boulevard and one of the city 
schools. 

At the start of his business 


ledger and from this we gain 
many items of early merchandise 
in early Terre Haute. 


His Customers. 


The first customer listed is 
Eliza Carrell. Her purchases in- 
cluded one and three-fourths 
yards of pink ribbon at $.31 and 
eight yards of calico. 

Next comes Thomas Burton, a 
small hotel keeper, who. also 
bought calico as well as coffee, 


tea, a broom, and some cotton 
hose. 


Ann Baum purchased two pair 
of black cotton hose, two pair of 


black nett gloves, and six yards} 


of muslin. 
George Beard bought a silk 


Walter Dickerson and his broth- 
er had a small grist mill at what 
is now East Glenn which was then 
known as Chamberlain Crossing, 
He sold flour to Tuell; in one case 
he sold him nine barrels at one 
time. There were two Walter 
Dickersons and the Revolutionary 
, Soldier of that name lies buried in 

a cemetery on what is known as 
the Paul Kuhn farm on the south 
side of the National road. 

A shipment of fifty-three barrels 
of rye (the ledger does not say 
whether this was grain, flour, or 
whiskey) went to Gray and Camp- 
bell in New Orleans. 

Surprising Event. 

Linus A. Burnett was an early 
comer to Terre Haute. He occu- 
pies a unique position in history 
for according to a usually depend- 
able county history he “was born 
in New York while his family was 
temporarily residing in Canada. | 
He was a tanner and while he 
bought fifteen yards of country 
linen he also sold to Tuell sole| 
leather. “Country linen” was the 
product of home manufacturing 
where the flax was grown, retted 
in running water, the woody part 
broken, and the fine outer part 
cleaned, carded, spun and woven 
sometime by one young woman. 

Combs, vinegar, calico- and 
muslin were purchased by Nancy 
Downer. A 

Johnson Mewhiney lived near 
the east border of Vigo county. | 
His family were residents here’ 


| 
| 


4 k- 
for more than a century. He sold 


for the horses was the site now Career Tuell opened a small|one.thousand feet of lumber and 


bought writing paper. 

Shuler and Osborn, not other- | 
wise identified, seem to have had 
a small store for among their 
purchases were twenty-eight 
yards of calico, nine net caps and 
three glaz caps. Mink skins were 
sold by many to Tuell. 

Michael Bass bought calico, 
thread and a thimble; in ex- 
change he sold Tuell a load of 
corn and some oats. He may have 
been a “free man of color” at 

| the Lost Creek settlement, 


Ezra W. Smith bought consid- 
erable lumber in small lots at a 
few dollars a time. He sold a 
load of meat. Neither the quan- 
tity of meat nor the price is 
given. He is best remembered 


handkerchief at $.70. j here as the builder of the h 
Pare > ouse 
Gingham, calico, and two stonel Jast occupied by the Y.M.C.A. Tt 


jars were purchased by Hannah! 


Baker, * 
Harmon Blood was a buildin 
contractor. He bought, among oth 


i ry Road.” From that : 
arate extended to Worth. €T things, coffee, butter and pep 


ington but it never went farther PoE 


either to Evansville or Indian- | 
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was formally opened by a grand 
reception of all the prominent | 
families of Terre Haute. When no 
One appeared except Judge Hunt- 
ington, Mr. Smith bade his one f 
guest good-bye and was never 
seen or heard of again. The wid- 
ow’s affairs were settled by Judge 
Huntington, and on the assump- 
tion that Ezra was dead the 
widow and judge were married 
and were last heard of in Phila- | 
delphia, Smith was one of the? 
first tenants in Phoenix Row at 
the northeast corner of Third and 
Main streets. He was succeeded 
in that location by the McKeen f 
l! 
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~ Even a Teacher Tad To Eat. 


E. H. Bosworth appears as pur- ' 
chaser of butter, apples, sugar, , 
eggs and potatoes. He was an 
early educator here in the old, 
seminary where the Normal? 
School was built. _ | 

Isaac M. Brown was an early 
printer. He bought nails and but- : 
ter from Tuell. j 

Callom H. Baley was the son | 
of a Revolutionary soldier of that! 
name who died here although the | 
son died at Bowling Green. He! 
bought sugar, matches, tea, lace, | 
molasses and vinegar. | 

Charles T. Noble, who held! 
many political offices here, bought 
three stone gallon crocks, on 
pair pumps, one scarf and some 
silk fringe. 3 f 

Louis Levy was an early: opera- | 
tor of the old Buntin House on 
South Third street. He purchased 
a coffee pot. Levy’s Hotel on one | 
occasion served a banquet for a 
large meeting of the grand lodge 
and visiting members of the Ma- 
sonic organization. 


Joseph York was the grand- 
father of Pearl York Gibson of 
the Chamber of Commerce. He | 
bought coffee, tea, a turkey, 
gloves and “five silks.” b 

Eliza Richey bought knives, į 
forks, plates, 12 yards of “Domes-' 
tick” which was the common’ 
TON for homespun cloth and ging- 
am. 


An umbrella, fur hat, lumber, į 
muslin, tandles, plug tobåcev; } 
sugar, and coffee were pur-" 
chased by Walter Dickison. 

Henry Fairbanks was the father ` 
of Crawford Fairbanks and the- 
great-grandfather of Crawford į, 
Failey. He was a gunsmith of: 
remarkable ability and a fine 
specimen of his art is now owned 
by Ed Tetzel of Ohio street. He 
purchased two and one-half yards 
of cassimere from Tuell, 

Tindal A. Maddison was an ear- | 
ly builder and one large structure | 
of his work was the old covered 
bridge across the Wabash at the 
foot of Main street, 


Clark Stron Tuttle was a mem- 
ber of the noted family whose | 
earliest ancestor here was Ger- | 
shon Tuttle, a Revolutionary War | 
soldier. His son, Gershon, was a! 
soldier in the War of 1812. The: 
family owned and operated an! 
early steam grist mill at what is | 
now North Terre Haute, Man y | 
descendants of the family are still ! 

ere, t 
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Other Names. | | 


The following names are only | 
a part of the first ledger of Wil- į 
liam B. Tuell and his customers 
of more than a century ago: Han-: 
nah Baker, Levi Westfall, Henry 
Reel, Samuel Hager, H. Carpen- $ 
ter, W. S. Cooper, D. Barnett, 
Jacob Engles, James Modesitt, 
Wiliam Chew, Geo. Foster, : 
Amasa Johnson, John Chandler,’ 
Wiliam Wallace, Anderson Hunt-) = 
er, M. Redford, John Matheney, 
D. Geo. Mark, D. & L. Barnett, ” 
James Beard, - James Hager, 
Thomas Mewhiney, Isaac Lee, 
Russel Green and John Bond. 
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Pioneer Business Leaders Gave ] 
Terre, Haute Substantial Start 


By A. R. Markle. f The Scott House. 


The largest demolition of old! At the southwest corner of Thirà 
buildings made at one time wasi nd Ohio streets stood what was 
in preparation for the erection oflolaimed to have been the first 
the present city hall. The half ‘brick house built in Terre Haute, 
block opposite the court house onland it was also claimed to have 
Second street from Ohio to Wa- een occupied by the first store 
bash, if we except the building in Terre Haute. Both claims have 
which stood at the north end of feen disputed, The small brick 
the block. This one had been re-' ouse at the northeast corner of, 
i moved some time before. At the First and Mulberry was the office | 
Ohio street corner stood the Rose of the Gilman: Pork Packing | 
peiding, erected by Chauncey House, built very close to the same 
Rose before 1834 when it first date and the store of John Earle, 
housed the Terre Haute branch at the ‘northeast corner of First 
of the old State bank. i and Poplar is said to have opened 

The Birthplace of Banks, a little earlier. Both were in op- 


The State bank occupied a room ration in 1824. , 

here for a year and a ‘half until it The Buntin House. 

moved into its own newly con- On the east side of Third street, 

structed edifice, now known aS, south of Ohio, stood a hotel built 

Memorial Hall. At the top of the originally by Judge Randolph}, 
east column of this building is Wedding and known as the City 

painted “Built in 1834,” but the lot Hotel Later, when owned by 

| was not purchased until that year Louis Levy, PT a very popular 

[and the reports to the auditor of hote] at the height of the stage 

“Value of Banking House, but coach era. Its most popular pro- 

Sayn ental oi Quarters, $250. prietor though, was Touissant Cam- [ 
poepext report [2lyes y alue. of eron Buntin, head of the Buntin 

Banking House, $1,000,” which family here. He enlarged it to the 


they oS on ana aa tne south to make it twice its original 


f i tal given| size and when the old Prairie 
hale eae aed (1836), bare House at Seventh and Wabash was 


i . i 1839 

value of the building "was given| closed by Chauncey Rose-in 183 
and that figure continued untiljfor nearly 10 years, Mr. Buntin |, 
near the close of their charter in| took over this inn and won the 
1858. best aeons of ne Pe Ei 
Bank of Southern Indiana. | Public of the day. It was demol- 

rs lost 

Another room in the Rose build- ished after successive owne 


; in it. 

i oused this bank. The owners,| OPSY 1N 1 
es F. S. Williams, organized| North of the Buntin House at 
it in 1853 and in a few years|the corner of Third and Ohio was 
moved to the southwest corner of the Johnston Building in which St. 
4] Fourth and Wabash. Then in 1863 Stephen’s church was* organized. 
il| they organized: the First National One of Johnston’s. daughters, Ann, 
- ‘was the first wife of William R. 
bank, having moved east across the: McKeen and the mother of Frank 
street. The Williams’ sold to a.McKeen. Her early death from tu- 
new firm which included Judge berculosis occurred on the steam-| 
Demas Deming and D. W. Min- boat returning from the south |] 
shail among others, after which where she had gone for her health. 
they returned to Erie, Pa. To the east of this building, 
The Prairie City Bank. ' where now stands an FE j 
i i in 1852. agency at the corner o e alley, § 
i eae E TA p i was the residence of one of the; 

il Early, W. J. Ball, James H. Tur- earliest of Terre Haute’s families 


In tne next block on the éas. side"); 
es caclae tcc our of the alley on the south’ side of} 


3 Ohio street stood, for many years. 
ee E eine WO Rae aka frame building that housed St. 
1859 This bank moved to its own | Joseph's parochial school. This was 


property on the north side of the 
“| square, next west of the present 
Shandy building in 1854. 


From here in the seventies they 


moved to a new building in the) doned by its congregation when 
Îl rear of the Buckeye Cash Store| they merged with the Frist Presby- 
on the east side of Sixth, south of | terian church to form the Central 
Wabash. With them in this build-| church, the present congregation 
ing was the first home of the! s+ the southeast corner of Seventh 
Terre Haute Savings Bank.. In its | 3nd Mulberry. At the southwest | 


later days the Prairie City Bank | corner of Sixth and Ohio the Terre | 
was known as the Beach Bank as = d OEE 


py that time it was all, or nearly |. 


all, owned by Beach. pes 


T 


school was built at the corner of 
Fifth and Ohio. Diagonally across | 
the street from this was the Bald- 


ETTEN <? 7 
Saad 3 
Fi MS on 


t Tos 
Tr 


; demolished after the present}, 


win Presbyterian church. Aban- |j 


a P 


Haute Savings Bank erected their 
building on the site of their pres- 
ent building. East of this on the 
corner of Sixth and Ohio stood a 
long, two-story, frame building, 
occupied at an early date by Dr. 
Daniels who had married the 
widow of Captain Wasson, former- 
ly owner of the Eagle and Lion) 
Tavern, a large, two story, log i 
house which stood at the southeast 

corner of First and Wabash. After | 
Wasson’s death his widow returned 

to her old home in New England. 
and the house was taken over by | 
the Booth family. In this house, in 

the sixties, Elizabeth Booth was 

married to become the mother of 

aur noted Indiana author, Bocth 

Tarkington. = 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
Back in 1851, D. S. Danaldso 


* i EXPRESS. His office was located 


l house. As was usual in those day 


each of the four pages were filled 
{ The French Store, located next 


| Leseure & Brother. They were “ 
| purses, combs, shawl pins, breast 
| pins, pearl buttons, studs, per- 
|fumery, watch keys, rings and 
5 tassels. They 
also offered a 
“fine assort- 
ment of jew- 
elry of all 
kinds, fancy 
articles, ete.” 
On Fourth 
street between 
Wabash and 
„Ohio streets, 
south of the 
Post Office, 
was the Terre 


‘Dorothy J. Clark 


Či Haute Marble Depot run by A. B. 
| Barton, dealer in Vermont and 
Italian marble. His marble yard 


furnished headstones, 
ments, obelisks and 
=| short notice. 
W. D. Johnson, boot and shoe- 
‘i maker, was located “one door 
! south of the Eagle Grocery on 
i , Fourth street.” 
‘| The confectionery, bakery and | 
l variety store of Simpson & Co. 
a on the west side of the public 
| square was advertising “necta- 
' rine mead and Philadelphia ale.” 
‘| Charles Seeman who operated 
= a bakery and grocery as well as 
‘| kept a good boarding house was 
j as being on “National 
| Road street, between Fourth and 
i Fifth.” : | 
| Millinery Paradise | 
If milady of 1851 needed a| 
‘ new hat she visited “Mrs. S. A. 
; Wilson, Milliner and Mantua 
!' Maker, second door north of the 
| Express Office, dealer in bon- 
nets, ribbons, gloves, laces, col- 
! Jars. ete.” Also in the headgear 
| department was this advertise- 
| ment—“Florence, straw and leg- 
pee hats and bonnets cleansed 
‘and bleached and finished at 
Tinkham’s Bonnet Rooms.” 
On the west side of Fourth 
' street, in the first building north 
of Main street, could be found 


monu- 
spires on 
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“L. Warren, Painter, Glazier and 
Paper Hanger.” 

“Nelson’s Premium Chinese 
Lustral Washing Fluid is now 
manufactured in this city, and 
offered for sale at the third 
door east of the Post Office. This 
article has been used in New 
York for one year, and is highly 
recommended by all who have 
tried it. It is superior to all 
other mixtures for washing, as it 
will not injure clothing, and 
saves the hard labor of rubbing, 
and saves soap sufficient to pay 
expense of the Fluid. One care- 
ful trial will satisfy the most 
credulous that it is truly valu- 
able.” The men responsible for 
bringing this new product to 
Terre Haute were J. J. Meeker 
and W. Wallace. 


Many merchants depended 
solely on “the fine steamer 
OLIVE, Capt. T. J. Holton, 


Master.” It was announced that 
the OLIVE “will ply a regular 
packet between Evansville and 
Terre Haute for the balance of 
the season. (This was in August 
of 1851) The OLIVE is a fine 
light draught steamer with fine 
accommodations. For freight or 
passage, apply on board, Jas. S. 
Clark, Agent.” Editorially, Mr. 
Danaldson commented that the 


| “whistle of a steamboat on the 


Wabash at this season of year 
is rather uncommon.” 

Charles Huttner on National 
Road street advertised that he 
had just “received per steamer 
OLIVE fresh lemons and 
oranges, also twenty boxes of 
Western Reserve Cheese.” Scat- 
tered through the tiny news- 
paper were more of Mr. Hutt- 
ner’s advertisements—‘“Just re- 
ceived per steamer OLIVE—2 
casks French Brandy, 1 cask each 
of Pale Brandy, Holland Gin, 
Irish Whiskey, 3 barrels of 
Malaga Wine, 1 barrel of Pep- 
permint Cordial and 40 boxes of 


of Former Ye 
M- 19-196) 


as publishing a very small newspaper—the DAILY WABASH 
on Market street (now known as Third), east of the court- || 
the newspaper contained very little news. The five columns on 
with advertisements of local business firms. ; 

door to J. Cook & Co.’s Hardware Store was operated by E. 
wholesale dealers in notions and fancy French articles: suspenders, 


aad Poplar streets. but it soon out- 
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Lemon Syrup.” He had also just 
Teceived some choice imported | 
cigars. l 
B. Philpot & Co., located at 
No. 4 Linton’s Block on the east 
side of the Public Square, of- 
fered one puncheon of very fine 
old Scotch whisky for sale. 
Thriving Brick Factory. 


The Clift, Williams & Co. es- 
tablished a wood business in 1860 
with a large planing mill of 
three floors, a large warehouse 
and office building which were 
entirely destroyed by fire in 
1884. However, they rebuilt with | 
brick and bought new machinery, 
employing 70 to 100 men. The 
variety of their products in- 
cluded sashes, doors, blinds, 
moulding cornices, stair work, 
shelving and counters, laths, shin- 
gles, ete. 

A heading factory was built 
by W. J. Coleman on the “V” 
shaped piece of ground between 
the C. & E. I. switches and the 
Polytechnic Institute (now Gerst- 
meyer High School) in 1890. The 
capacity was between four and 
five thousand barrels a day and 
155 men were employed in the 
building, besides a large outside 
force. Blair and Failey also had 
a large heading factory at Tenth 
and Chestnut streets. 

In 1884 B. C. Greiner estab- 
lished a shoe factory at Eighth 
and Wabash which produced 
ladies fine shoes and slippers 
exclusively. The output was 
from 10 to 12 dozen pairs daily. 

Just outside the corporate 
limits in the northeastern part 
of the city was the Hub and 
Spoke Factory. In addition to 
hubs and spokes, this plant con- 
structed phaetons, carriages, bug- 
gies, sulkies and wagons of all 
kinds. 

The original company was or- 
ganized in 1864 when it was lo- 
cated on the corner of First and 


ars \ grew its quarters and built the 
: |larger plant. Adjoining the 


building was a large blacksmith- 
ing department where all the 
various rings, rods, etc., used in 
a wagon or buggy were manu- 
factured. The firm employed 
several hundred men and all 
over the country were buggies 
and wagons from the Keyes 
Manufacturing Company. 
A Utility Company 

The Electric Light and Power 
Company commenced operation 
in April, 1885 with fifty are 
lights of the Thompson Houston 
system. In the fall of that year | 
they competed for the lighting 
of the city and were successful. 
They used the Hammerstein 
lamp support on which they 
owned the patent for suspending 
their lights over the street cross. 
ings. More than two hundred 
lights were used to light the city 
streets while over a hundred 
arc lights and some five hun- 
dred incandescent lights were 
used in the business houses, ho- 
tels, etc. Their plant was locat- 
ed on North Cedar street at the 
Vandalia Railroad. 

Ground was purchased at Six. 
teenth and Maple avenue in the! 
spring of 1890 for the establish. : 
ment of a piano factory by C. J.! 
Cobleigh. The buildings covered } 
an area of three acres, During 
the short time it was in opera- 
tion it employed 250 men. | 

One has only to read the old! 
newspapers, city directories, dia- 
ries, letters and histories of this | 
locality to realize that listing all 
of the merchants and business 
firms and industries that have | 
come and gone over the years 
would be nearly an impossible 
task. Call or write to me if you. 


have information concerning i 
early merchants or business 
firms in the area... C-8705 or 


2032 North Eighth street, 


“Pay 


Ed 
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Courier Clippings Give 


Idea of Life in 1800's 


TH. Trib.stav.¢'-78-67By DOROTHY J. CLARK. | o,,ess 


One of the more accurate sources of local history are the newspapers on file 
at the Historical Society and on microfilm at .the public library. Believing that 
research should serve as many ends as possible in. this time-consuming work, I 
decided to jot down the most interesting local items while I was primarily search- 
ing for an obituary in the year 1832. ; i ' 

On June 21st appeared the following notice: “We intend commencing the 
Wool Carding business in the course of two weeks on the Wabash River, three 
miles below Terre Haute at our river mill where we will receive and card wool 
at the customary prices...T.andG.B. Bennet... N. B. Wheat and Flax Seed 


will be received in payment.” 


For Sale or Lease was Out- 
Lot No. 72, “near Terre 
Haute, containing about 65 
acres of Land (this location 
would be in gyme» x 
the Krum- © 
bhaar district 
now) on which 
is situated a 
steam saw- 
mill, recently 
built—the en- | 
gines and fix- 


tures entirely ¢ 

new. The mill §- 

has been in 
operation for = 


the last three pororny 4. CLARK 


months, and . j 
has done a very fair busi- 
ness.” 


“There is a dwelling house, 
and, connected with it, a store 
room on said land, at a con- 
venient distance from th 
mill. The above property is 
well situated for business; it 
fronts on the Wabash River, 
and its distance from 
Terre Haute about three- 
fourths of a mile. There is 
also about 100 acres of valu- 
able woodland, situated im the 
S. E. Qr. Sec. 29 and the W. 
fraction of Sec. 28 in Town 
12N, Range 9 West, laying on 
the west side of the Wabash, 
and nearly opposite said out- 
lot, which will be sold with 


the above property . . . James | 


Farrington was the agent for 
the heirs of Geo. Miller, de- 


ceased.” , 


the ` 


In the’ same issue of the 
Wabash Courier ‘vas the an- 
nouncement that “B. M. Har- 
rison opened a new grocery 
store, on the south side of the 
public square, in his brick 
building, where he offers for 
sale unusually low an exten- 
sive and complete assortment 
of groceries, consisting of — 
foreign and domestic liquors, 
teas, sugar and coffee, paints, 
oils and dve-stuffs, glass and 
Queensware, spades, shovels 
and trace chains, cordage, 
shad and mackerel, assorted 
codfish, herring and other ar- 
ticles.” 

The partnership of Chauncey 
Rose and Chauncey Warren 
was dissolved, according to 
the notice, and ‘‘all persons 
having unsettled accounts 
with the firm of Rose & War- 
ren are requested to call and 
close same.” In this business 
transaction, Mr. Warrer 
bought the business from M 
Rose flected to stay 
the sre business alone. 
John F. Cruft notified th 
public that he had “just erect- 
ed a fire prodf powder maga- 


zine adjoining the town, and 
will receive and store powder 
on liberal terms.” The exact 
whereabouts of this is not 
„given. 

Coal diggers were wanted 
immediately — “Persons to 
dig coal, and several flat 
boats for the conveyance of 
coal to New Orleans. Employ- 
ment ‘and favorable contracts 
for building boats may be had 
by applying to Thompson & 
Condit.” 

One week later the Wabash 
Courier advertised that 
Thompson & Condit had 


opened a store “at the house . 


formerly occupied by Mr. 
Samuel McQuilkin, corner of 
Wabash and Market Sts., in 


Community Affairs Fite 


town of Terre Haute.” They 
sold dry goods, hardware, 
queensware and groceries. — 
The Misses E. and M. Harris, 
“recently from the East, pur- 
pose to open a school on Mon- 
day, the 2nd of July, for the 
instruction of youth. and flat- 
ter themselves, as they have 
had some experiences, that 
they can give satisfaction to 
parents and guardians. The 
following branches will be 
taught: reading, writing, 
geography, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, history, rhetoric, com- 
position, marking, needle- 
work, etc. Terms of tuition 
from $1.50 to $3 per quarter.” 
George W. Harris began the 


" watch and clock repairing 
business and job work in that 
line, 135 years ago this June, 
according to the Courier. His 
notice stated that his place of 
business would be ‘‘one door 
south of Doctor Modesitt’s 
Drug Shop, where those who 
may present him with work, 
will not, in his opinion, go 
away dissatisfied.” 

Barton S. Mauzey warned 
everyone not to harbor or 
give credit to his estranged 
wife, Henrietta. 

J. B. Richardson, York, 
lll., advertised ‘100 barrels of 
good whiskey for sale at 31% 
cents per gallon. If the order 
was accompanied by cash Mr. 
Richardson would ship the 
whiskey to any part of the 
Wabash.” 

The summer months of 1832 
were certainly difficult for 

` marricd couples because 
nearly every issue of the 
weekly Wabash Courier had 
a similar notice as the one 
Mr. Mauzey inserted above. 

One notice was particularly 
amusing. “Notice — Whereas 
my wife Mary, without any 
just cause or provocation, has 
left my bed, and taken her 
bed away with her, this, is, 
therefore, to forewarn all per- 
sons from harboring or trust- 
ing her on my account, as I 
will not pay any debts of her 
contracting . . . signed John 
L. Monett.” 
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In the same column Isaiah | 


Wilson gave notice — ‘“‘Cau- 
tion! Whereas I am resolved 
never to live, bed nor board, 
with my wife Sarah Wilson, 
again, I forewarn .. .” The 
rest is like Mr. Monett’s 
Notice. 

Richard Skipath put in a 
like notice about his son 
Nathaniel who had left his 
home, etc. Everyone was | 
warned not to harbor or help | 
him. | 
In October, 1832 a big Wolf 
Hunt was organized “to take | 
place in Riley Township on 
the 16th of November next. 
The hunt is to be managed 
under the direction of eight 
men, acting as captain—each 
captain to have jurisdiction 
over three miles — the men 
to be placed at distances of 
100 yards and march towards 
the center. No dogs to be 
brought.” 

Horse races were also held 
in October under the spon- 
sorship of the Terre Haute 
Jockey Club. Salmon Wright 
was the chairman of the meet 
and H. Allen, secretary. The 
largest purse was $80 and the 
three-day race meet was well 
advertised. 

The whole community was 
still talking about President 
Andrew Jackson's veto (or 
his refusal to sign) the ap- 
propriation of $20,000 for im- 
provement of the Wabash 
River. The citizenry were so 
aroused that an Anti-Veto 
meeting was planned at the 
Vigo County Court House. 

The 1832 newspapers were 
full of editorials, letters to the 
editor, and communications 
from Washington, D. C., about 
the proposed improvement of 
the Wabash River and a new 
bridge over the Wabash here 
at Terre Haute. And here we 
are, 135 years later, still 
talking about improving the 
old Wabash and we've got: 
three bridges across the Wa- | 
bash at or near Terre Haute! 


oo 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Many years ago the little town of Terre Haute had as many colorful adver- 
tising signs hanging out in front of its shops and stores as it had room for—and 
then a few more! 

In those early days many of our pioneer citizens could not read or write, 
and the printing on the signs could not be read, but the shape of the sign told 
the story. A boot denoted a shoe store, a watch told that a jeweler or watchmaker 
did business in that establishment, and a horse was the sign of a leather man or 
harness maker, etc. i 

Many of our earliest shop keepers identified their location with the sign in 
their newspaper advertisements. For instance in the Wabash Courier of January, 
1842, H. Starks said “I have moved my watch shop to the next door north from 
Mathew Stewart's Hotel, where I am prepared to repair all kinds of time-pieces 
and warrant them to perform accurately—especially those that Tinkers have 


failed to make perform.” 
Mr. Starks also engraved 
silverware, and his shop sign 
was a large metai gear. Now, 
Starks and 
his shop sign © 
are long gone 
from the lo- 
cal scene, but 
Stewart’s Ho- 
tel still stands 
(at least the 
building does) 


on north Scc- 
ond street, | 
just north of §. 
Wabash Ave., Mik 
where Ce 
tral Auto 
located. 


A year later, in 1843, the 


n- < 
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Wabash Courier carried 
this exciting announcement. 
“Prodigy!! The 79-foot Barber 
Pole, the loftiest in this part 
of Indiana, is the sign of Ed- 
ward Roy’s splendid open 
front barber shop in which is 
carried on barbering, fashion- 
able and fancy hair dressing; 
every branch of the tonsuratic 
business pursued; making 
false curls, (if the hair be fur- 
nished, to be woven,) equal 
to the eastern article; renew- 
ing razors; putting the most 
perfect and delicate edges on 
them, coloring garments. al- 
most any shade, as done in 
the English factories; reno- 


vating and lustering garments 
to the appearance of new.” 

Roy went on to say, “The 
shop and ground being mine, 
with entire freedom from in- 
debtedness to all the world 
(except gratitude and ex- 
change of business) with the 
best patronage of the paying 
kind, prove my permanent 
residence here. Without the 
fulfillment of the above prom- 
ises, no charge will be made. 
Charges to suit the hard times, 
and not beyond those in the 
ordinary shops. Straps of 
those bringing razors to be re- 
newed, re-conditioned to their 
first sharpening qualities, 
without charge ” 


innui ar hp g ea 

This unusual arber shop That same year R. McGuire 
was located “a few doors advertised that he would “pay 

north of Stewart's Hotel the highest market price for 

which at that time was some- $ wheat and flaxseed, feathers 

ee called the Washington beeswax, tallow, bacon, corn, 
ouse. 

Clark a “Patrick = barrei e tae butter, dried beans 
and hair dressers, also had a 
shop on Second street just one 
door north of Mr. Stewart’s 
Hotel. Their barber pole sign, 
however, was regulation size. . 


Canal Scrip Honored 


On the northeast corner of 
the public square in 1843 was 
the dry goods and hardware 
store of John Reinhard. In the 
newspapers of that year he 
offered to accept Canal Scrip 
at fifty cents on the dollar 
to pay off debts owing him. 
His shop sign was a spinning 
whecl. 

Near this same location, the 
northeast corner of the public 
, on courthouse square, which 
was often called “the old Lo- 
cust Tree Corner” by; the 
early settlers, was the dry 
goods and hardware store of 

Freeman and Jonnston. They 
' sold just about everthing 
they could buy, trade, or get 
their hands on. Their shop 
sign was a huge yellow plow. 

In 1843 a man named D. M. 
Crisher advertised that he had 
“Just received a large assort- 
ment of spectacles to suit per- 
sons of all ages, prices, etc. 
Concave glasses for near- 
sighted persons, goggles, etc. 
will be sold low for cash.” 
Mr, Crisher’s exact shop loca- 
tion is not known, but early 
residents could find the shop 
by looking for the Sign of the 
Gold Watch. 


and country produce in gener- 
al in exchange for goods.” 

McGuire would also take 
beef hides, deer skins and 
furs. His cheap Produce Store 
was located in Scott’s Row, 
first door west of the Sign of 
the large Red Hat. 

Anyone having any knowll 
edge of early shop signs is in- 
vited to contact the writer. 
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Grosjean & McKennon made cigars 
Bark, y 19d 2 next door and at 637 was Schae- 
omas was next at the sign o 


z fer’s hotel with a saloon next door 
the clock, at 529 E. Hirschberg |? the same man. Herman Weber | 
sold cigars or cheroots and at the 


had a saloon at 641. Mike Walsh | 
corner J. B. Ludowici, who owned had a news stahd at 645 with La- 
the hotel facing on Sixth, had an- 


(The Terre Haute City directory 

of 1872 supplies much information 
{of early Terre Haute, giving the 
names of firms and their locations 
jof that period. A number of such 
names are still identified with 


fayette Mallory in the coal busi- 
ness in the same room. Next was 


Terre Haute.) 


: By A. R. Markle. 
o~ the northeast corner of 
Fourth and Mäin stood Nay- 
lor’s Opera House, a huge build- 
Jing for those days in Terre Haute. 
d Three stories high with a mansard 
groof, it had three large store 
‘rooms on the first or street level, 
Yseparated by two wide stairways 
leading to the second floor from 
which other stairs led to the 
lodge rooms, and gallery over all. 
At the corner at No. 400 was 
the store of Hoberg, Root & Co., 
in their third location since start- 
ing as Rice, Edsall & Co. in 1856. 
Next at 404 was A. R. Jeserich & 
Son and at 406 the room was 
shared by Freeman’s Jewelry 
store and the famous book store 
of E. L. Godecke. Adjoining the 
Opera House building was a 
somewhat similar building but a 
little lower, occupied by Sheldon 
S. Swope, jeweler. Lee Goodman 
& Co., clothiers, were next at 410 
and at 416 was Leo Werner’s 
saloon. Across the alley at, 418 
Foster Bros. had their furniture 


OL eS we 
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other shoe store. 
The Hulman Store. 


At the northwest corner of Fifth 
and Main was the wholesale gro- 
cery store of Herman Hulman & 
Co. in their fourth location. The 
east half of their room was held 
by Slaughter & Watkins, hardware 
dealers, and next to them at 506 
was the wholesale dry goods house 
of Havens and Geddes who nearly 
20 years later were to lose their 
new building and its contents in 
Terre Haute’s most disastrous fire. 
Owen Ripley & Co. were next ex- 
tending to the alley and across the 
alley at 512 was the grocery store 
of Simmons and Pierce. Townley 
Bros., with stoves, were next at 
514, then came Shryer Bros. with | 
their hardware store, Miller and 
‘Cox with a men’s clothing store at 
|522, J. Q. Button & Co had their 
book store where the opening of: 
school always caused a riot. | 

At 526 was the Bement & Rea} 
wholesale grocery, best remem-! 
bered for their rolling the empty | 


sugar hogheads onto the vacant lot: 


where now stands the McKeen 
Bank building. Most any day would 


store, Philip Schloss was next at}see boys inside the great barrels 


420 with his clothing store and a 
rival clothing store at 422 was 


scraping off the sweet stuff and 
occasionally finding a bit of sugar 


that of Joe Nirdlinger. John N.icane. Later the building of the 


Phil Spengler’s barber shop. 
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Wolf had a hardware store at 424, bank building put a stop to that 
the next room was jointly occu-|delight. No one seems to know 
pled by Samuel L. Strauss with!where the hogsheads wént from 
millinery and A. C. Vansant & Co., there. 


with sewing machines. Finally ati Buckeye Cash Store. 
| 


Diagonally across the street was 


ithe large Beach block, now the 
site of the Ward store. Here onf’ 


the corner was the dry goods 
store of J. F. Jauriet. 
Merchants Row. 


“a s Sma sens AV eS & Ps 2 agy 
th side of Main be- the corner was the dry goods store TPA ATi arar 7 Rasy 
man with end Sixth was a solid lof George Arbuckle, a double Vasu Wd EPER bi wih Lite. Lyi 
block known as Merchants Row front with a stairway between, AAN 
built in 1855 by a number of own- |Which in later days was joined on TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


ers who joined in its construction. [the upper floor by a long hall 


lFar larger than the earlier built 
{Phoenix and Union Rows on 


A i è between k 
inorthi side of Wabash be |Ohio street. From this hall was 


|a stairway at the back of the 


‘Third and Fourth, it has seen more 
jchanges by alteration. At the cor- 
‘ner of Fifth was Sig. Loeb with 
„i men’s furnishings, outside of which 
Iwas a huge stuffed black bear tes- 
i tifving to the furs within. P. J. 


} an at 503 with Regan & Best: 
h a saloon and at 505 was L. 


‘ Rosenberg with notions and An- 


Noyes with boots and shoes. 
ead American Express was next 


for many years at 507, Nick Bolan 


had his shoe store next at 509, 


Israel K. Clatfelter at 511 als 
made and sold boots and shoes 


513 and at 517 was another notion 


| store owned by W. D. Jones. R. W.| 


Rippetoe had a grocery store at 
1521, James Hunter was at 523 


where one could have his laundry: 


sent to Troy, N. Y., for a very 
modest fee and Will White had a 


jbakery and confectionery at 525. 


ES S 


extending across the alley bŷ an 


the |overhead passage extending 


through the later Beach block to 


store, another led down into: the 
back yard across the alley,’ two 
others led down to Sixth and at 
the far end one led down to Ohio 
street. Many a girl was left walt- 
ing at the foot of one of these 
steps while the gentleman friend 
escaped by another outlet. At 
607 was Paige’s music Store, at 
609 was Robinson’s saloon, at 611 


d was Rapp’s butcher shop, at 613 


Johnson’s oyster house and saloon, 
at 615 was another, at 617 Taylor’s 
confectionery, and at 619. Ed Tay- 


» 
|| Jos. Erlanger dealt in clothing at tor had a barber shop in a frame 


building that had Seeman’s cigar 
| 
f 


Pioneer stores Here Carried S ery 
reavers\atellciinown Names Over Years 
VERTICAL FILE , Fak., (Gy) | 


MAIN STREET IN 1880. ~~ Diagonally across the streets | 
By A. R. Markle. was the Wholesale Drug House of 


Early advertisers in Terre Haute Cook & Bell and in the years to, 


newspapers gave their location on come Lowery was to become a 
Main street by numbers that member of the firm after leaving 


started at the River or Water street-the other corner. Next east at 


and ran continuously eastward. 


Under this system there seemed to. 


be no street number higher than 
about No.158, which was about 
where Silverstein Bros. are now lo- 
cated. But in the summer of 1876 
when delivery by mail carriers was 
desired, a number of citizens peti- 
tioned the City Council to adopt 
the Philadelphia system of num- 
bering buildings. An ordinance 
for this purpose wag passed by the 
council in August and mail de- 
livery by carriers started October 
1, 1879. 


303 was Richard L. Ball’s stove 
store, at 307 was the chinaware 
store of H. S. Richardson, “the 
drummer boy.” Rice and Walms- 
ley had a carpet store at 309 and 
William Lotz (pronounced Lutz 
in those days) had a tin store at 
311. 

The furniture store of E. D. Har- 
vey was at No. 319, Wm. Wilson 
was at 325 with a notion store, 
predecessor of the “five and ten,” 
and G. A. Rogers made boots and 
shoes at 329 on the corner of 


| Fourth. 


On the north side at the corner, 


New #ddresses on Main Street. xo. 300 was the Boot and Shod 


í 


Beginning at Water street apd! 


shop of Daniel Reibold, next door, 


‘continuing east on the queit Si. ejat 302 was the clothing store of 
were Tour gavcervies Wiin Sie “i| Lee Hirsch, at 304 Stephen R.! 
in the rear room. At No. % WS] Freemen had his jewelry store for | 
Thomas A. Cox, followed by J. Wi many years until succeeded by Samį 
Mand at No. 9, Marlin G. Rhoads Sterchi, at 306 was the seed store 
at 13 and Mrs, Jane Lundy at 151 o¢ Jos. A. Foote, Wm. H. Robbins 
On the north side was the Early had a shoe store next door at 310 
House, a small hotel on highland at 312 was the harness shop 
ground ten feet or so above the of Farley & Roach. At 314 was 
street. At No. 14 and east of thelanother shoe store, that of H. 
alley at No. 28 was another gro-|Clark & Son and at 318 G. &. L. 
cery kept by Stevenson & Spolts!Monninger had a saloon and bil- 
and at the corner of First at No.liard parlor. 

30 was that of Hiram J. Foltz in At 320 was Richard Toernan’s 
the building long known as “Vine- millinery store, at 324 Max Joseph 


gar Hill.” Six “Last Chances” injhad a clothing store, after many 
one block. years at Second and Wabash; A. 

On the south side east of First} P. Kivits shoe store was next at vs 
was Henry Hahn’s grocery at 113/326, and Gulick & Berry at the prs 
and Xavier Hahn’s boot and shoe] corner was numbered 330. DER 
shop at 115. On the north side at The First National Bank. r 
the corner was No. 100, occupie The bank was at the southeast prs 
ET Ea BIR ates pee Bayer: corner of Fourth at No. 401. Next (omy 

door was Henry F. Schmidt & Co. oe | 
grocery. Charles A. Powers hac‘ Jewelers, at 403, and at 407 was a 
his seed store at 106, H. S. McKen-| another shoe shop with Paddock f- aie 
zie's saloon was at 114, Jacob Early| and Purcell. Fred J. Biel had a Gani 
had his insurance office at 118,/tobacco shop at 409 with Col. W. Trae 
|while next door at 120 was the E. McLean, attorney, over him; at Str 
office of S. S. Early, meat packer.|411 was a saloon owned by John > 
Robertson & Crowther had a gro-|M. Confare; Brokaw Bros. had a Gale 
cery at 128 and at 130 on the cor-| carpet store at 413; C. C. Smith & * 
ner was Louis Kanneer'’s butcher|Sons hardware store was at 417, pa 
shop. , and J. H. Sykes hat store was next aes 
. A Vacant Block. at 419. Stein & Heckelsberg were aie 

On the south side east of Second| at 421; Adolph Arnold’s clothing E33 
street was the court house square store was at 423, and at 425 A. B. ETP 
to be occupied in a few years by  Mewhinney made delicious candy; Ea 
the construction of the present at 427 was Wolf’s hardware store, 
court house but there is an address|next door to the National State = 


of Griffith Bros., Boot and Shoe, Bank at the corner. 
makers at No. 219 which must have 
been an error of the directory mak- 
er. But on the north side stood at 
the corner, the St. Clair House, 
now the Indois at No. 200. Next to 
it at 206 was a grocery belonging | 
to Alix Smock. Fisheck Bros. had aj! 
‘harness shop at 21?, Clark Holda- } 
way had a grocery at 214, Chas. P. 
Staub's livery fable stood on 218, 
229 was Long*šģrug store, 222 was]; 
the saison of Frank Lee, 224 was a 
barber shop run by Joshua Davis|f 
and a rival barber shop was next 
door at 226 owned by Roberts and 
Mitchell. Next door was Enos 
Strouse with a grocery at 228. 3 
William Broadhurst had a res- 
taurant at 230 and Groves & 
Lowery had a drug store at the} 
corner of Third. 
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re Haute’s Early History 
Pet. 15,1949 | 


Telephone Comes to Terre Haute. 


At the northeast corner of Sixth 
and Wabash was the drug store of 
Buntin and Armstrong and in the 
upper floor was the first telephone } 
exchange, with a pent house on the! 
roof to which led the wires from 
all over town. From a limit of the 
100 subscribers which was all that, 
could be accommodated by the! 
switchboard, after nearly 70 years 
Wwe have a capacity of approximate- | 
ly 20,000 lines in expectation of | 
supplying the demand. Over the? 
drug store were rooms for bache- } 
lors and these were in great de- | 
mand. Next door at 602 was Henry | 
Robinson & Co., dealers in “Yan- | 
kee Notions.” On circus days a 
large red wagon was to be seen at 
the grounds then east of Fifteenth 
street and south of Wabash and on 
a shelf at the back stood the deal- 
er with a great assortment of 
goods, seldom 


. 
A wv 


eos r i 7. 
Some Pioneer Firms Asso 


KAN yth Ter 
be “Boi A 

“pp, ) Si ce 

“he. Mbp Markle. 


Next to nr's barber shop 
came Gustave Nicolai with his 
saloon at number 653. Terre 
Haute’s first dyer was H. F. Reiner 
who was at 655 and at 657 was 
R. Fi Nitsche with boots and shoes. 
There were no chain stores then 
and but few factories. Custom 
made wear was a necessity and 
most men wore boots made by 
[their favorite maker. 


The Last Wooden Stores. 


As the business district moved 
;east on Wabash, many of the old 
iframe buildings, that had in some 
‘instances been residences standing 
‘back from the sidewalk, were oc- 
cupied and one after another had 
ja front room built on to reach the 
|walk, Some of these additions 
were made with false fronts to re- 
semble two-story buildings and be- 
came saloons, butcher shops and 
other stores. At 659 was Peter M. 


Patrick Shugrue. F. J. Knight had 
a restaurant at 671 and 673 was 
jointly occupied by O’Reilly’s sa- 
loon and Maurice Hegarty’s cigar 
factory. It is believed that all of 
these were frame’ buildings since’ 


Nicolai’s saloon. leather store and Frisbie's saloon į 
The Electric Light. Rone mer ea Barker & Alvey 
soon after this time, the/sold wholesale liquors at 626 and 

ie oo light in Terre Haute hung,the notion store of H. A. Slaughter 

. ie at 628. p y. Watson, the gas 

k arden. Another(fitter, was at 630 and probably the 

in the csr ate have preceded last of those having an entrance 

ena ne was hung over the side-|to the basement from the sidewalk. | 

Lan rom the malt house of May-|At 642, now the retail store of Vi-| 

ewes y on Poplar. This af-iquesney & Co., was Val Dickout' 

ers La welcome illumination for|with his trunk shop. Next east at} 
forde ller skaters who were using) 644 E. H. Bindley dealt in whole-! 
the ro s possibly the first concrete;sale drugs. At 646 Rudolph Gagg 
what aa the city. sold artists supplies and J. H. Fre- 
walk Pt Hoberg dealt in notions|mont had a cigar store next at 652. 
as and Frank Prox, our pioneer! The balance of the block to Sev- 
at 675 a and coppersmith was atienth street was vacant and there 
plumber ump made by him forjthe republicans built their “wig. 

677. AP wam” where Ben Butler spoke to 


till is on display] 
Beritan en ola owned by hid immense crowds in one campaign, 
a ao a 


dants. At 681 Samuel Stone, 
oot a grocery store as did habe ae 
and King at the corner of Seventh. 


Oe 


g held a paint-, 
Shop, a pump shop, Padgett's pat-] 
tern shopiand a restaurant. John 
H. O'Boyle was at 618 with his Ì 


ATT 


Jugs 


Vid C 


ie 

Baur’s Store, 

On the southeast corner of Sev- 
enth and Wabash was a building 
erected some 10 years before by 
Dr. John J. Baur, first of the name 
here and in which he had and his 


—_ 


Present Merchant. 
In the east half 
| wholesale liquor s 
Lyne. All east 
icant and held fr 
such as the “Fall 
minor exhibits of 
north side a 
Terre Haute 
Irooms be 
Sirronia 


On thel 
the old! 
he store! 
ere Leo! 
the bar- 
k housed 
reet Rail- 
left Wa- 


of April 
tale of a 
old arte- 


lon of the hotel base- 
danger of cru 


portance for several blocks and not | 
or another decade had it been 
| built up closely, 
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BUSINESS PICTURE 
OF TERRE HAUTE 


Some Striking Facts Revealed By! 
the Bureau of Census—Volume 
of Trade Here. Sy 


Tribune Bureau, 

wo 34 Wyatt Building. [ 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—A 
comprehensive picture of the retail |. 
busineas of Terre Haute, Ind. was 
| revealed today by the bureau of} 


The picture is part of the 


census. 
` of distribution 


nationwide census 
now being compiled. 
The retail business of Terre 

Haute is shown to exceed $35,000,- 

000. All retail groups were in-|- 

cluded in the government’s survey 

and the 3ummary shows number of 
stores, «number. of employes,. net 
sales.-Inf 1929, Inventories, salares 

And wages I Rae tiaa tay 

The, bureau. reports 1,296 retail 
stores with a total annual business 
lof $38,563,739, a yearly pay roll of]. 
$4,659,206, and ,the full-time employ- 
¿ ment of 3,811 men and women. ‘The 
a reported number of employees does 
not include those working purt time 
although the pay roll of part-time 
| astouen is included in salaries and 
wages. Merchandise in stock for |. 
sale at the end of 1922 shows a cost 
value of- $5,239,119, 

The total of 1,295 stores Includes 
1,048 single-store independents, 40} 
units of 2-sture multiples, and 13 
units of 3-sfore multiples, There are 
f also. 68 units of local chains, 5% 
units of sectional chains and 56 units 
of national chains. Sales of these 
three types cf chain organizations 
aggregate $9,057,496, cr 23 per cent. 
of the tota) retail business, while 
rsales of the single-store independ- 
ents. amount to $23,801,371, or 67 
per:.cent. These figures are based 
upon . reports received in 1930 cov- 
ering the year 1929. = 

„Leased Departments.. 


Leased departmerts reported byf 
j department stores and included in 
i, the figures submitted by them are 
ynot counted as separate esitab- 
lishments. Those reported inde- 
pendently by their proprietors are! 
shown as” separate establishments. | 
| There are 12 units of leased depart- | 
ment chains in Terre Haute. 

The fcod group takes the lead in 
“this report, with the automotive 
group second and the genera) mer. | 


Continued On Page 2, Column 6. 
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4 
chandise group third, In order of 
sales, +! 

Food stores total 413 and report 
Sales of $8,765,453, or 23 per cent. 
of the total retail business. Of this 
number, 364 are grocery stores with 
sales of $7,414,251 and 14 are meat 
markets with sales of $229,627. 
Fresh-meat departments are oper- 
ated ir 252 of the-erocery stores and 
Several of the meat markets have 
Ydeveloped a side linc of grocerias, 
J Thero. are 306, single-store inde- 
“pendent grocery stores doing a busi- 
iness of $4,248,264, 42 local multi- 
qunits reporting $2,084,147 of sales, 
and 16 units of sectional and na- 
tional chains with sales of $1,081,840, 
q Many bakeries which manufacture 
jthelr own products are included in 
the census of manufactures and -lo 
“not appear in this report, put. eight 
` stores selling bakery goods are re- 
ported, 

4 The automotive group, with 217 
jestablishments, does a business of 
4 $7,060,322, or 18 par cent. of the 
j total retall business. Receipts in 24 
{motor-vehicle establishments arnount 
of $3,999,505 and sales in 34 ac- 


ccessory, tire, and battery stores to | 


zi $319,927. A total 95 filling stationa 
is reported with aggregate sales of 
3491,377,825 in gas, ofl, tire and other 
“{accessories. This merchardise is 
.{8lso sold In 58 garages whose total 
“business of $602,576 includes rercipts 
J trom repairs and storage as well as 
Sfrom sales. Of the filling stations, 
1$27 are single-station independents 
z reporting $301,403 of sales, 16 are 
ig local multiunits with ‘sales of $347,- 
41576, and 51 are units cf sectional and 
aq national chains dolng a business of 
SY STES, RIR. i siihe ces : 
; 3 General Merchandise, F: 
“The general merchandise group, 
j which includes department stores, 
¿dry goods stores, general stores and 
“j variety, d-and-16, and to-a-dollar 
¿Ñ stores, reports sales 
A 29 stores, ‘employs the full-time 
s$ service of 839 men and. women. and 
-a Pays $848,156 annually in salaries 
¿yand Wages. The 10 department 
“f stores report sales of $5,137,733 while 
J Bix ary goods stores, four general 
=t} stores and nine variety, 5-and-t), 


“se¢and to-a-dollar stores report total 


tsalesof $1,636,822. Inventory for 
ythe group us of the end of the re- 
porting year totals $1,144,861. Sales 
-,0f 356,425 are reported by ‘ive 
, ,Single-store independent variety and 
:general stores, while eight units of 
‘all multiunit organizations report 
i Salesog $1,283,153. Six of the de- 
= partment atores are single-store in- 
dependents and four units are of ail 
: multiunit organizations, 


araida ee ET a 


Of $6,774,555 inf 


a aac I A al A 

shoe stores, eight are single-store 

independents and 10 are- units of 

sectional and’ national chains. 
Building Group. 

The lumber and building group 
with 66 stores and yards, reports 
289 full-time employes and a tota! 
retail business of $2,907,437. This 
group includes lumber yards, hard- 


ware, heating and plumbing and 
paint and glass stores, Planing 
mils and similar establishments 


which manufacture building mate- 
rials are included in the census of 
manufacturers and do not appear in 
this report, 

The furniture and househol@ group 
totals 40 stores, employs 291 full-! 
time people and does a business of 
$2,005,806. Furniture stores sell 
$1,426,446 of this total in 23 stores, 
while 14 household appliance stores 
account for $549,206 of the balance. 

The 152 restaurants and other 
eating places in. Terre Haute em- 
ploy 312 full-time people and do a 
business of $1,207,721. This volume 
of business is exclusive of meals 
served in dining rooms operated by 
hotels and boarding houses and of 
lunches served in drug stores. The 
total payroll ofthe 152 restaurants 
and eating places is $224,875. 

Other large business , classifica- 
tions shown in detail in this report 
are drug stores, coal, wood and ice 
establishments, and cigar stores and 
stands. Of the 58 drug Stores, 45 
are single store independents and 
13 are local multiunits, 
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‘Terre Haute Was Laid Out By 


William Harris, the Gov’t Surveyor 
————T AUG 22 1954 


By A. R. Markle. 

ie FIRST need of the proprie- 
tors of Terre Haute after they 
had acquired the land was to lay 
out a town and for this purpose 
they employed William Harris, | 
s : who had — sur-! 
veyed the town- 
ships for the, 
government. ; 
At what is now ! 
the intersection | 
of Poplar and} 
Seventh streets | 
he drove a slake 
and erected ai 
mound of dirt. 
4 When some five | 
i years later, he 
was employed to, 
. lay out the orig- | 
inal town he paid 
no attention to; 
Í his original sur- | 
f ià vey and he locat- | 

A. R. MARKLE, ed Poplar street, | 
j which extended 
only to Fifth street, about a half- 
block north of the section line 
which ran east in the middle of | 
what is now,Poplar street east of į 
Seventh street. As the 28 blocks 
in the original town were of the 
same size, each of them in turn 
had no connection with the orig- 
inal survey. When Chauncey 
Rose threw open his land east: 
of Seventh street and north of.: 
Poplar street, Poplar street had; 
run due east along the same line; 
as in the original town. In order 
to make a continuous road of 
| Poplar street, the street ran’ 
slightly south of east until it met 
the section line by which the; 
‘present. Poplar street is located. 
When the proprictors acquired 
the land in the middle of Sep- 
tember in 1816, they entered into 


a contract between themselves ; 


on Sept. 19, and on the twenty- | 
fifth of September filed a plat 
with the county recorder at Vin-| 
cennes, 


Public Sale, 1816. | 


Almost immediately they insert- 
ed advertisements in the Western: 
Sun of Vincennes, the Louisville}: 
Correspondent, and Liberty Hall, 
a Cincinnati newspaper. These 
called lo the attention of the pub- 
ic a sale to be held on the town, 
sife on Oct, 30 and 31, 1816. 

In preparation for this day 
forms were printed by Elihu} 
Stout, covering the deferred pay- 
ments by the purchasers, and | 
bonds to insure to the purchaser i 
}that he would receive a proper | 
| deed for his purchase. 


; In turn if he did not pay cash | 


: he gave a bond which was also 
t printed by Stout to be signed by 
_the purchaser and two sureties. 

While all this printing was for the 
i benefit of the town of Terre 
: Haute, it was all done. at Vincen- 


ones, In 1818 when the county of |} 


Vigo was established and the of- 
ficials took office, the printing of 
licenses lo keep a tavern, to oper- 
ate a ferry, or to open a store 
were all printed at Vincennes. 
In the spring of 1823 John W. 
Osborn, who had worked with 
Stout at Vincennes but who did 
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Li nat agree with his VIEWS 0M slav-) 

I} ery, decided to come to Terre | 
Haute. On July 21, 1823, hej; 
opened his own printing house 

|| and issued his first copy of the 
Western Register and Terre 
Haute Advertiser and for nearly 
ten years published his news- 
paper and operated his job print- 
ing business. 


Wabash Courier Sold. 


Then in June of 1832 he sold the 
paper and his print shop to 
Thomas Dowling who changed the 
naine of the paper to the Wabash 
Courier which he operated until 
late 1841. When Dowling sold the 
Wahash Courier to Jesse Conard 
in 1841, he agreed not to resume 
publication of another paper in 
Terre Haute for five years. But 
his brother, John, came here and 
started the Wabash Express with: 
its first number dated December 
13, 1841. Tom remained in the 
background as an editor and later 
on he sola the paper to David S. 
Donaldson, taking in exchange the 
latter’s home which has since 
been known as the Dowling 
House. It occupies the block and 
a half facing Sixth street between 
First and Second avenues and ex- 
tending back at far as the alley 
east of Fourth street. 

Another weekly paper, the Wa- 
bash’ Enquirer, had been estab- 
lished here July 4, 1838, by G. A. 
and Jacob Chapman, but it was | 
not long-lived. They favored free 
trade in opposilion to the protec- 
tive tariff views of the Courier. 
Afler the suspension of the En- 
quirer the Chapmans moved to 
Indianapolis and founded the 
State Sentinel, which became the 
supporter of the principles of the 
Democratic party, and it was con- 
tinued for many years, Jacob 
Chapman was a member of the 
|, constitutional convention of 1851, 

which created the present con- | 
į Slifulion of this state. 


The Terre Haute Journal. 

In 1857 Edmunds, Cookerly and 
Thomas J. Bourne founded the 
Journal as a weekly. Bourne dicd | 
in 1857 and the Journal became 
a daily with Colonel Cookerly as 
editor. The office was located 
;over the post office on South 
| Fourth street. In the Express 
| dated Oct. 22, 1861, we find the 
‘following. That about 7 o'clock 
lon the evening of the previous 
| Monday, a body of soldiers en- 
tered the northern part of this 
city and marched, under the com- 
mand of officers, through several 
: of the principal streets until they ` 
reached the office of “The Terre 
Haute Journal,” a paper which 
had been printed and published 
| here for a number of years. From 
` Camp Vigo on the old fairgrounds 
at the intersection of the Fort 
Harrison and Seventh Street 
roads they had marched into 
town. After reaching the office 
of the Terre Haute Journal, they 
placed guards at several points of 
access and they then proceeded to 
form a long line in front of it in 
the street lo prevent interference 
entered the office and destroyed 
everything in it by throwing into 
the street everything movable 
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Ancient Business Records Tell: K 
Of Terre Haute’s Early Flights 


By A. R. Markle. 


The original corporation of the 
Terre Haute Hotel saw many 
changes in its share holders in 
the following years. On April 30, 
1867, John P. Usher, who was re- 
moving from the city, trans- 
ferred his share to Chambers Y. 
Patterson, a nephew of Judge 
Deming. 

August 2, 1867, a rate for board 
was fixed al $25 per month, 
transients were to pay $2.50 per 
day. Special 
rooms and 
board were 
fixed by con- 
tract as they 
t had been. All 
| boarders were 
_ entitled to free 
1 passes on the 
,. Street Railroad 
f and the com- 
pany would pay 
for such passes. 

At this meet- 
* ing the presi- 
dent was <in- | 
structed to in- 
form Chauncey 
Rose that ati 
that time they 
were unable to buy the adjoin- 
ing lot and the well because of 
a lack of means. This well which 
had been drilled for Mr. Rose 
had struek oil but when Mr. 
Rose was informed of this, he 
wired, “I want water, not oil, 
keep on drilling.” This was so 
called artesian water which was 


A. R. Markle. 


reputed to be “good for what; 
ails you” and was finally a 


for bathing purposes. 
On August 13, 1867, the com- 


pany agreed with Mr. Ross that: 


he would furnish oak flooring and 
the company would employ Alex 
Chamberlain to lay the same in 
| the office including the lobby and 
corridors, The cloak room and 
the office were to be changed. 
Also the board ordered that a 
new cooking range be bought 
from Cincinnati at a cost not to 
exceed $800. The competition 
laid between Mr. Lotze and Red- 
way and Burtin, whichever was 
the cheapest and best suited for 
the needs of the hotel. 
State Fair Plans. 

With the approaching State Fair 
meeting it was ordered that new 
furniture be added to the hotel 
including six dozen bedsteads, full 
size; five dozen bedsteads, three- 
quarter size, and mattresses to 
suit each size; twelve dozen 
bakers’ platters, eight dozen 


breakfast plates, seven dozen tea! 


plates, seven dozen head plates, 
twelve dozen cups and saucers, 
fifty extra mattresses, to be laid 
down when wanted, 
sheets, pillow slips, wash stands, 
basins and pitchers. 

The president was authorized to 
borrow for the use of the hotel, 
the sum of three thousand dollars, 
the same to be expended in the 
purchase of supplies and that he 
execute a note with the seal of 
the board for the same, note to 
he payable in sixty days. — . 
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blankets, | 


“Phe président was also author: 
ized to: burrow in the credit of 
the company, the sum of two 
thousand dollars for the building 
of bath houses for the sulphur 
iwell, 

On March 7, 1868, the directors 
resolved that an experienced 
housekeeper was needed and the 
president of the company was in- 
structed to re-engage Miss Lizzie 
Owens as such, and have her in- 
stalled in that capacity at the ear- 
liest moment. 

Each stockholder was assessed 
five hundred dollars per share 
to meet the deficit for the fiscal 
jyear ending March 31, 1868. 

An assessment of five hundred 
dollars per share was made for 
the purpose of paying the indebt- 
edness of the bath house. 

C. Y. Patterson, John S. Beach 
and Preston Russey were appoint-, 
ed on a committee to take inven- 

jtory of supplies on hand, 


Cut Down Expenses. 


On May 23, 1868, they found that 
Sit was absolutely necessary that 
the expense of the hotel be re- 
(duced. Mr. T. C. Buntin, the land- 
| lord, was directed to fix the sal- 
“aries of certain employees as fol- 
(lows: The bookkeeper and cash- 

ier, $1,000 per year, the second 
jclerk, $700 per year, the night 
‘clerk $350 per year and to make 
such other changes and reduc- 
tions in salaries as he deemed ad- 
visablt. 
All board bills of regular board- 
ers were to be due and payable at 
, the end of each and every month. 
: Messrs. Beach, McGregor and 


Hussey were appointed on a com- 
mittee to examine the condition 
of the water closets and report 
what was needed. 

On August 29, 1868, Mr. Buntin 
was directed to have constructed, 
two additional cisterns of 200 bar- 

,rels each at the hotel, to be lo- 
cated by a committee, consisting 
of Messrs. McGregor, Hussey and 
Patterson. 

Messrs. Beach Tuell and Hager 
were appointed on a committee to 
consider the propriety of renting 

{the bar and billiard rooms of the 
hotel and were asked to report 
their conclusions to the next 

| meeting. 

On November 20 it was decided 
to rent out by the year, the bar 
and billiard rooms and the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer 
were authorized to make the 
lease to the person who would 
give the highest rent and the best 
security for the same. 

The directors also resolved that 
a “suspended debt” etc. be 
opened in the books of the hotel 
and that such of the debts due, as 


March 27, 1871, it was decided 
to terminate the management of 
the hotel by Superintendent T. C? 
Buntin, effective April 1, 1871. 

The treasurer was requested to 
select two competent and quali- 
fied persons to take an inventory E 
or invoice of the furniture, wares, 
bedding, Imen and supplies of 
every kind now in the hotel. 

On and after April 1, 1871, the 
treasurer was requested to re- 
ceive from the clerk of the house | 
the daily receipts of the same and | 


| 


plies needed and such vouchers 
were to be signed by the clerk. 

An assessment of four hundred 
dollars per share was made on | 
the stockholders April 3, 1871. 

July 8, 1871, John Wilkinson. re- 
quested an adjustment in the rent 
paid by him for bar and billiard 
rooms, the price then paid by him 
being $2,700 per year, it was de- 
cided that the east room be taken 
by the company and the rent of 
the remainder be fixed at $2,000 
per year so if he preferred he | 
could retain all the rooms: at 
$2,500 per year. 

Change In Management. 


Alex McGregor was unanimous- 
ly appointed president of the com- 
pany in place of Thomas Dowling, 
retired. 

J. S. Beach and C. Y, Patterson 
were appointed Executive Com- 
mittee to manage the hotel for the 
next three months with power to 
arrange salaries of clerks and at- 
tend all matters for the interest 
of the company. ' 

January 10, 1872, Alex Mc- 
Gregor was elected president, 
John S. Beach, treasurer, and J. 
H. Hager, secretary, It was de- 
cided to sell the bath house lot 
and the Street Railroad stable, 
being lots 122 and 123 of Rose's 
sub-division, and conveyed to the, 
Terre Haute Street Railway Com- 
pany. 

At a meeting of the company on 
Feb. 7, 1872, it was unanimously 
resolved to sell the Terre Haute 
House Property to William M, 
Hawkins, Jr., of Marion county, 
for the sum of seventy-two thou- 
Sand, five hundred dollars, 

The account of Mr. McKeen was 
settled on July 7, 1873, by pay- 
ment of one hundred and. seventy 
dollars and the balance was to be 
charged to Profit and loss. The 
account of Patterson and Jenckes 
was also settled by Payment of 
one hundred and forty dollars. 

It was decided that a dividend 
of two hundred and fifty dollars 
be paid to the owners of each of 
the eleven shares, 


would probably never be col- —-—-~ 


lected, be carried to said account. 
On December 24, 1868, Chaun- 
cey Rose sold and transferred to 
Hermann Hulman one of the two 
shares of stock held by him in 
the company. 
- June 25, 1869, Preston Hussey 
sold and transferred to T. C. Bun- 
tin one share of stock in the com- 


_ pany to John S. Beach. ts 


i 
. 


to pay out in vouchers for sup- || Terre Haute Hotel, 


~ Final Settlement, + 
The suspended claims were! 
placed in the hands of T, C. Bun- 
tin for collection and to bè settled! 
and compromised as he deemed 
best. 
_ While this was the final disposi- 
tion of the Terre Haute Hotel by 
outright sale, at a handsome 
profit, and its acquisition by the 
Indianapolis men, there is much 
more history before leading up to 
the present owners of the rebuilt 
hotel who regain own „it as the 
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rowth and Development of Industry 
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| By A. R. Markle. 
j HE FIRST need of an industry 
here: is mentioned in a letter 
| now in the possession of Mrs. 
‘BB. White, written in August 
of 1816. In this letter Ezra Jones | 
instructs his son, 
who is in Ken- 
tucky vet, to 
have made and 
Í bring with him 
a plow such as 
the elder Jones 
had described. 
; At that time 
there was no 
county of Vigo, 
no town of Terre 
Haute, and no 
industry of any 
nature on which 
he could depend. 
Among the 
first needs of a 
: : . pioneer settle- 
A. R. MARKLE Ment are food 
, and shelter. 
The wise men who came into this 
l.cality as settlers brought with 
them sufficient food to keep them 
alive until more could be had. 
Their first action on reaching 
their land was to throw together 
a rude shack to protect them 
from the weather, their next to 
construct their permanent home. 
| The most attractive lands were 
| 


£ i 


those which offered a part in 
prairie and a part in woodland, or 
if a man was fortunate enough 
to afford more than one location, 
he chose a tract of cach. 

Major Markle, who entered the 
first land in the entire Harrison 
purchase, had been over the || 

| country in the preceding summer 
l and had satisfied himself with | 
{ the land which he later took asi 
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possessing the required attrac- 
tions. In addition to the land lying 
between the present Seventh and 
Thirteenth streets for a mile and 
a half north of Maple avenue, he 
selected the site where he built 
his mill. The surrounding land 
was known for many years as 
| “Markle’s Woods.” This later be- 
i came known as Forest Park. 
í The advantages were many, for 
: the property lying along what is 
now Seventh street, was perfect 
prairie land, well drained, sandy 
loam, with neither stick nor stone 
to obstruct the plow. Indeed, so 
well did it appeal to others that 
| when the Major reached it on 
| the twelfth of June, 1816, he 
į fcund a hundred acres or so of it 
i already plowed and planted in 
| corn by some squatter who ad- 
mired its qualities as well as did 
| the Major himself. 


Otter Creek Timber. 


| The other tract on Otter Creek 
į had in addition to the timber an 
almost perfect site for a mill and 
the Major was a miller by ex- 
| perience and tradition of the fam- 
ily. He built and operated a mill 
son @ascadilla Creek in the pres- 
| ent city of Ithaca, New, York. He 
| also built and occupied the first 
| frame house and at the outbreak 
| of the War of 1812, was operating 
į mills in Canada. 
No doubt he had seen the other 
possibilities in the Harrison Pur- 
t chase which he rejected as being 
, too far from the river for trans- 
, port. —! se 
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He lost no time in commencing. 
J work for we read in the worn old 
books of account at the mill, , 


for lumber, meal, flour and whis- 
key for the customers who bought. , 

This was the first source for 
"i flour and meal; here was sawed 
the lumber that went into the 
pioneer homes, among them the 
home for many years of the Mar- 
kle family. The small house stood 
for many years at the entrance 
to the woods, east of the Big Four 

tracks, 

H A large part of his mill was 
composed of the first timbers and 
lumber of the original mill. Its 
|| location was much the same and 
the present dam of concrete 
stands where the original timber 
dam stood in those early days. 

+ Serving a threefold need for 
food and shelter in the way of 
flour, meal and lumber, it also 
served to turn the surplus gain 
into whiskey for the down river 
trade. 

A few years later Lamber and 
Dickson built a mill on Honey 
Creck. James Bennett built one 
on Sugar Creek where the Nation- 
al Road crosses it west of West 
Terre Haute. Of these no trace 
remains for they were not, like 
Markle’s Mill, “founded on the 
|| rock.” 
i| Other grist mills were those 

called “float mills’ where one 


D 


f 
$ | 


end of the shaft which held the 
wheel was supported on-a boat or 
raft in the river and the lazily | 
| moving current kept it’s wheel 
j revolving. These were of small 
capacity but there being no dam 

to build or maintain, the expense 

| was small and they served. 

H Money, as we know it, was 

"| scarce and what was to be had] 
was badly needed to pay the land 

office which required the pay- 

ments to be in specie. Trade, 

therefore, was largely by barter, 

In the milling business, seldom 

or never did money pass from 

the farmer to the miller in pay- 

ment for the grinding of the grist, 

Payment there was in kind. 
One eighth of the flour or meal. 
|was taken for toll and the old; 
fashioned “‘toll dish” was always} 
in evidence. From his portion,} 
the miller sold what he couldt 
for cash. The rest was disposed 
of for skins, wool, livestock, orf 
“what have you.” 

Manufactured articles were| 
scarce. Much that we now buyh 
easily and at a low cost was} 
taken out of reason or reach or 
unheard of by the pioneer. Large- 
ly dependent on his own hands, |: 
he exercised his ingenuity in pro- 
viding substitutes for what he 
could not buy or make himself at 
home. | 

The finer cloths were imported 
at great expense. The less ex- 
pensive weaves were either ob- 
tained by barter or woven at 
home from yarn spun by the 
housewife herself, 

Hides were tanned and boots 
made at home in many instances. | 
Harness was home-made until 
towns with the tanner and har- 
ness-maker came within reach. 
For many years the only source i 
for fabrics and clothing was the! 
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r A. R. MARKLE. 

ore than 100 years ago the 
f editor of a daily paper here 

wrote a story at the suggestion 

of Col. Dick Thompson, which so 
_ | resembled Horace Greeley’s style 
that that famous 
editor js still in 
many circles 
given credit as 
the author of 
“Go west young 
man.” The true 
author of this 
$ was John Bab- 
son Lane Soule, 
4 who came here 
i from far off 
Maine, where 


he had met 
and married 
his bride. He 


brought his 
bride with him, 
but she -died 
within a short 
time after ar- 
riving here. Mr. Soule came here 


. A. R. MARKLE. 


old seminary building which stood | 
on the present college campus , 
and was demolished for the erec- | 
_| tion of the original administration 
building. This building burned 
in 1888 and was followed by 
another administration building 
which in turn was demolished in 
the continuous growth of the 
State Teachers College. 
They Went West. 


In the ferment in Europe, in the 
Forties, Sixties, and Seventies 
there were successive waves of 
immigration. The famine in Ire- 
land brought many of those dis- 
tressed people to a land where 
there wab a living to be had with 
the rapidly. expanding economy in 
the United States. These people 
built the canal, railroads, and 
highways. Locally, many of these 

'Jived in old box cars at the edge 

of the old gravel pit which fur- 
nished the ballast for what later 
became the Big Four system. 


From these immigrants many 
of our present families boost of 
| their descent. They are proud of 
the foundation of their family and 
rightfully proud of the events 
which have taken place in the last 
century. > 
Another wave of European im- 
migrants came in the early Sev- 
enties when many German people 
made their escape from military 
service and arrived here. These 
Germans included the names of 
Schlotterbeck, Dokkenwadel, Kat- 
zenbach, and Ludowici. Still ear- 
lier, however, came the Jews who 
were scourged in Europe and who 
came here to escape death or with 
a knowledge of what could be had 
in the new country. ` 
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; Karly Terre Haute Industries 
K Attracted Flood of People Here 


as the principal of the ; Vigo |! 
County Collegiate Institute in the |! 


many years. Gottlieb Reiss came 
in 1850 as did F. W. Shaley. In 
1852 August Fuchs started his 
dairy. Jacob Kern, miller in the 
north end of town for many years, 
came the same year. 
Filbeck, one time postmaster and 
hotel keeper and a power in poli- 
tics in those hectic days of “to 
the victor belong the spoils,” 
came in 1853. 

Fred Cook, the butcher, and 
Herman Hulman, wholesale 
grocer and distiller, came in 1854. 
Philip Newhart, early manufac- 
turer of plows, came in 1857, He 
was followed the next year by 
“Squire” Fellenger, one time 
county commissioner. 

In 1859 Rudolph Stuckwish ar- 
From overseas came many O|riyed and is described as the 
our early merchants and manu! maker of a “Patent Brick Ma- 
facturers, among them James chine; Rudolph Gagg came in 
Seath, partner with Hager in the 1860 as did Christopher Lutz, long 
old-car works at Ninth and One: a butcher; John F. Roedel came 
half and Ohio, later sold to thejn 1862 as did Herman Ramme, 
American Car and Foundry Com- early “hook and ladderman.” In 


Á f i? 
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Of the latter, most of the 
stayed in the populous regions o 
the east coast; and with thi 
present generation we have othe: 
refugees from political persecu 
tion or from overcrowded sections 
of the middle east or souther 
Europe. $ 

Early Business. 


pany. Mr. Seath came from Scot- 1864 came the Heinigs, who oper- | 


land in 1867. He was preceded by ated the first “Steam Bakery.” 
Alex. McGregor who came in William Dreusike and Daniel 
1833. A. McGregor’s fortune came, Hirzel, both for many years ear- 
strangely enough, from highpenters and builders, came in 
taxes, for he was the owner of 1865. In 1867 came Charles Frey, 
many barrels of whiskey when the the baker, and Leopold Stark, the 
Civil War caused the internal rev- grocer. Anton Mayer, founder of 
enue bureau to place a tax on it. the Terre Haute Brewery, came 
His not being taxed and all manu; in 1868. 
factured thereafter being taxed Simon Hirsch, many years a 
highly, was to his great benefi{ justice of the peace, came in 1871 
and good fortune. and in 1873 the basket works of 
England gave us John H. Sykes Herman Gruenholz was started. 
in 1853 and a miller, R. L. Thomp| Although incorporated as a city 
son in 1837. The only Belgium and having all the attributes of a 
immigrant here came in 1866 anc City, Terre Haute of those days 
was J. A. Vrydaugh, whose des. Was little more than a town. 
cendants carried on his professior _ Main Street Grows. 
as an architect after his death. _ Business was almost wholly con- 
Italy, too, gave us one of those fined to Main street. Buildings 
early day individuals who helpec for commercial purposes extend- 
to built the modern city. He was ed only along Main street as far 


| Charles Eppinghousen whose 45 Ninth street and many of them 


marble works at the east end oj Were but one-story affairs with 
Cherry street furnished us witk false fronts” built up to resem- 
building stone, statuary and tomb ble two stories, being largely of 
stones on short notice. frame construction. R 
Switzerland's only arrival was , The north side of Main east of 
J. J. Neukon, who came in 185! Joseph's was a vacant lot on 
and left a family to carry oi Which Barnum and others of his 
Ater his death. day exhibited their circus and 
Of the hundreds of Irish wh menagerie and on which as late 
helped build our canals, gradi êS the campaign of 1884 the re- 
the roads and lay the rails in ou| Publican “Wigwam” was erected. 
transportation systems, few ha A vacant lot where later was 
capital to start in business fo erected McKeen’s bank, then at- 
themselves. Among those Iris] ae ge tone | 
A ads 
Leelee was Thomas Dow} thrown there from Bement’s and 
ing, pioneer editor an to the inside of which the rich 
years a trustee of the Wabash brown sugar of that day clung 
and Erie Canal. Mr. Dowling and afforded a treat well worth 
came here in 1832. David W| the effort it took to loosen it from 
Bronson, owner of the Exchange the staves. An occasional cane 
Hotel and Bronson House, came ir added to the joy of the finder for 
1852 and Samuel and Wm. H. sugar cane had been packed in 
Duncan came in 1862. | the barrel with the sugar has a 
While the German immigrants sweetness all of its own. 
did, not come in large numbers Much of the business was 
until about the time of the Franco- carried on in the buildings that 
German War in 1871, there were still face the Courthouse Square, 
some who came as early as 1844. at that time a vacant lot with a 
This is the year that Fred J. Rupp band stand where the local play- 
came to establish his meat busi- ers gave concerts on gala days. 
ness; he was followed in 1847 by Here, too, the “spellbinders” 
Louis Seeburger. August F. were wont to spout the vivid and 
Eiser arrived in 1849; his bakery colorful oratory of the day and 
and candy business at Ninth and from the square on “Decoration 
Wabash was a busy place for Day” started the parade that 


“Nick”, 


wound its way to Woodlawn 
where today lie the majority of 
those of whom we write., 

Early Grove, across from 
Woodlawn cemetery, on North 
Third street, was the scene of all, 
big picnics, Fourth of July cele- 
brations, and Decoration Day oc- 
casions. 

The lumber business and the 
pork packing business had in- 
dustries along the river and the 
Crawford and Nippert rolling 
mills and blast furnace were 
among large employers of labor. 

Many of the newcomers found 
jobs as nailers in these industries 
and the production of cut iron 
nails was important here, 

The Blair and Failey heading 
factory on Chestnut near the old 
depot, was a large employer of la- 
bor. The product was whiskey 
barrels made of oak staves, and 
the raw material was brought in 
from the South and Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. 
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TERRE HAUTE, IRDIAMA 


Vido COUNTY 


La Ty Laidan Dryas 
Proposals to 
T Allis-Chalmers 


i5 Union contract proposals sub- 

~ || mitted to the Terre Haute Works 

of the Allis-Chalmers Manufact- 

| uring Company ask for a 21-cent 

| hourly wage increase over a 

| three-year period, an added 8- 

cent increase for night work, and 
other fringe benefits. 

The proposals were made pub- 
lic jointly by the company and 
the United Auto Workers, Local 
1164, In addition, the company 
released other proposals submit- 
ted by the UAW Council, which 
is made up of representatives 
from all eight A-C plants. . 

Allis-Chalmers officials said 
they are now studying the cost 
of the proposals and that no ne- 
gotiation meetings will be re- 
quested until the estimates are 

ie completed. 

The wage increase would be 7 
cents a year in each of the three 
years of the contract. The night 
differential increase would bel. 
raised to 22 cents from 14 cents. 


Seek Insurance Benefits. 


_ The union also requests addi- 
tional health and accident insur- 
ance benefits, that the company 
"| pay all costs of insurance in- 
">| stead of a portion of them, and 
| that employes be paid for the 
lunch period. 
The local union also wants re- 
į Strictions on the company’s right 
to sublet contracts and requests 
ithe right to strike on rates of 
pay. It also asks for rights in 
grievances pertaining to seniority 
jand health and safety questions. 
Other proposals cover job in- 
equities and seniority problems. 
| Total local employment cur- 
rently is 700 persons with about 
300 on layoff, it was stated. 
Members of the local’s negoti- 
ating committee are: James 
Broshears, president; James Har- 
mon, chairman of the bargaining 
committee; Adriel Woods, record- 
ing secretary; Joe Gambill, 
George W. Johnson, Eugene Pep- 
> oe and Bill Elwell, vice presi- 
ent. 
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PARTICIPATE IN GROUND, BREAKING—Melvin E. Sims, right. president of C€ntral 
Nitrogen, Inc., headed the group which turned the first spades pf dirt yesterday at the 
official ground breaking ceremony for the company’s new plant to be constructed north 
of the city on U. S. 41. With him, from the right, are: Anton Hulman Jr.. Mayor Ralph 
Tucker, R. R. Zurbuchen, general manager of C. N.; Joe Walken, president of the Terre 
Haute Chamber of Commerce, and T. W. Schulenberg, executive director, Indiana Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Central Nitrogen, Inc., Begins 
Work on $20 Million wed 


Ground breaking ceremonies with whether or not the in-jhis industry will have such a 
for the complex of nitrogen dustry has a consistently high level. 


fertilizer plants to be built norihjlevel of employment. Harold P.! + ete 
IHE POINTED out that the four, 


‘| 
of the city on U. S. 41 for Cem Jordan, one of Central Nitro-| co@peustives that own Central, 
tral Nitrogen, Inc., were yester-|gen’s two vice presidents, said| Nitrogen, Inc., have high levels)» 
day morning. Construction cost {4 the luncheon program. He/of distribution. The Indiana’ 
f ` . added that because the co-op- 
will be, $15,000,000 and theferatives owning the local plant Sce NEW PLANT 

| plant. will represent an over-allfcover. three states, he believes!On Page 3, Column. 1 
Anvestment of about $20,000,000. 7 

l Operations are expected to 

istart in one plant next July 1. 

4 The full complex should be in# 

l operation by Sept. 1, following, £ 

f company officials said, with a 
complement of 245 employes. 

Clearing of the ground for the ks 
installation will begin next | 
week. After it is leveled, a) 
spur will be extended into the) 
plant site from the Chicago & 
astern Illinois Railroad and) 
emporary construction head- 
q uarters isetup. 


on late 


up, he noted, and has annual 
sales amounting to $160,000.000. 
F. S. Services, with 140 local as- 


sociations in Illinois and Iowa,” 


has annual sales of $113,000.-: 
000. Landmark Farm Bureau in 


Ohio has 80 association outlets 
and sales of $90,000,000, he con 
tinued. Then there is Central 
Farmers Fertilizer 
of Chicago. 

The local plant is the fifth 
such nitrogen plant built in this 
country by co-operatives, Jor 
dan said. and the first in the’ 
Middle West. 

Terre Haute was termed a 
“co-operative, enthusiastic and 
progressive community, with an 

© excellent industrial climate 

* which permits permanent 

í growth and progress” by the 
company officials. 

In his presiding remarks, 
Sims thanked the many persons 
who had part in the three-year 
negotiations for locating the 
plant here. “It is our hope that 
Central Nitrogen will take its 
place as a responsibile citizen 


Company{s 


and make a real contribution tof 


. the area.” 
eT F 
A MAJOR FACTOR in the com- 
pany’s decision to locate here, 
R. R. Zurbuchen, genera] man- 


ager, told the group, was thef 


friendly reception given officials 
throughout the many months of 
negotiations. Also, he said, a 


comprehensive survey diseloseag 
that Terre Haute has a good f 


business climate; excellent 


~ 


cquire 
Biological Firm 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., yes-| 
|terday announced the signing of} 
Ía contract to acquire the assets} 
>and business of Knickerbocker 
“ Biologicals, Inc., of New York 
for an undisclosed number of 
‘Pfizer common shares. The 
contract will be submitted short- 
ily to stockholders of Knicker- 
bocker for their approval. 
| The Knickerbocker firm dis- 
jtributes an extensive line of di; 
[agnostic serums and blood re- 
j agents. 


Sold matnly to hospitals,| 


|clinics, private laboratories and 
\blood banks, these diagnostic 
reagents are used in laboratory 
testing and in the cross-match- 
ing of blood used in transfu- 
sions. 


quisition was made jointly by 
Dr. Amos Cahan, chief execu- 
tive officer of Knickerbocker. 
and J. P. Smith, group vice 
president of Pfizer. 


Aada <a 


jon Corporation of New York 


The two contracts totall 


15,000,000. | 


Production, Zurbuchen said.| 


sources of water, gas and elec-| vill start about July 1 in the 
trie power; plenty of avaiiable nitrate plant and the acid plant. 
labor, and excellent educational/The ammonia plant is expected 


and recreational facilities. In| 


be in production by Sept. 


addition, he noted, it is in the'l, 1963. 


center of the three-state area. 


Operation will be on a 24-| 


Welcome to the industrial hour-a-day basis, the generall 


community was 
John K. Lamb, executive vice 


extended 6 
| 


anager continued. Employes, 


xcept for some technical peo- 


president of the Chamber oi/ple, will be recruited locally, 
‘Commerce; to the city by Mayor he added. 


Ralph Tucker, and to the state 
by T. W. Schulenberg, execu) 


In full operation. he contin- 
d. the plant will have an 


tive director of the Indiana Delaverage daily consumption ofl 


partment of Commerce. 


:40.000,000 gallons 


of water,| 


Before leaving the hotel, thel 14.000.000 cubic feet of gas, 
local political, civic and business and 350,000 kilowatts of electric 


leaders, along with officials 


from out Of the city 


i power. 
from the member companies and The 


12-member board of Cen- 
l Nitrogen was here for the 


The announcement of the ac- at 


> Culminating a three 


fort. the joint d 
National’s evelopment by 


j 
j 


The local Stran-Steel Corpo- 
ration will be one of the first 
National Steel Corp. subsidi- 
aries to use a pre-finished steel] 
prepared by a new laminating] 
process, officials of the firm in- 
dicated Wednesday, { 

According to company offi- 


‘Clals, the new process employs, 


a pure acrylic adhesive to bond) 


$ 


Enamelstrip 
in Allen- 


fabricate 
for a line 
engineered 


c provide sub- 
stantially longer appearance 
and corrosion-resistant life than 


been available 


Three-Year Research, 
-year ef- 


and de- 


0. and staining 
ents, Strassburger noted. 
Its outstanding weath er- 


ability and corrosion- 


; _the East St. 
uis firm met with a team ofl 
aaa executives headed by] 
airman and Presid 

nae esident John 
_ Other Pfizer officials who 4 
ticipated in the closing we ti 
Allan J. Greene, administrative 
vice president; ~ 

Stuart, i 


iy manager, 
he present Management wi 
1 ill 
continue to head the Williams 
business, which will operate as 
a subsidiary of Pfizer. 
Founded in Easton, Pa. 

1878 to manufactur 
soapstone, 
‘today is international] 

; y note 
for its technological achieves 


ments in iron oxide i 
S and pi 
ment extenders. A 


. R. Zurbuchen, Central 
s events yesterday, together with 
mogen general manager, de- bpresentatives of the two com- 


scribe the plant. 2 F K 
The facilities will inctude apies having the construction 


‘contracts, and William Porter, 
350-ton-per-day ammonia plant, a! Pa ; d 
350.ton-per.day nitric acid oi aaa : pe Tiy dizectod 
a 400-ton-a-day nitrate plant, an! 5 4 À 
8,000-ton-per-month nitrogen so- emong eens Vere 


tN iton Hulman Jr., Roy Bruner, 
lutions plant, warehouses, an of- L. Thompson, Leonard B. 


fice building, a laboratory, a Yarshall, Paul Pfister, Floyd) 
sewage disposal plant, mainten- Hartman, Russel Rink, Harry P. 
ance shops and a parking area, Rrentlinger Jr., Robert Prox Jr., 
he explained. Ewing Miller, John T. Royse, 
m2 to E IRLA. Scholl, L. L. Vaughn, Joe 
CONSTRUCTION contracts have| Walker, president of the Cham- 
been let to Chemical Construc-|ber of Commerce, and repre- 
i E4 sentatives of the press, radio 
and television. 


Estes Case Policy Proved 
Correct, Says President Wheeler 


Confidence that the rightness 
of the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation position will be 
recognized in the Billie Sol 
Estes case was expressed here 
‘this week by Maynard Wheeler, 
I president of the corporation. 
| In an interview, he expressed 
particular gratification that in- 
jvestigations have shown the 
¡Solvents financial position in 


its officials had displayed pru 
dence in demanding safeguard 
from the start. 


+ + + 


Sx 7 -f-6> 
for many years. and that this 
severe industrial warfare con- 
tinues. 
+ + + 

FAR FROM being a price cut- 
ter, he said, Solvents in the 
field of anhydrous ammonia 
liquid fertilizer has maintained 


|a price jt believes fair to the 


“Incidentally,” he said, “we| 
are continuing today to serve 


much of the West Texas market|#! your company had you been| 


with anhyrdous ammonia.” 


the Estes case sound and A producer and the user alike. 


; WHEELER, here for the July 4 


holiday at his home southeastil Billie Sol Estes case has been 


of the city and to visit his of. 
fice in the original Solvents 
plant, remarked of the current 
Ieongressional investigations of 
the Estes financial collapse that 
| ‘there has been opportunity to 
¿make the corporation’s policy 
clear and that there would be 


M )more opportunities in the fu-| 


{ ture. 

“Meanwhile,” he said, “we 
are glad to say our business has 
been good. A good first quar- 
ter and a good second one, too. 
|The many customers who know 


Part of the furor over the 


due to a heated Texas political) 
I situation, he said, and on the 
national level the correctness) 
| of the Solvents policy is being 
recognized “despite the vigor- 
fous efforts which continue to 
“be made to make this company 
the scapegoat for the careless-? 
ness of a lot of people, in 
Government and in business, 
too.” | 
| Remarking that “Vicious at- 
tacks have been made on our} 
integrity,” he declared “this 


| AT THE HOUSE hearing af 


1 Cain that “from the standpoint | 


| well as the rest of them, it is 


tween Solvents and Mr. Estes.” 


us and our record are stand-| iS not too surprising when one 
ing shoulder - to - shoulder with realizes that in this disaster, 
us. We are proud of our em-jin which tens of millions o 
ployes who have never doubted! dollars probably will have been 
ithe integrity of their manage-| lost by persons who extended 
ment, and of the neighbors| their credit without checking 
who have been our staunch|on their security, we are the 
i friends.” only principal creditor which 

In discussing the Pecos area took the trouble to get sound 
of Texas, Wheeler pointed out) collateral for the advances we 
that it has been the scene of| made.” 


Cain’ said in Texas, and last 


‘week repeated before a House! 
‘inquiry, that Wheeler said at a% 
breakfast meeting that Solvents! 
‘might set Estes up in Switzer-' 
iland, or would take over the 
}8rain storage business and keep 


the bins full. Wheeler has! 
branded this testimony false. 


Cain represents the Pacific| 


}Finance Company, one of 10) 
jfinance companies which Estes 
jowes $22,000,000. 


+ + + 
committee counsel suggested to % 


of the obligations that were} 
coming to your company, as 


obvious that there would have! 
ibeen some real advantage to: 
able to prove that there was 
isome kind of conspiracy be-| 


Cain, however, replied. “I 
don’t quite follow you on that.” 
| At another point it was sug-% 
| gested by counsel for the com- 
| mittee “... you are pretty well@ 
left out, aren't you, except for 
what you_can_ collect from the 
farmers?” Ş 

Cain replied, “I would say 
that probably would be true. I 
don’t know. It would be specu- # 
lation. As I said before, if they® 
got apparently a mortgage, anf 
assignment of everything that 
he has of any real value.” 

+ tS 

AS TO THE statements he said; 


Wheeler made — and whichw 


Wheeler has denied—Cain was 
asked if these statements—if 
they were made—have “any 
[special significance in _ deter- 
‘mining whether those assign- 
iments are valid?” 

Cain replied: “I wouldn’t 


sharp price-cutting 


activities! 


+ + +4 

AT THE TIME the Estes case 
first received publicity, a Sol- 
vents announcement said that 
he, or his companies, » owed 
Solvents $5,700,000. This was 
secured by an assignment of 
government payments fo 
grain storage in Estes eleva- 
tors. 


As it appeared that the case 
might reflect unfavorably on 
government agricultural con- 
trols and grain storage policies 
there was a movement to take 
grain out of the Estes eleva- 
jtors, but this met immediate 
{Opposition in the United States 
jeourt which has jurisdiction 
over the Estes receivership. It 
|) was pointed out that if the de- 
{sire was to penalize Estes it 
}would miss fire, since the| 
jactual operator of the elevators 
or storage places now is the 
Federal court, on behalf of 
Estes creditors. 

+. + + 

OWEVER, the Solvents con-! 
racts, which were approved by 
the Department of Agriculture, 
are not necessarily endangered 
even by the sharpest charges 
made against Wheeler and the 
corporation, according to Dallas 
lawyer Frank Cain. 


think—no, I don’t think so. I 
[don’t think what he said would 
affect the validity one way or 
the other, what he said to me 
at the talk we had, he and Mr. 
Estes and myself. I can’t just 
offhand say that there was any- 
thing.” 

Asked if, in trying to protect 
the interests of his client, Pa- 
cific Finance, he had considered 
if the Solvents claims would be 
upset if he could show con- 
spiracy with Estes, and if he 


could therefore improve his 
client’s position, Cain replied: 

“.. . I can tell you I have} 
checked and continued to check, | 
I have continued to brief and| 
will do everything I can to find 
out the legal status of their 
position.” 

+ + + 
WHEELER, in his visit here; 
voiced gratitude that a vigor-| 
ous defense of the Solvents po-| 
sition was made before the! 
House by Representative Fred 
Schwengel of Iowa, as part of! 
a-charge that efforts were being! 
made to elect this company 
“official scapegoat” i 
] Estes scandal. 


“rhe members o dy, 
said Schwengel, “had a right® 
to expect that this probe would 
ibe conducted in an impartial) 
jmanner and that its only pur-s 
pose would be to protect thet 
public’s interest. Instead, this, 
Iprobe has been converted into! 
ja partisan witch hunt, during 
the course of which certain; 
members of the committee, at 
lleast, seem more interested in 
j hunting headlines than they 
jare in hunting evildoers. 

“The majority party is now} 
J using the Billie Sol Estes case | 
}to smear innocent businessmen, 
| to blacken the names of decent 
Republicans. 

“This inquiry has been going 
{on now for several weeks. Only 
|a part has been devoted to the 
; government employes who took 
gifts from Estes and thus dis- 
j honored the public service. One 
isuch witness was treated gently, 
almost with deference. 

+ + + 
“BY CONTRAST, almost the} 
Hentire time has been devoted to 
a vain attempt to smear al 
legitimate business concern, the) 
Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, on the sole ground that it 
sold chemical fertilizers in; 
4 large amounts to the Estes 
firms. In this pursuit, the pub- 
“ lic has been treated for several 
days to a classic example of 
indictment by newspaper head- | 
line. Each day brings a new 
sensational charge against Com-| 
mercial Solvents, and each suc-| 
ceeding edition of the press re- 
veals that the charge was false. 

“Why has Commercial Sol- 
vents been selected as the offi- 
cial scapegoat in this case in- 
stead of the evildoers who cor- 
rupted the Department of Agri-! 
culture and defiled the federal 
Sservice? 

“The answer is easy. It has 


jour friends across the aisle to; 
seek to arouse popular mistrust | 
and hatred of legitimate busi- ! 
ness whenever they could find | 
themselves in political hot: 
water. ... 

“After three weeks of lurid! 
headlines, what have we got? 
Sworn evidence that the offi-/ 
cials of Commercial Solvents | 
| Corporation were not even re- 
motely connected with the sean- 
"dals which brought Billie Solf 
Estes into the toils of the law.! 
}Sworn ce that Commer-| 
cial Solvents had only normal. 
commercial relations with Mr. 
Estes, and nothing else.” 
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west by First 
ilstreet, north by Farrington 
¿street and east by Third street 
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headed the group 
| breaking ceremonies at Krumbhaar 
public housing units are to 

left, are: W, 
Mayor Tucker, Robert Maefling, Dr. Iverson C. Bell, Fred 


Back row, left: Mrs. Jane Hazledine, M: S 
| ard Walker and Troy Burnett. ii k 


es. 


street and Margaret ave 


A T H t 


Mayor Ralph Tucker, 


be constructed under the City H sing Authorit 
H. Waade, John Curry, Morris Landsbaum, WE $ Eman 


LAUNCH CITY LOW-REN PUBLIC HOUSING CONSTRUCTION—Mayor Ralph Tucker 
of interegted city officials and persons whb attended Tuesday’s ground- 


nue, where the first low-rent 
First row, 
am Butts, Emanuel Gorland, 
Zwerner Jr. and Joe Waiker. 
ries Anders, John Purdy, Rich- 

í zi Photo by Martin, 


It will receive construction |. 


priority over the remaining 200 


units to be built south and to] 


ibe reserved for family occu- 
| pancy. P 

The latter will be situated on  — 
almost 15 acres of land bound- — 


ed on the west by the alley: 
between First street and Hard-! 
ing avenue, south by Hulman, 
east by a broken line running! 
from the alley between Hard- 
ing and Third streets and on 
the north by Cruft street. | 
Zwerner advised that the; — 
City Department of Redevelop-| 
ment is moving steadily toward! 
total 
Housing Authority to assume | 
ownership of the Southwest 
Project Area sites and institute | 
construction of the 300 units.|7 
All but three buildings have 


j been acquired and removed 
;from the area on which the! 


first 100 units for the elderly 
will be built, according to the 
official Streets, sidewalks, | 


|curbs, sewers and similar nec- 


essary improvements are being 


s made. | 


E | 
} 1 members of the Terre Ha ing] 
Authority, other city officials and civic PETER. 


leaders conducted! 


ground-breaking ‘ceremonies Tuesday morning for the first 100. 


units of low-rent public housing which will ev. 


entually number | 


1500 units on four separate tracts of city-owned property. 


First ground was broken 


at the Krumbhaar street and 
Margaret avenue site and, im- 
mediately thereafter, ground 
was broken at the Twelfth 
street and Lockport Road site 
where another 100 units will be 


HELP 


In addition to Mayor Tucker 
and Zwerner, those attending 
the groundbreaking ceremonies 
included Robert Maehling, 
chairman of the Housing Au- 


è thority Board of Commission- 


ers; Dr. Iverson Bell, William 
Waade and Troy Burnett, also 
members of the commission. | 
Also present were John 
Curry, Weber and Curry archi- 
tects; Morris Landsbaum, for-| 
mer head of the City Depart- | 
ment of Redevelopment; City! 
Councilman William Butts; 
Emanuel Gorland, Redevelop- 
ment Department executive di- 
rector; Joe Walker, presidenti 
of the Terre Haute Chamber} 
of Commerce; Mrs. Jane Hazle- 4 
dine and Mrs. Betty Jensen. 
representatives, and! 


site readiness for the _ 


| constructed. j 
| Completion date for both! 
sites, according to Fred Zwer- 
ner, director of the Housing’ 
Authority,’ is July, 1964, with 
300 additional units to be con- 
structed in the Southwest Area 
| Project sector. 

Zwerner said the Authority 
hopes to begin construction of 
the first 100 of the last 300! 
units about July of this year 
jand the final 200 about De-| 
cember. Completion would be 
}required within a 12-month 
|period dating from the date on 
which consfruction began. 

The Krumbhaar and Mar- 
[garet avenue site incorporate Ù 
}almost 10 acres and is bounded 
| on the west by Krumbhaar, on 
Ithe north by Wheeler avenue, * 
jeast by Thompson street and on = 
ithe south by Margaret avenue. ; 
i The Twelfth and Lockport 
|site involves about 14 acres of 
land and is bounded on the 
south by Lockport. east by 
| Twelfth street, north by the 
alley south of Hulman street| 
and on the west by the alley 
jeast of Eleventh street. 
Divided into 2 Sites. | 

The 300 Southwest Project 
| Area units will be divided into 
[two sites, 100 units to be con- 
structed for elderly occupants l 
only and sit on nearly six} 


Charles Anders, John Purdy 
and Dick Walker. 


Peabody Coal Company Announces 
Green Valley Closing for Safety 


Peabody Coal 


Company. THE MONTHLY payroll was 


Wednesday announced the clos-lestimated at $150,000. 


ing of the Green Valley Coal 
Mine after a federal mine safe- 
‘y inspection indicated the mine 
to be unsafe for operation. 

S. L. Jewell, vice president 
of Peabody Coal Company, 
stated that the mine could not 
be operated economically with 
sufficient safety for the miners. 

The mine employed about 300 
men and furnished coal for the 
Dresser power plant and other 
generating stations of the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Indiana. 
Customers who had been served 
with coal from the mine will 
be supplied from other mines 
in the Terre Haute area, Jewell 


|said. 

+ + + 
SOME OF the Green Valley em- 
ployes are to be transferred to 
a new mine that will be located 
near Dugger, Jewell said. 

Although Ernest Goad, pres- 
ident of the Distriet 11, 
United Mine Workers of 
America, stated that the mine 
{closing would be “a terrible 
‘plow to the mine workers and 
the local employment picture,” 
he added it would not have a 
idisastrous effect on the Miner's 
Welfare Fund. 

Royalties are paid on each 
ton of coal dug and strip-mines 
are producing a lot of coal 
now,” Goad said. 

The 259 U. M. W. of A. work- 
‘rs employed at the mine have 
xen earning about $450 to 
500 monthly each, Goad stated. 


moa- 


|Company 


The mine was formerly 


owned by Walter Bledsoe & 
and had, been 


in 


operation since April 23, 1948. 
Over 14 million tons of coal 
were produced in this period 


land in 1962, 829,849 tons were 


produced. 


The inspection of the mine 
was started Monday by two 
United States Bureau of Mines 
inspectors, state officials, the 
director of safety for Peabody 
Coal Company. E. E. Quenon, 
and other mine officials. The 
report given to Quenon Tues- 
day evening revealed the un- 
favorable evaluation of the 
mine, 

Several other mines remain 
open in the Terre Haute vicin- 
ity, including the Chieftain 
mine at Riley, the Airline at 
Linton, Thunderbird near Shel- 
burn, Little Betty near Dugger 
and Chinook and Pandora near 
Sullivan. 


The Agricultural Division of 
Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc., has 
won a “Golden Eagle” award 
from the Council on_ Interna- 
tional Non-theatrical Events for 
fa 28-minute volor film produced 

by the company. The film em- 
phasized the need for agricul- 
tural research. 

J, Jerome ‘Thompson, Pfizer 
j vice president, and A. J. Adolfi, 


public relations, 
award at a banquet in Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

The Council on Internationa 
Nontheatrical Events, 
profit organization. a 
“Golden Eagle” certificates tor 
films which it considers could 
accurately represent the United 
States abroad. 

The Pfizer film has been se- 
lected for entry in the Berlin 
Film Festival. Requests for the 
film have come from Trinidad, 
‘Switzerland, Spain, Canada and 
other countries. 

Farlier this year, Pfizer’s film 
received the “Blue Ribbon 
Award” from the Educational 
Film Library Association at the 
American Film Festival. 

Copies of the film may be bor- 
rowed by writing to Chas. 
Pfizer and Co., Inc., Agricul 
tural Division, 235 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., 10017, Two 
other prize-winning films 
Pfizer, i 


Through Agriculture” and “Dy-f 
namics of Animal Agriculture.” 
also may be borrowed with no 
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ndustrial Management ~ 
Fall Courses Outlined » 


Mae Terre Haute IndustrialjCharles R. Freeland, Manager, training of conference leaders 
s PRA ae Pa pence! eee ee oflis carried on at Indiana State 
Tye ing its seventh| Indiana; Max P. Gabbert, Super-| College through th rime i 
consecutive year, is designed forl intendent, Vigo County SFhoot of METE NI ie a tnag |made to place people a ma 
top management in our local in-| Corporation; William Grimes,| G: i ti held courses which they have soug ‘a 
dustrial plants. The program is|President, Gartland Foundry;| th TOUR "4 mesg a E Chairman Lemry further points = 
| sponsored jointly by local in-/Arthur D. Hoeppner, Manager throughout the year for thei out that there may be cares 
‘+purpose of planning new where classes will be overfilled |) — 


dustry, the Department of Vo-|Bemis Bro. Bag Company; Ral- ar 
e peghnicel Adult Educa-|eigh W. Holmatedt, resilient, aad fee il forig and a waiting list might be inf Bs 
| aon in the pice County School|Indiana State College; James previous vourses. which might effect. Hasis > has. bee ni 
! e. and th; Indiana State Col-|Jenkins, Vice President, Arke- come about. Every effort is ki Great, FE outst di te 
e State Department|tex Ceramic Corporation; Fred-| made by all Pe dorset to keepig placed AN P a Dere 

a I which a | 


| of Vocational Education. i ` 
| tunate dh having a governing| Company, Inc; John Kapps An ang on the highest plane fori many different courses which}@~ 
| committee which plans the en-| Operation Man big) 2 mangis: [have been offered by the pro-| 
jtire program throughout the becari: "Club, tees eet The following plants have par-=| gram. These conference leaders | 
psa. The governing committee| Markley, Warden, United States ticipated in the program in they ell-quali-| 
i peomaored of the following:| Penitentiary; James McNaught, past: | ; 
nae emry (chairman),| Plant Manager, Indiana Gas and)  Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
ords: C eee Columbia Rec-| Chemical Corporation; Edwin C.|Company, American Latex Cor- 
se s; C. Huston Isaacs (Program| Niemeyer, Vice-President, .Love- poration, American Vitrified 
coy Director of Adult and} lace ruck Service, Inc.: M. T. 
peatiogal Gicucation, Vigo) Walton, Biochemicals Manager, 
Wi + chool Corporation; Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
istrative coe | ee) seal tion; and Charles W. Westrup, 
L , Person-} yj i A 
Me) Directot iibe Tumpane Com- Vice President, Great Atlantic 


par-| 


ithe importan 
in submitting 
[so that every effort may be 


training program. 
Aluminum Company, Arketex In appreciation of our ac- 
Ceramic Corporation, i complishments each year, 
Bro. Bag Company, Best Way, H| awards presentations have been jf 
ae pou pean iach held and frequently, group Fey x 
2 l and Pacific Tea Company. olumbia Record Club, Colum-|| meetings anu outings are : 
Plant ae anipe Benning Ir.. “ee bia Records, Division of CBS;jj) planned for our conference} 
ie Manager, Charles Pfizer Monthly Meetings. Commercial Motor Freight, Inc.|]! leaders. 
eee mG Warren C.| Monthly meetings are called|of Indiana, Commercial Solv-j]/ On October 3 the governing; 
Fea Ain coated fina. py the:chairman of the govern-|ents Corporation, Charles Pfizer) committee is sponsoring an out-| 
Mand “A <B kc ompany; Ber-)ing committee to discuss the|& Company, Inc., Dormeyerlj/ing at 6:30 p.m. at the Izaak) 
ager Bean teat be Man-|program—current needs, staff,|Industries, Eastern Express, || Walton League Cloverland Park| 
Ruel F. Burns 3 pripora pi: facilities, etc. In addition to|Inc., Frank Prox Company, inc. Clubhouse in recognition of thet 
man, the West at Pak Chair-|the course offerings, a con-|Gartland Foundry, General] fine contribution being made by {f 
Manu fact on Paper and tinuous program of teacher- Telephone Company of Indiana, $| our conference leaders, their 
1facturing Company;'training is in operation. The! Home Packing Company, Indi-Ñ| wives and the governing com- 
JET mittee and their wives. | 
Chairman Lemry states that a | 
fine program is being planned 
for this outing. The idea is af 
get-together of informal nature, | 
where all will meet, eat and en- jf 
joy the fellowship which is al- {m 
ways prevalent in the organiza-| 
tion. he 


ana Gas & Chemical, Inter-| 
national Business Machines} 
orporation, Lo-Boys Industries, | 
Inc., Lovelace Truck Service, 
nc., Lundstrom Printing Com- 
pany, Inc., McDaniel Freight 
Lines, ne ges eed 
ILines, Merchants Freight Sys- Chairman Lemry urges that => 
jtem, Midwest Body and Manu-\@@ reservations be made at the ear- 
facturing Division, Miller-Par-$| jiest moment which Mr. Hender- 
jrott Baking Company, Model {i son, Mr. Lucas or with him. 
Milk and Ice Cream Company, $} The following schedule of 
Inc, Moore-Langen Printing @ courses is offered for the fall 
and Publishing, Motor Freight 5) series: 

Corporation, Public Services MONDAY—‘“Across the Bar- 
Company of Indiana, Inc., $ gaining Table,” Charles Camp- 
Recipe Foods, Inc., Reuben H.i bell, Weston Paper and Manuw-| 
Donnelley Corporation, Smith-/M) facturing Company; “Charts and 
Alsop Paint & Varnish Com-}j Graphics—A Management Tool,” 
pany, Stran-Steel Corporation, jill John Jackson, Commercial Sol-} 
The Ohio Oil Company, The 


1 uy vents Corporation, and Tom | 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Teal) craig, Commercial Solvents Cor- 
Company, Terre Haute Malle-) poration; “C o m m u nications,” 
able and Manufacturing Com- Greydon Ley, Anaconda Alu- } 
pany, Thomson-Symon y Com-Øi minum Company; “Cost Con- 
pany, Trans-American Freight|} trol,” Malcolm Stewart, Interna- 
Lines, Inc., The Tumpane Com-: 


€ 1- i tional Business Machines Cor- 
pany, Inc., United States Peni-§j poration; “Professional Supervi- 
jtentiary, “"isking Corporation, 


sion,” Dick Ward, Stran-Steel 

Wabash F*bre Box, Westerniiii Corporation. ` | 
Tar Products Corporation, Wes- TUESDAY — “Customer and 
‘ton Paper and Manufacturing Sales Relations,” Al Harding, 
‘Company and Winslow Govern-Æ@ indiana State College, Tom 
ment Standard Scale Works, Craig, Commercial Solvents Cor-} 
Ine. =) poration, and Win Henderson, } 4 
New enrollments this fall will The Tumpane Company, Inc.; a 
bring additional trainees frome “Memory Training,” Virginia f 
new plants into our group. Reupke, Best Way, Inc., and 
During the past week, the di- Steve | Campbell, United States 
rector and co-ordinator mailed (jm P e ni tentiary, “Transportation 
pre-enrollment forms for the and Traffic Management,” Ed 
fall series of courses to the} | Niemeyer, Lovelace Truck Serv- 
| management of each participat- ice, Inc.; “Written Communica- 
ing company. Courses will begin tions,’ James Mason, Indiana 
he week of Octo 7, 1963 State College. h 
WEDNESDAY — "Leadership 
and Human Relations,” Pat 
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Liquid Carbonic Observes Diamond 
Jubilee; Founded by Local Men 


li diii ” 


| Liquid eiit Riciton? of | birthday because of the divi: 
+ {General Dynamics Corporation,|sion’s long association with the} 
the world’s largest producer of boiling industry, its oldest cts: 
carbon dioxide, celebrates its i 

seventy-fifth diamond jubilee 
anniversary Monday at the In- 
ternational Soft Drink Exposi- 
tion of the American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages which 
opens in Dallas, Tex., company 
officials. have announced. 

The A. B. C. B. show in Dal- 
las’ Market Hall was chosen by 
Liquid Carbonic for the formal 
observance of its milestone 


i One of Teire Haute’s newest industries—Modern Album of} 
' Indiana, Inc,—opened the doors of its new building Saturday tol 
the public at official dedication ceremonies attended by lead- 
ing civic, community and municipal government officials. 


Mayor Ralph Tucker, who pre- 
sided at Saturday’s traditional] "a x we 

TR. ma =e 
Th Trip, 9-4 


| ribbon-cutting ceremony, hailed 

ithe new building and the ex- 

‘panding industry as “a mark of 
(SC cei 

L e 
‘Olin Mathieson 
td td 

Chemical Firm 


progress—a great asset to our 
community.” Tucker expressed 
Purchase of the $12-million-a- 
year industrial explosives busi- 


his own personal gratitude to] 
ness of Olin Mathieson Chemi- 


the firm’s officers as well asf 
“the warm well-wishes of Terre 
peal Corporation by Commercial 
Solvents Corporation was re- 


‘Haute’s citizens.” 
` H, J. Seiler, who represented 

‘the Terre Haute Chamber of 

Miss Jean Thomas, president. | n| vealed in a joint announcement 
‘Froehlig and his son, Guyfem|>Y both companies. 
Froehlig, vice president, ar- The acquisition, which is a 


TaT pate 
LIQUID CARBONIC, as a major 
supplier of carbon dioxide t 
the soft drink industry for Bevel 
erage carbonation, has been an 
assaciate member of the A. B. 
C. D. for 42 years, almost since 
the organization was founded 
If all the carbon dioxide it pro- 
duces each year was put into 
carbonated beverages it would 
fill 120 billion bottles. 


| The division was formed as 
jthe Liquid Carbonic Acid Man- 


/13, 1888, by residents of Terre 
Haute, Ind., to produce carbon 
dioxide in a central location 


And distribute it in steel cylin- 
ders—an industry first—to the 
consumers, principally bottlers. 
+ + +55 

THE COMPANY was actually 
situated in Chicago with Jacok 
Baur of Terre Haute as its 
T president. Other founders; of 
Tithe company included Charles 
[and Oscar- Baur..and..Charies’ 
ĮMinshall, all of Terre Haute. 
The company was the first 
|manufacturer of carbon dioxide 
|gas and was also the largest 
producer of the gas for many 
years. It was also a major pro- 
ducer of soda fountains and 
similar products. 

After World War II the com- 
pany merged with the General 
Dynamics Corporation and con- 
centrated on liquid carbon di- 
(oxide, dry ice and other indus- 


‘gratulated the concern’s offi- 
cers and directors “on your con- 
‘fidence in our community.” 

“This is inspiring to me and 
to the chamber,” Seiler told 
R. A. Froehlig, chairman of 
the board, Modern Album, and 


Commerce in behalf of Joseph 
R. Cloutier, who was out of the 
es cash transaction. includes three 
manufacturing plants, a nation- 


wide marketing organization 1n- 
I cluding a warehousing and dis- 
tribution facilities, inventories 
of raw materials and finished 
| products, leases, patents and 
various other assets. The pur- 
| chase price was not disclosed. 


The business will be operated 
as the United States Powder 
Company, a division of C o m- 
mercial Solvents. 

Under terms of the purchase 
lagreement, CSC acquires Olin 
explosives plants at Marion, Ill.; 
Tacoma, Wash., and Mount 
Braddock, Pa., as well as fa- 
cilities for making primers, 
Icaps and accessories. The mod- 
ern 920-acre Ordil plant at 
Marion, built since 1956, pro- 
jduces nitric acid, nitroglycerin, 
;nitro-carbo-nitrate, d y n a mite 
and other special purpose high 
explosives. The 1,139-acre 
Mount Braddock and 595-acre 
Tacoma plants are devoted ex, 
clusively to the production of 
dynamite. 

Also included in the sale to 
‘Commercial Solvents. is Olin’s 
Airbreaker business in the 
United States. This is an ad- 
vanced mining system which 
dislodges underground coal by 
the controlled released of high- 
ly compressed air. 

“This acquisition opens im- 
| portant opportunities to Com- 
;mercial Solvents for the utiliza- 
tion of its basic position as 
nitrogen producer and its know- 
how and resources in the 
energy field,” said Maynard C.. 
Wheeler, CSC president. “An 
immediate effect is the expan- 


rived in Terre Haute Saturday 
from College Point, N. Y. | 
Attractive Structure. | 


The half-block long building 
fs located on the southwest 
corner of Thirteenth and Voor-| 
hees streets immediately south 
of the Motor Freight office and 
truck terminal. The eye-catching 
Bedford stone-fronted building 
stretches back from the corner 
some 100 yards. 

Following the ribbon-cutting 
ceremonies, several hundred 
guests toured the 30,000-square 
foot plant which houses produc- 
tion, shipping and office facili- 
ties. Richard N. Fields, plant} 
manager, and the Froehligs ac- 
companied the guests on the 
tour of the spotless plant pro- 
perty. 

Fields noted that the new 
plant more than doubles the 
space of the original Modern 
Album plant which was located 
on South Third street. He told 
touring guests that the first 
plant opened Feb. 21, 1958, 
after moving here from College 
Peint, N. Y. 

The firm manufactures rec- 
ord aibum jackets for recording 
companies in the U. S. as well 
as several foreign countries in- 
cluding Canada, the Philippines, 
nd a number of South Ameri- 
can nations. One of its major 
customers is the Terre Haute 
plant of Columbia Records. 

Modern Album employs 120 
persons. 


Wheeler said that Commer- | > 

cial Solvents’ research and dee | 
velopment program includes 
numerous projects relating to | 
the energy field. This is expect- | 
ed to be a major factor in cre | 
ating new products and services | 
for the industrial explosives 

market. R 

Sales of Commercial Solvenis | 
and consolidated subsidiaries 
for the first six months of 1963 
were $43,169,056. Sales for the 
year 1962 were $80.681,120. 

N. Harvey Collisson, presi- 
dent of Olin, said the sale of 
the in*ustrial explosives por- 
tion o` Olin’s business would 
permit greater concentration on | 
development of various other | 
products and markets in which 
Olin has a stronger position. 

He stressed that the transac- 
[tion would not affect Olin’s 
production of other associated 
l product lines at Marion and | 
| East Alton, Ill.; Peru, Ind., and 
Morgan Hill, Calif. These prod- |» 
jucts include military explo- | 


fel 
sion of Commercial Solvents sives, smokeless powder, propel- 


products and services. for the lants, jet aircraft starter cart- 


ridges, railway signalling de- a 
mining, quarrying, construction, ; ; 2 
and oil and gas drilling indus- vices, highway flares and gas $ in 
generators for missiles and 
ries © rockets ae p 


|THE 75-YEAR history has seen 
the burgeoning growth of the 
~ soft drink industry and Liquid! 

 |Carbonic’s role in it. In addi- 
ition, carbon dioxide — gas, 
‘liquid or solid—has found an 
ever broadening number `of 
daily industrial uses with 
{Liquid Carbonic pioneering in| 
{many applications. The divi-f 
jsion also plays a major role in 
jthe production of other indus-| 
itrial and medical gases and of- 
fers a complete line of equip- 
ment, accessories and supplies. 

Liquid Carbonic, headquar- 
tered in Chicago, has 77 gas 
i manufacturing plants and ware- 
house facilities in 116 cities in 
athe United States and Canada 
and has 40 gas manufacturing 
affiliates in Central and South 
America. 

> Its local office is at 541 
a North Fifth Supay 


[Pfizer Official ‘Announces 


Big Expansion at Vi 


yy. Sarer.- z 50 
AT new ea awit “be a There is an We els t link, 


(two-story structure of modern) General Collins explained, be | re. w x 
Will Bui ||design, about 90 feet wide by) |tween domestic production andi || there are about two rede Bilis peor a 
ul 1/140 feet long. It will be built}/) /the international subsidiaries of ~ ple in the free world of which . 
of structural steel and cement|) which he is vice chairman. the United States has only. 
block, with aluminum roof andj seia R about 200 million. However, hea 
|windows. An auxiliary building!) «T SHOULD BE made clear,’ | noted, the national sales are ele 
Înot shown on the architect’siii pe asserted, “that American in growing and increasing over in- T 
|drawing, reproduced in Thef yestment in foreign plants is no ternational as the diversifica | —~ 
A WStar, about 50 by 80 feet, willlil > matter of exporting jobs or tion of the company’s products as 
1 ejo : [contain refrigerator and deep | bringing in a flood of goods) | | becomes greater. Poe: hae 
| F | t app freeze storage SRE mgl manufactured abroad. To theii] UACH E Te 
Iy acl I y / Woe the tt vaccme pacMnel | contrary, we have brought noth- |THE CO-OPERATION of local i 
/ area, as well aS the auxilary)) ins in from abroad except Sabin’) | business and government lead- 
space, the general pointed out.) 472) polio vaccine manufactured, jers in aiding Pfizer grow local- 
|| will be of the latest design and) \.4 our Sandwich, England, plant. C liy is deeply appreciated, Gen- 
will incorporate the best offf “This was done,” hesadin- Me ai Collinginotéde The warm- 
Pfizer's wide experience iM tinued, “because Terre Haute| = {hearted community around Vigo 
sterile operations, was fully committed to the man- Plant is reflected, he added, in 


veterin i i || The new building, General ufacture of Salk vaccine. B | r 
| aryajvaccinps, willi start Collins said, will eventually § ; a © con by Bast A. Binning J, 


Pfizer eGo. tee ee eee raise employment here to some- (< doing the development work in» 
i eh ll thing more than 600 persons. = d bleis “bell plant manager. : 
i Announcement of the addition | However, he pointed out, it will (England we were able to getii In a decade or less, Pfizer has 
i a the complex of buildings at | be. eight to nine months in ‘japproval of both vaccines for become one of the world’s lead- 
{it SAR ant was made Thursday § building, with many employed i use in America — a situation’ |ing producers of vaccine. Dur- 
Wjnight by Gen. J. Lawton Col- : B whith otherwise, would havel Ting the past year alone, their 
| lins, U. S. A. (Ret.), Pfizer di- N Ee onMimbossibie records show, 43 million men, 
rector and vice chairman of the f cour mp ‘women and children took one 
> 6 ‘| ‘cc ~ . ae POERA N 
lIfboard, Pfizer International dur-f l inthe A Present woud tei or more dozes of Pfizer vaccines 
{fing an evening reception and et,” he a Eai it A a ri nae against either polio or influenza. 
ii dinner for local business and) necessity to have at S Al oard. The new packaging unit that 
civic leaders at the Terre Haute Many’ countries wi h RE per § will be constructed at the local 
| House. fmit the imposing o tame fe © pe is the latest achievement 
goods unless manufacturing is in a series which has continued 


4 lee eee i 
DE P oe € ‘done locally. By processing or Sans 
‘THIS NEW packaging facili- unit will be versatile enough to packaging in the various for- 0 expand Pfizer operations in ; 


ity,’ he said, “is part of our” 
peed T handle almost any kind of pack-) eign countries we can import r> 4 
company’s program for develop- , eration and is des al tiy x 
Hing a biologics operation which 28178 oper is designedjfl products made_in bulk in our! [immunology it was pointed out, 
to allow for future expansion in ——SS a a dis part. Bf therBrosd pro- ig td 


His making Terre Haute one of = i 
biologicals. T American plants, including te gram transforming the local ce ne. 


ae Sse ie 


vm 


|| BY SARAH BENCE TA 


Construction of a multi-pur- 
| pose packaging plant for bio- 
| ‘logicals, including human and 


in construction. Comp etitive || 


ids are to be received on the J 
construction. 

it + 
WITH THE construction of the 
new building, General Collins 
said, Pfizer vaccine operations 
will be consolidated. The new 


the great vaccine-producing cen- sani - -i 
Instead “Of shipping: bio Neag |Terre Haute. ‘stallation into one of the vac-j| ~ 


ters of the world. It was from} 
} Where that Pfizer's first vaccine|/ Bee eal dealer ire er i “Our world-wide offices,” he leia producing centers of the 
4 wor. 


f 
[f— that for influenza — came,| : 
Mand here that our newest vac) they will be packaged here for 
| cine against measles was de- f shipment when the new facility F aa is A ‘ bs | 
| H (veloped and produced. g ite a PURES, the general) american products. And this beginning, the year 1957 marks) — 
i His announcement came less Pointed ou jhas considerable impact on the” == in early point in Pfizer interest! 
Ii than a year after the company Biologicals produced by 5j balance of payments problem. i 
1 president and chairman of the), Pfizer, he emphasized, will be] Pigs EA sin vaccines. That year ne rind 
board, John E. McKeen, here to. developed, produced and pack- LE Es scientists accepted and the fin 
Mi gedicate anew ndt- million dol-Ÿ| -aged at Terre Haute. And, hef ~ LAST YEAR, dividends of $ ings and conclusions of Dr. Al- | 
| lar plant for the manufacture of added, “we are looking forward "million were returned from eu bert Sabin, who believed he 
fii fumaric acid by organic synd to the date when th ill be (Pfizer Sales overseas. Adding _» could produce an effective oral — - 
| thesis and telling of another adi £ lf A ere wit be Misales to our subsidiaries abroad, | polio vaccine. A grant helped 
ry } Additional facilities at the local [ffl nus royalties and service fees, ik 
| structed a¢ the focal Reeda plant. Pfizer International Subsidiaries 
iy “completion of these facilities’ 
Iwill make Terre Haute the vac- 
M] cine center of the world.” That 
"was last Dec. 4. ‘ 
fan) ee 
MIEARLIER YESTERDAY Gen- 
eral Collins*visited the new site! 
i ai maiten sat ea bovine rhinotracheitis vaccine. ie 
i act Y, “On a world-wide basis,” Gen-| 
ti Harry Brentlinger, president of|) 
Mithe Vigo Eon Board of Com- K Diol of the largest producers of} 
MM missioners: Mayor’ Balph- Tuck iologicals.” He noted that his 
er and John K. Lamb, executive company produced vaccines for!” 
(ivice president of the Terre humans at Terre Haute and! 
Haute Chamber of Commerce.| Sandwich, England, and had ad-{ 
The three Pfizer officials at that ditional facilities for veterinary and rapidly became one of the) 
time outlined the design of the) Vaccines in Texas, England, = - Margest suppliers of this pro- 
Mimodern facility to be con- Chile, Mexico, Argentina an die sa " - ae » duct. 
) I structed. Brazil. A modern new unit also y ; ee + ha 
z i . 


it as 


concluded, “thus maintain mar-"—— 
kets for United States goods, gt 
create a growing demand for | 


+ + + 
PFIZER vaccines for human} 
use include those for polio- in- 
fluenza and measles. Veterinary |"! 
products include rabies, hogi 
cholera and canine distemper; 
vaccine, fowl pox and infectious 
blackleg bacterin, Newcastle)” 


+ + + 

N 1958 vaccine production at 
Vigo plant was launched as Ce 
[Pfizer was licensed to manu-! ~ 
facture a monovalent Asian! ~ zi 
influenza vaccine. Later in thei 
year polyvalent types A and B, = 
jcontaining four virus strains, e 
iwere licensed and marketed. > 
-For the 1963-64 Winter season, 

» jtwo new virus strains have been ~ 

_ added to the vaccine, making a 


Pfizer & Co., Inc., at a rate of) > 
$40 million a year.” 

Pfizer International is re- 
sponsible, he pointed out, for 
the employment of about 120 
persons at the Vigo Plant alone. 
4| Therefore, he noted, the inter-| 
national aspect is not taking 
jobs away from the United |) 
| States, but rather adding them. 
Jobs locally will step us as sales 
T abroad step up as time goes on. 
While the international sales 
“ifor a while were exceeding the |" 
sales in the United States, they 
should, the general claimed fort 


P| 


similar facility then being con- 
are returning dollars to Chas. 
}| biologicals production manager; | eral Collins said, “Pfizer is now!l 


otal of six. 


By 1959 Vigo was making i -- 
z high-potency Salk polio vaccine 


[ISSUE CULTURE-—Living cells are grown for propagation of viruses used in making vac- 


cines. Technicians at the biologics production center of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., work E 


~ 


Pfizer last year became the 
first United States company to 
be licensed to produce the! 
| Sabin oral polio vaccine, pro- | 
duction being in England. 
| _ This past March, Pfizer was | 
licensed to produce a_ killer- { 
virus measles vaccine after sev- 
eral years of research and test- 
in,. The company scientists are 
continuing work on a live mea- 
sle vaecine and it is expected 
eventually it also will be pro- 
duced locally. j 

Meanwhile, clinical studies 
| {have suggested that a combina- 

‘tion of killed and live measles 
vaccine would be very effective, 


\tain undesirable effects. 

Cost of production of phar- 
maceuticals, General 
stressed, lies in the research. 
For every $1 of dividend paid 
by the company, $1 is spent on 
research and in the develop- 
ment of new drugs. Before the 
Sabin oral vaccine for polio 
was perfected, he noted as an 
example, 44,000,000 doses were}; 


| while virtually elminating cer-| i 


discarded by the British and} 


United States governments. 
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 |gens and antisera for reference! 


“|W. Holmstedt, president, Indi- 


‘Logan, president, 


« , es a ar 


7 ‘ 
OTHER 


ve r 
RESEARCH programs| P 
in immunology are going for-| _ 

ward here at Pfizer’s biologies 7 
research center, including that) 47 
on development of vaccines for | SO 

a number of respiratory infec- Race 
tions, including the common it He me 
cold. There are additional proj-| 
ects on infectious hepatitis and! 
the development of viral anti-|_ 


standards. Pfizer’s program did] 


dedicated, it was pointed out) ~ ee 
by company officials, to con- ae 


tinual expansion of preventing! E 

disease by immunology. -£ 
Guests at the Thursday night) — 

reception and dinner in addition} 


“ito those with General Collins 
l earlier yesterday were: Joseph 


R. Cloutier, president of the f 
Chamber. of Commerce; Dr. R.F 


ana State College; Dr. John A. |e 
Rose Poly- a 

technic Institute; Dr. paul A of 

Muse, chairman, department of) o 


«a 


| \Marshall. , 
` |tional Bank of Terre Haute; 


business, I. S. C.; Leonard B.| 
president, First Nal 0 7 


 \Everett J. Acree, executive di- ee 


o eur 


Taxpayers’ Associationi — 
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under condtions of strictest sterility as they fill special flasks with a nutrient fluid in 
which live cells will grow. The cells multiply under incubation to form tissue cultures 
which are then seeded with measles virus and incubated again. Large quantities of virus 
are grown in this way and used to produce Vaccines against the disease. 


mate a. 
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‘and the firm, the co-operation b 
Y ET land friendship extended the 
oy ‘firm, and the mutual affection 
“As jexisting between it and the 
- S community instead of a placid | 
| F ie acceptance. 
i Keating also noted the loyalty 
| ; _of the personnel from the area, 
i — [their willingness to work an 
the interest shown in the com 
|pany’s interest. He paid tribute 
jalso to John R. Kapps, director 
of operations locally. 

“It is a rare privilege to se 
in one’s lifetime,” Wunderman 
declared, “something happen 
such as the Columbia Record 
Club; to see it grow from an 
idea to fruition and then grow 
to a size that is really a phenom- 
enon. In less than nine years 
has grown to be the world’s 
largest record club serving)! 
‘more than 2,000,000 members 
ur times as large as the other 


” 
% 
L 


t- 


th 


the relationship 


firm’s happy association wi 


Terre Haute, 


e local 


international 
and general 


ory 


The remarkable story of the 


Columbia Record Club — how 
New York, were 


principal guests of th 


rom a well-guarded se- 
mbia Records e 

members of the Adver- 
f Terre Haute and! 


president 


idea to an 
giant—was recounted Wednes- 


day night to a group of Terre 
Hauteans gathered at Colum- 
Lester Wunderman, president 
of the direct mail advertising 
Wunderman, who heads t he 
New York firm of Wunderman, 
More than 120 persons attend- 
ed the reception and dinner in 
Praise For Community. 
Commendation for the com- 
munity also came from C. F: 


agency which handles all ad- 


Continued On Page 2, Col. 4. 


bia’s plant on North Fruitridge 
avenue: 

ing of plant supervisory em-; 
took tours of the manufacturing) 


and club facilities. 
Keating, Columbia Record Club 


invited guests from the commu-} 
the plant cafeteria and many 
vice 

manager, who remarked on the 
existing between the community 


Columbia operation at a mee 
nity. 


mendous role Terre Haute hasi 
Ricotta and Kline, Inc., and a 


the history of the project and 
played in the story. 


in less than nine years it has 
vertising for the club, detailed 
spoke particularly of the ire- 


grown f 

cret 

group of Colu 
ecutives from 
ployes, 

tising Club o 


ia 


dent of Wunderman, Ricotta and 


jlargest club, the Book-of-the{f 


dS 


Recor 


Month Club.” 


Since its formation, it has} 
had 7,850,000 members andy 
given away more than 53,000,-| 
000 records. “This seems fan-| 
tastic,” he stated, “but it has 
profited even with such a ‘give 
away.’ Of every $10,000,000 
spent by the public on records 
in 1963, $1,000,000 was with the} 
Columbia Record Club.” | 

Mail Service Heavy. | 

He noted that there were! 
23,900,000 packages handled byl 
the postal branch at the plant 
nd $3,500,000 spent-in-postage. | 
The payroll has grown from| 
{$1,000,000 when the plant was} 
located here in 1957 to $3,800,-! 
DO in 1963, only counting full-! 
time employes. The Club pur-/ 
shases $2,300,000 from suppli- 
ers in the area each year, he 
noted j 

Retail sales of records have} 
increased despite record clubs,| 
he noted. The salés in the whole 
industry in 1955, the year of 
the Columbia Record Club's in-| 
ception, were $200,000,000 andi 
the past year $600,000,000. De-i 
lvelopment of the LP record, 
which is light and durable 
Tenough to ship by mail has 
helped with the club’s phenom- 
Penal growth. 

Success factors, he pointed 
Tout, are the artists, the value 
‘given, the bonus plan, credit, 
Wiconvenience, service, variety 
pjoffered, and promotion. 
"| In looking into the future. 
after showing a slide history of 
ithe advertising developed for} 
ithe club, he saw the club be-i 
f coming different and larger due 

to the 5,000,000 new phono- 

‘igraphs produced each year and 

the 4,000,000 young people ma- 

turing each year 
Welcomed By Tucker. 
Mayor Ralph Tucker web 
© comed the New York visitors to 
T ifthe city and expressed the com- 
S ||munity’s appreciation to Colum- 
—obia for its economic contribu- 
—jtion here and its worldwide 
= [publicity for Terre Haute. 
>f Also here from New York 
— lwere Seymour Gartenberg, vice 
president in charge of planning, 
inancial analysis and opera- 


Photo by Martin. 


odfrey of the Ad 


ctor of operations here. 


al manager of Columb 


ire 


is and Miss Marge G 
Lester Wunderman, presi 


dent and gener 


ia 


Club, C. F. Keating, vice presi 


Record Club 


John Avel 


’ 


ing agency, and John Kapps, d 


lumb 


„ advertis 
(i 


O 


analysis and operation 


Kline, Inc 


financial 


ing, 


nt were, from left—Mayor 


dent for plann 


vice presi 


Ciub of Terre Haute Wednesday night. 


ials from New York were guests of the 
In this group at a reception held at the pla 


IC 


ising 


Seymour L. Gartenberg, 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB off 
local plant and the Advert 


= -5 tions; Act Kindler, national di- 
o ; “irector wareliouse distridu- 
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V UNeMICalS 
Are Reviewed 
y McMillan 


i B 
Vast changes in Commercial) 


Solvents Corporation over the 
40 years since its inception 
have resulted in an operation 


pe 


barely resembling the original. 


The scope of changes in the en- 


tire chemical industry has dras: wy 
tically changed its complexion. ay 


too. 


The nature of the changes P 


and what brought them about 
were explained Tuesday to 
members of Rotary Club by Dr. 
Graham McMillan, vice presi- 


dent of research and develop- 


ment at Commercial Solvents. 


Today, Dr. McMillan said, 


CSC’s products, services, mar 
kets, processes and raw mate 


rials are different from thosel 


of just 20 years ago. Today’s' 
business reaches into markets 
where the company did not par- 


ticipate to any measurable ex-|on research and development, 
tent 10 to 15 years ago—manu- for the best way for the in- 
| | facture and sale of fertilizer.idividua] company to shape its 


| growth promoting vitamins and 
antibiotics for domestic animals, | 
‘resins for adhesives and sur- 
í face coatings, carbon black and 
i other chemicals for the rubber 
$ industry, ete. 

|! To illustrate the rapid 
I change and diversification in 
‘the chemical.industry. fourth, 
Jargesttmhanufacturing industry 


own situation is to create some- 
thing new whose impact on the 
company, on the industry and 
even on the economy may be 
significant. 

Locally, the vice president 
said, the CSC people who wor 
in research and developmen 
work on plant foods, explosives 
and propellants and raw matej 


onic Researd 


Develops 


Process at Davis Gardens 


rib 
By JACK HUGHES 


Sonic research, launched here 


at Davis’ Gardens about five | 


years ago in connection with an 
improved tomato plant pollina- 
tion program and equipment, 
and continued by an interna- 
tionally known Ohio research 
firm, has resulted in special 
equipment now being tested at 
the local greenhouse. 


O. Keith Owen Jr., president |i 
of the J. W. Davis Company, | 


whose 35-acre greenhouse is 
said to be the largest of its 
type in the world, said he be- 
gan thinking of the possible 
use of sonic vibrations for to- 
mato pollination on hearing re- 
ports of high frequency sound 
waves used in cleaning various 
materials by shaking particles 
loose from the material being 
cleaned. 


result, a “high - intensity 
whistle,” is now being used for 
the first time in a pollination) 
program from the beginning of 


the season and its effectiveness 

will be measured by the crop 

due the latter part of July. 
The “whistle” which blows 


jat 10,000 cycles per second 
jdrew attention from Fortune 
‘magazine which carries a de- 
scription and the picture which 
Becompariet this article in the 
|February issue under the fea- 
ture, “Products & Processes.” 


Control Sound Waves 


Owen described the equip- 
‘Ment and its use as he likened 
this use of the principal of 
“resonant frequencies” to the 
legend of the great tenor, En- 


ico Caruso, breaking cham- 


pagne glasses with only the] 
sound of his powerful voice. In} 
that case, the resonant fre-| 
quency of the glass, the fre- 
quency at which the glass would 
vibrate, caused the glass to 
shake itself to pieces. 


In greenhouses the one thing {f 


they don’t want to do is break| 
glass. Part of the research there- 
was to determine the re- 


men, in tomato plants. | 
whistle,” carefully tuned 


to that frequency, is carried by | 


the Workman at a slow walk! 
between rows of plants. The| 
sonic waves, over 100 times the 
intensity of sound waves de-| 
livered by radios and loudspeak- 
ers in common use, cause the 
sacs to rupture releasing the 
pollen to fall to the pistil of} 
each plant. Owen noted that the 
bloom of the plant, which has a | 
different resonant frequency, 


tic fibers. The 
d in the study 


in the county, the speaker dis-|rials for ; 
| cussed the manufacture of am-jalso are i 
monia and its wide use in many ae N 
$ \ fields. of nutritiona’ ‘requirements of 
~ Ammonia Vital Product. poultry, feeder cattle and 
| “Without ammonia our pro Swine, the needs of the rubber 
| ductivity as regards corn, cot industry for better reinforcing 
| ton and other important agri agents, the needs of the adhe- 
jcultural products would bc Sives industry and surface coat- 
| greatly diminished,” Dr. Me ings industry. 
J Millan said. “Without it the “The company’s major prob- 
shape of the space industry anc lem with research and develop- 
ğ| its hardware would be altered ment,” Dr. McMillan declared, 
, So would the shape of indus “is not whether it is effective 
l| tries such as coal mining andand practical for the company, 
$| construction which depend orbut how to make it still more 
|| explosives. The manufacture oleffective. how to put it in bet 
{ nylon fabrics, acrylic fibers, ad-ter focus, how to afford stil 
i peas fop plywood and particle more.” 
i board, milamine resins which Dr, McMillan, who lives i 
go ae wane would beverre Haute. was introduced 
aed if ected if not elimi-py Jack Thrasher, January pro 
¡nated it ammonia were not gram committeeman. 
l available. —= 
6 More than six million tons 
Gof ammonia are produced each 
year in the United States to- 
day, approximately 12 times 
| that produced 20 years ago, Dr. 
McMillan said noting that this 
{ represents about $1 billion 
I worth of goods for which there 
was no market 20 years ago. 
Stresses Research. 


It is because of this constant- 
“ly changing climate that the 
«\chemical industry has been so 
‘Firmly convinced of the value 

pf research and development, 
Dr. McMillan told his audience. 

mmercial Solvents. spends a 
) \try high percentage of its 
i ye income before taxes 


B 
ane 


doesn’t. even move when the | 
pollen erupts from the stamen. 

Four rows ef plants, covering 
about one-tenth of an acre, are|| 
involved in the current test. The 
instrument is said to be ef- 
fective in a range of about four 
feet and can therefore attend to 
the pollination of several plants 
at once as it is carried slowly 
down the rows. | 

Other plants, in the conven-} 
tional pollination program, must 
be touched at each cluster of 
blooms with an electric vibrat- 
ing probe which frees the pol- 
len. The Davis’ Gardens execu- 
tive observed that current pol-{ 


lination procedues account for} 


about 30 per cent of labor costs 
and that the new equipment, 
if it proves effective, may be 
an important advance in pro- 
duction economy. 

| Owen said further that, al-! 
though no danger has been dis- 
covered to exist for the worker 
using the “whistle” in normal 
operation, the equipment in- 
cludes a specially designed pair 
of earmuffs to be worn while 
the unit is operated. RN, 


oe 


Weston Paper and Manufac 
turing Company along with its 
Wabash Fibre Box Division will 
be the recipient of the 1964 
community salute at the eighth 
annual salute dinner sponsored 
by the Terre Haute Advertising 
Club and the Terre Haute 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Feb. 18 dinner which will 
be limited to 350 guests is to be 
held in the Mayflower Room of 

he Terre Haute House. It will 
be the principal feature of the 
local observance of National Ad- 
ivertising Week, Feb. 17-22. 

Weston Paper is one of the 
city’s oldest industries. It was! 
founded in 1893 in Greenfield 
and was moved to Terre Haute 
lin 1899. In addition to the Terre 
| Haute mill, the company also 
operates a paperboard mill at 
|St. Mary’s, Ohio. In 1945 Weston 


acquired the stock of Wabash 
Fibre which was operated as a 
wholly owned subsidiary until 
1949 when the two merged. 
Since then the Wabash Division 
has erected plants at Chicago 
and Fort Wayne. 

Principal speaker at the event į 


past president of the Fibre Box į 
Association and currently assist- 
ant to the president of Weston 
Paper with offices in Chicago. 
He will discuss “The - History į 
and Development of the Corru- 
gated Box and Its Place in the 
National Economy.” 

The Ad Club also will make = 
its third annual “Advertising 
Man of the Year” award. 

John K. Lamb, Chamber exec- 
utive vice president, and Larry 
Denning, director of advertising! 
for Smith-Alsop Paint and Var- ¥ 
nish Company, are co-chairmen 
of the salute dinner. 
Reservations for the dinner 


| may be made at the Chamber 


office, C-2391. Tables of eight 
may be reserved by companies 
or groups. 


will be Norbert G. Rennicke, $ 


jintendant, was still on the job! 


De) 

The Midland “eMatihaster) 
Bakeries ceased baking opera- 
ions at the 535-545 N. 8th St. 
plant last Friday, company of- 
icials confirmed Monday. 

Sources close to company per- 
sonnel said at least 100 em- 
ployes previously working in the 


In addition, drivers of 
ucks which carried plant prod- 
cts to outlets throughout Terre: 

Haute, Vigo County and the 
Wabash Valley are also affected. | 


“Bread was even shipped by 


\semi-trailer vehicles out of the 


erre Haute plant at various 
imes,” the spokesman said, in 
commenting on the local indus- 

of the past. 

Associates of the Vigo County 

abor Council said employes of 
he firm were affiliated with 
Bakery Local 372 of Indianapo- 
lis as are those of the Miller- 
Parrott Baking Company at 
Seelyville. 

Toastmaster products are now 
being shipped into the Terre 
Haute area from the Midland 
Bakeries installation at Peoria, 
Ill., it was said. 


Everett Dewey, plnt super- 


fonday “maintaining equip- | 
nent” and the Bakery Surplus 
Store located in the North} 
Eighth Street plant was also} 


still in operation under the 
management of Russ Werner, 
ailable information indicated. 


ss Fie Pilkbu qe 


Clearance the former 


Home iaa seagate plant; 


ruins at 400 N. Ist St. was be- 


gun Monday preparatory to ar-f 


rival of the Pillsbury Company 
in Terre Haute. 


The new industry will oc- 
cupy the area and operate a 


production operation in the for-: 
{ mer American Can Company 
1 building which is on adjacent 


property. 


Melvin Sanders of Modern} 


Welding and Boiler Works, 399 
N. Fruitridge Ave., said his 
firm knocked down the smoke 
stack Monday under a sub-con- 
tract with the general demoli- 
tion contractor, White Excavat- 
ing Company of Clinton. 
White personnel said heavy 
wrecking equipment was being 
moved onto location Tuesday to 
begin total clearance of the for- 


mer meat packing plant late! 


Tuesday or early Wednesday 
morning. 

Last Oct. 30, Pillsbury an- 
nounced it would locate a por- 
tion of its production operation 
in Terre Haute but to date has 
not disclosed the specific prod- 
uct or products to be produced. 

Terre Haute businesses, in- 


sarai 


Maa) x. 


~nt 


ET AVENTE 


S aT A 
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dustries and individuals contrib- f 
uted $25,000 through a Terre 
Haute Chamber of Commerce-{ 


demolition and clearance proj- 


A ect as a goodwill gesture toward 


Pillsbury. 


=| sponsored drive to finance the) 


It has been estimated that 


| several hundred persons will 
ultimately be employed in the) 
| industry. 


= 


+ 


A new truck terminal, garage, 
and office building, costing 
over $300,000, will be built for 
Best-Way of Indiana, Ine. on 8] 
12-acre tract on North 13th St. 
across the street from the Allis!— 
Chalmers plant. This announce-[= 
ment was made Wednesday byj— 
‘heodore Bauer, Jr., president of} 


i 


Best-Way, and John T. Newli 
vice president of Newlin-John- 
son Co., Inc. 


The new terminal will prot. 


vide loading facilities for 24 


trucks at one time. It also will]— 


have a 10,000 square foot 


garage for servicing Best-Way’sh- 


fleet of equipment. Between the 
terminal area and the garage 
area will be a two-story section 
of the building with -offices on 
the second floor and parts de- 
partment and drivers rooms on 


the first floor. The offices will 


4 
4 
j 


J 


be those of the Terre Haute 
terminal personal, the office of 
Theodore Bauer Jr., president, 
and the operating department 
-upervisory staff. 

Bauer stated that about 150} 
trucks will be dispatched eacht 


day from the new terminali 


Best-Way of Indiana, Inc. owns}! 


, and operates 600 units of road} 


equipment. The primary main- 
tenance and service area for} 


these 600 units will be at the 
new garage. 


Use Latest Design 
The new terminal was de- 


signed by Jack R. Wood, en- 
\gineer with Newlin-Johnson De-| 


T velopment Co.. Ine. 


visited new terminals in Chica- 


Wood) 


-09, Louisville, and Indianapolis|— 


and worked closely with the 
officials of Best-Way to design 

hat will be one of the most 
modern and efficient terminals 


in the midwest. Newlin-Johnsén 


Development Co., Inc. will be 
general contractors for the new 


terminal. 
The new terminal is a pre- 
sengineered steel structure that 


‘is manufactured locally by the 


4Stran-Steel Corporation 
supplied through its local 
anchised agent, Progressive 

i Apes td 


= 


and) 


y “4 Const. & Engr. Co., Inc. Verni 


a 


G. Potter, president of this firm 
lis both proud and pleased with 
‘their participation in this ne 
‘project, which was made pos 


+ 


This is an artist’s draw- 


ing of the new $300,000 terminal of Best-Way of Indiana, 
Inc., Terre Haute-based trucking firm. The pre-engineered 


Stran-Steel building is to be 


the former Allis-Chalmers plant. 


is the terminal area and on 
Between the two is a two-stor 


located on N. 13th St. opposite 
The section on the left 
the right is the garage area. 
y section housing offices. parts’ 


department and drivers’ rooms. 


k | 
by the owner, builder and sup-| proving the old buildings anc 
plier in designing this ultra-| making them available for lease 


modern terminal. 
stated that this installation was 
a good indication of the desire 
and effort by the people of our 
city for the economie growth 
and continuing prosperity for 
Terre Haute. 
Former Mine Property 
Í The land on which the 
“terminal is to be constructed 
sis a part of the former Saxton 
‘ Mine property. There were 340 


acres of land in the total tract. 


‘The land is being sold by 
-Newlin-Johnson Co., Inc. Cain 
Brothers Trucking Company 
purchased the tract immediately 
‘west of the Best-Way terminal 
2site last year. The Cain firm 
utilizes the former Saxton 
Mine buildings for its opera- 
tions. The north portion of the 
total tract, which was the 
former Grasselli Chemical Co. 
plant, was purchased last year 

ocal i fho are im- 


He further 


to industry. 


Another unique feature of thd 
Best-Way Terminal is the com{ — 


plete electrical system, whic 
was designed and laid out by 
ithe engineering and drafting de} 
partments of Potter Elec. Engr) 
& Const. Co., Inc. The output 
[from this high quality but eco 
nomic system provides for maxi 
imum operating efficiency at al 
hours of the day and night. The 
distribution and flow of freight 
can be handled under idea 
lighting conditions both inside 
and outside the terminal. Com- 
bined with pleasant office light- 
ing, this entire electrical instal- 
lation will provide up to date! 
performance. F i 
The new Best-Way terminal 
will be owned by North Acres 
Development Co., Inc., and) 
leased to Best-Way under a long 
term lease. North Acres Devel- 
opment Co., Inc., was organized 
hy local investors for the pur- 
pose of building this terminal. | 
yrl Wilkinson of Dix, Dix, Pat- 
ick & Ratcliffe is handling the 
egal work. The financing was 
arranged by Newlin - Johnson 
Co.. Inc. 
The present plans of Best- 


Way are that the offices of J. C| 


sible entirely through the Terre 
Haute facilities. Potter) 
particularly noted the outstand-) 
ing confidence and co-operation 


4Birchler, executive vice presi 

jdent; J. B. Gibbons. secretary- 

treasurer, and those of the ac- 

counting, sales, traffic, ane 
aims departments will remai 

À their present location at 7-E 
dows Center. 


a 
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Water is 


Blamed 


“By EULETA TURNER 


_ Unless something is done to assure a continuous, palatable 

and unsmelling water supply in thet city of Terre Haute, the 
Quaker Maid Food Company plant may be forced to relocate 
elsewhere, Mayor Ralph Tucker declared in his regular biv 
monthly press conference Thursday. | 


The Mayor’s declaration was a 
statement. from The Great At- 
lanti & Pacific Tea Company’s 
officials. It carried a further 
disclosure that the city chief 
executive has made a second re- 
quest with the Public. Service 
Commission of Indiana for if 
to enter the case. 

“I have been informed by L.i 


P. Davis, president of the Quak-/) 


er Maid Division of the) 
A&P company, that the return) 
i this week of the city water sup- 
ply to the same smelling con-| 
dition has forced another shut- 
T down of some of the plant’s pro-| 
4 | 
Mayor Tucker said the presi-! 
dential communication to his of- 
fice noted that the matter has| 
been turned over to the com- 
pany’s legal department and un- 
less some assurance of an odor 
free, pleasant tasting water sup- 
ply can be received draste 
|measures may be necessary. 
Takes Issue with Company 
The mayor took issue with the 
Terre Haute Water Works’ con- 
tention that leaves and algae 
in the Wabash River are insuf- 
ficient reasons for the unsavory] 
taste and odorous condition of 
the water supply. j 


He labeled the water com- < 


pany’s equipment as “40 years 
old and not in any sense of the 
word modern and equipped to! 
igive good water to the city of 


Terre Haute.” which he said in- 


Í volves some 20.000 homes plus 


hundreds of commercial estab- f 


lishments, school, hospital, etc. 
“Other cities are 
along the river so why is the 
situation noted just here in 
f Terre Haute? They (the Water 
Company) have failed miser- 


bly to do anything about the!) 


Situation; they have not kept up 
with modern trends,” the mayor 
pinpointed in explaining “the 
untenable position” in which 
President Davis said his com- 
pany has been placed. 

In answer to the questioning, 
Tucker said: “I am asking the 
PSC for an immediate fieid 
hearing, an emergency hearing! 


located% 


and investigation here in Terre| 
Haute” in his request. for re- 
i consideration of the state com- 
mission’s previous refusal to 
consider the case. 
| The city has held that, since 
|the water utility operates on a 
public service commission, the 
PSC has the right to enter the 
case. 
Receives No Assurance 
Tucker said the utility of- 
ficials give no assurance whe 
the water situation will retur 
lto normal, nor haw long it will 
remain so. Quaker Maid was 
i forced to shut down last year 
and recalled huge amounts of 
already processed food from 
stores throughout the eastern 
half of the nation as a result 
lof the unsatisfactory water 
supply, Tucker recounted. 
Edwin H. Melvin jr.. general 
manager of the North Fruit-, 
ridge Ave. plant, said between | 
80 and 90 employes were laid! 
off Wednesday when the labo- 
watory and testing department | 
detected the water trouble re- 


Jeurrance. He said the lay off 
will continue until the water 
supply is returned to normal 
and production can be resumed. 

Concerning the 
odor and blight, which returned 
to plague properties in the 
southwest area of the city this 
week and stretch into northern 
‘areas not heretofore affected, 
Í Mayor Tucker said federal Air: 
|Pollution Control board  of-| 
 ficials are still in the city and! 


“I have assurance that they| 
will find the cause, report their] 
findings to me and we will cor-| 


promised. He discounted the 
possibility of smoke being ai 
part of the trouble, noting “this! 
is a chemical problem.” 

1f state and federal recom- 
nendalions advise establish- 
ment of an air pollvtion control 
board, the requirement will be] 
met but there is nothing def- 


inite on this issue at the pres-! 


ent, he advised. 
Concerning the - apparently 
imminent exchange of 70 acres 
Jof Paul Cox Airport property 
d the Vigo County School 
Wiley High School 
Mayor Tucker said 
the city plans to utilize the Wi- 
ley gymnasium for some sort 
Jof community recreation center. 
| He expressed the opinion that 
he transaction on the airport 
property, appraised at $350,000, 
and the school property, ap- 
praised at $300,000, will be con- 
“in a matter of a few 


mysterious $ 


were joined by two other medi- | 
Tcal representatives Wednesday.’ 


rect the siluation, the mayor)” 


Asked what the city plans iof 
do about funds with which to 
make a planned traffic survey,@ 
since the Stale Board of Ac- 
counts ruled that the anticipat-; 
ed $20,000 expenditure would! 
have to be repaid by Dec. 31 
if taken from the parking meter 
fund, the mayor said: 

“It will require councilmanic 
action. An ordinance will be 
introduced to take the money: 
from the parking meter fund; 
but it will be transferred from 
accounts already budgeted | 
(under the fund) and 1 think 
we will meet our problem.” 

He explained that the survey 
metered offstreet parking facili- 
ty on the Wiley school property, 
the information to be used to 
prove feasibility and need for! 
such a parking area to interest- 
ed purchasers of bonds, the 


means by which the parkingi ; 


area would be financed. 
New Parking Vital 


He stated further that thef 
downtown business district pays 
one-third of all taxes in the 
city and added that offstreet 
parking facilities are necessary 
if the business climate is to! 
progress. 

If private enterprise does noti 
move to provide the incentive 


toward business expansion, the} 


ity must assume the role to pro- } 
tect the business world invest- 
ment and its anticipated future 
building along the avenue and 
adjoining streets. 

Relative to a recent City 
Council action which would 
have assured spectators a three- 
minute hearing on any issue 
before the Common Council. 
Tucker said such an act would 
have made an almost impossible? 


Í situation in council sessions. 


Acknowledging the right of 
the citizen to be heard, the 


Mayor said this has always been | 


permitted and encouraged but 
to assure every person present 
three minutes on every issue 
could extend council sessions in 
four and five hour periods on | 
a given subject. 

As a concluding note, he an- 
nounced that an outstanding 
program of events is being 
planned in honor of the Junef 
14-16 visit of Mayor Shigetaka 


Aoki and his party from Tad 
jjimi. Terre Haute's sister city} 


in Japan. 


Thursday morning communi- 


cations were received from th 
Counsel General of Japan, Gov 


ernor Matthew Welsh and Inii 


‘diana Senators R. Vance Hartke 


and Birch E. Bayh Jr. at the 


City Hall concerning the visit.¢ 


Floats that appeared in the 
Indianapolis 500-Mile Race pa- 
rade in the pre-Memorial Dav 


week will come here. A meet- 


ing and press conference in 


which the mayor, Chamber of} 


ommerce President Forest 
| r and C. of C. executive 
ice president John K. Lamb. 
disclose the full Tajimi 
visit program to be announced 
shortly. the mayor added. 


as Corporation Has 


, rowth for 100 Years 


‘ERITOR’S NOTE: This is the sixth of a series of articles to be published in the Sunday 
Tribune-Star to acquaint readers with industries in our area. The articles are prepared in 
co-opeation with industry staffs and the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce. A different in- 
dustry will be featured each Sunday. 


The Terre Haute Gas Corporation and its predecessors have been in continuous operation 

for more than 100 years. Unfortunately we have no glamorous pictures to show either of 
lant or product. At the present the company’s product is produced hundreds of miles from 

Bee and transported by underground piping from there to Terre Haute and then to the 


ultimate consumer. 


As a matter of fact the prod- 
uct is practically odorless and 
invisible so that they do inject 
an odorant into all gas as an 
dentification measure. Orig- 
inally the gas was coal gas 
manufactured in Terre Haute. 
Then later a kind of oil was 
tried known as the Archer Proc- 
ess, but it was not too suc- 
cessful. Then came water gas 
and in 1917 coke oven gas was 
purchased until 1951 when na- 
tural gas was introduced. By 
1953 it was completely changed 
over from 570 BTU manufac- 
tured gas to 1,000 BTU natural 
gas. 


Terre Haute received its city 
charter in 1853. It had a popu- 
lationof 4,000. Railroads were 
only one year old and the canal 
was in its final days. 

In the earliest days, Terre 
Haute was an industrial com- 
munity. From the beginning it 
was industrial and not agricul- 
tural, Early trade followed the 
river, Then the canal was built 
which was surplanted by rail- 
roads and to which Chauncey 
Rose was identified. Coal min- 
ing was developed about the 
turn of the century. 

The first river streamer 
řeached Terre Haute in 1822 


gas meters. is found that peak-day sales 
1869—8 miles of mains—575|were between two and two and 
gas meters, one-half million cubic feet. 
1871—14 miles of mains—800/Terre Haute Gas Corporation 
gas meters. converted its distribution sys- 
1914100 miles of m a ins— tem at Brazil and Clinton to 
9,000 gas meters, straight natural gas in 1951,and 
1925—149 miles of m a i nms—|in the winter of 1952-53, its peak- 
14,400 gas meters. ; day sale jumped to 7,264,000 
1963—363 miles of mains— cubic feet. By the winter of 
22,461 gas meters. i 1954-55, peak-day deliveries by 
Brazil was served with gas the Terre Haute distributor 
from Terre Haute since were 13 million cubic feet, and 
after the original coal gas tilby the winter of 1963-64, they 
operated there by H. R. Page had grown to more than 48 mil- 
and W. M. Eaton since 1901 a cubic feet. 
then was completely worn Dut.| In the winter of 1964-65, Terre 
Population of Brazil was n Haute Gas Corporation esti- 
about 8,700 and in 1960 8,853, |mates that its peak-day sales 
Clinton has had gas since 1929 to its more than 22,600 cus- 
and at thal time Clinton had a tomers will amount to over 55 
population of 8,000. In 1920, it| million cubic feet. 
was 10,962 and in 1960, the pop-| The Terre Haute Gas Cor- 
ulation was 5,843. poration has a coke-oven pro- 
In 1902, the company had in-/pane gas peak shaving plant of 
stalled 3,597 meters throughout/9,000,000 cubic feet per day ca- 
the city and delivered 131.7 mil-|Pacity. This plant makes an in- 
lion cubic feet of gas. By t terchangeable gas with natural 
the city had 13,422 gas meters gas to assist in the supply of 
and used 514.8 million cubic/gas on peak-day requirements. 
feet of gas. In 1926, the Citiz The company is vitally inter- 
Gas and Fuel Company became|tested in developing un- 
the Indiana Gas Company. It|derground gas storage facilities. 
was 15 years later, 1941, that|Such facilities, in which natural 
change of ownership brought|gas can be placed for use in 
another change of name to periods of peak demand, will 


and by 1838 as many as 800/present Terre Haute Gas Cor-|be highly beneficial to both the 
streamers came here from New|poration. _ |company and to the customers. 
Orleans, St. Louis, Cincinnati} With a service area of 90,000, We quote from “Underground: 
and Pittsburgh. Trade up andlincluding Terre Haute and the|Storage of Natural Gas in Indi- 
down the river built the founda-|smaller nearby cities of Brazil,|ana’’ by T. A. Dawson and G. 
tion of a lasting growth. Clinton, West Terre Haute a jE Carpenter, Indiana Depart- 
Gone are the barges and ca-|Rosedale, Terre Haute Gas Car-|ment of Conservation Geolog- 
nals; gone are the steamboats|poration is seeing the num ical Survey, Special Report No. 
and the street cars and stagelof its customers and its natural|1, 1963. 
coaches, but the gas company|gas sales increase steadily.| “Underground gas storage is} 
is still existing and serving a|Looking back to the winter of|the practical means of making| 
population of 90,000 whereas it|1945-46, while the company still| available the increased supplies 
started with about 5,000 popu-|was serving its customers with|of natural gas that are needed 


lation. 


manufactured gas from Indiana|in Indiana in winter periods of 


The growth of the Gas Cor-|Gas & Chemical’s coke plant|peak demand. 


poration: 


í to which was added quantities; Most gas consumed in the 
1856—3 miles of mains—150\of “reformed” natural gas, iti Midwest is transported cross 


country from the Midcontinent 
and Gulf Coast by pipelines. 
Cross country gas transmission 


pipelines, with attendant com- 
pressor installations and other 
needs, require vast capital out- 
lays. These costly transmission 
isystems need to be used pro- 
ficiently if transmission costs | 
are not to become a burden- 
some part of the price paid for 
gas by the consumer. They need 
o be used continuously at near 
maximum capacity and they 


ANTON “TONY” HULMAN 
Chairman of the Board 


need to be used in the summer! 
as well as in the winter. Buti 
onsumer demand for natural’ 


J 


ALBERT RICHARDSON 
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as on a warm summer day. 


Thus the gas industry in thel 
Midwest is confronted with the 
problem fo trying to transmit 
gas crosscountry at uniform| 
rates. Three media have been} 
employed to overcome _ this| 
problem. 


Where considerable quantities 
of natural gas have been de- 
veloped locally, these may be 
used to supplement transmis- 
sion line gas supplies in winter 
periods of peak demand. Un- 
fortunately, not many areas of 
the Midwest have appreciable; 
quantities of locally developed 
natural gas. Indiana has very 
little, its gas production *:ing 
only a fraction of percent of 
the total gas used. 

A second medium that has 
been used to overcome the prob- 
lem of uniform gas transmis- 
sion versus nonuniform gas de- 
mand is makeup gas, that is, 
coke gas and liquified petroleum 
gas. The use of makeup gas to 
meet peak winter demands, 
however, is seldom completely 
satisfactory because of costs. 
Not infrequently makeup gas 
costs more than the price for 
{which it is sold. l 


hy ‘Queen Co. 


F overcome the discord between 
]|gas supply and gas demand i 


underground gas storage. Un 


|transmission line gas in the 
|proximity of consuming areas 
|when demand is low primarily 
lin summer months, and using 
this stockpiling gas when de- 
mand is high, primarily in win- 
ter months. For much of the 

Midwest, stockpiling transmis- 
sion line gas in natural under- 
ground reservoirs is the only 
practical means of overcoming 
the supply-demand discord. In 
Indiana, with its meager sup 
plies of native natural gas and 
many urban gas-consuming 
centers, underground gas stor. 
age has become a primary con 
cern of the industry. 

Developed underground gas 
storage capacity in Indiana is 
relatively small. Gas storage 
projects have been established) 
at an increased tempo in recent 
years, however, and currently 
aggressive programs are being 


i 


conducted for the establishment 
of additional storage sites. Stor 
age capacity will be increased 
materially in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Terre Haute Gas Corpora- 
tion’s primary business objec- 
tive, naturally, is to deliver in- 
creasing volumes of gas to its! 
customers. It has a second im- 
portant objective, however, to 
see these customers are served) 
in the best possible manner and 
that the most modern gas ap- 


ployees are dedicated to good 
service and the company.j 
through an active appliance 

promotion and sales program 

keeps the latest in appliance 

before its customers. 

For many years, Terre Haut 
has been a highly industrialized 
city. More than 100 plants make 
their homes there today, manu 
facturing a diversity of prod 
ucts including aluminum shee 
and extrusion, chemicals solv 
ents, pharmaceuticals, food 
paints, varnishes 


products, 


steel, plastic film, phonograph 
records, extruded plastics, ag- 
icultural fertilizers, glass con- 
tainers, knitwear, bricks, elec- 
ronic gear, baking powder: 
oke, lumber, gray iron castings. 
oilers, furniture, polyethylene 
packaging materials, inks, tools, 
dies, ammonias, mine machine- 
y, creosoted lumber, and cor- 
ugated boxboard and contain- 
rs. Benefits from these indus- 
tries accrue to all in Terre 
Haute, and this applies to es- 
jpecially Terre Haute Gas Cor- 
poration which serves many of’ 
them. : 
Principal among the Terre 
aute industries that are de- 
pendent upon Terre Haute Gas 
orporation for gas that is a 
ital tool in their operations are 
the American Can Glass Cor- 
poration, Anaconda Aluminum 
ompany, Central Nitrogen, 
inc., Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Company, Ethyl Vis- 
Terre Haute Mal 


leable & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Columbia Records Di- 
vision of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Inc., Stran Steel 
Corporation, Chesty Foods, Inc., 


/Terre Haute. Vitrified Brick 


Works, and Commercial Solv- 
ents Corporation. Marion Brick 
Corporation, at Brazil, also is 


lserved by Terre Haute Gas. 


These plants manufacture glass 
containers, aluminum products, 
enamelware, malleable iron 
castings, plastic materials, 
phonograph records, structural 
steel buildings, potato chips, 
bricks and chemicals. 


Gone is Terre Haute’s past 


l| however, the city does not 


seek to stand today and grow 


tomorrow on its past. 


Looking to the future, too, is 
Terre Haute Gas Corporation 
|declaring that there is no limit 
[to what the company will do 
to serve. The company’s entire 
organization, its entire facili- 
ties, including its 363 miles of 
| pipelines that range in size up 
Ito 16 inches in diameter and 
that extend east to Brazil, north 
to Clinton, west to West Terre 
Haute, and south to Youngs- 
town, are ready. 


a) Lal 


, Sis FES 
ction Sett! ed 


' te % Y r $ 
. All charged by the Stat Texas against Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, its officers and employees came to a 
full, final and complete” end Thursday when the Potter County 
District Court in Amarillo, Texas, approved the termination and 
ettlement of a two-year-old state civil anti-trust action against 
{the company. 
| Thursday’s consent judgment 
noted that Commercial Solvents 
Corporation “has consistently 
I aintained and insisted that it 
n no way violated any of the 
laws of the State of Texas.” The 
consent judgment provides that 
he settlement reached by the: 
State of Texas with Commer-|) — 
iclal Solvents does not constitute} 
an admission of any charges,| 
onclusions or inferences made 
by the State in the case. n 
| The State’s petition 
for maximum recovery of | FF. 
$1,500,000. The consent judg-; 
ment states that the claims by| 
the State of Texas against CSC ‘ 
involved ‘uncertain and un- 
precedented interpretations of; 
Statutes . . . many contested is- 
sues of fact .. . as well as 
{many contested and disputed! 
conclusions and inferences — 
drawn from other facts.” For 
jthese reasons and to avoid pro- 
longed, expensive litigation, the 
Court found the settlement’ 
agreement reached by thel 
State of Texas with Commer- 
cial Solvents to be “fair and 
just.” Under the terms of to- 
jday’s settlement, Commercial 
Solvents pays $150,000 to dis- 
pose of this claim. 
Maynard C. Wheeler, Presi- 
dent of Commercial Solvents 


\ Corporation, stated that the 

Company had willingly and vol- 

untarily agreed not to engage - 

jin anhydrous ammonia pricing i A 
kid marketing practices which have been dismissed or ha ver 
would injure or drive out com.|Peen settled for a total of 
[petition in Texas. $5,000. “The vast disparity of 
Commercial Solvents does the amount of these private 
ot engage in such practices,” claims and of the amount paid 
Mr. Wheeler stated, ‘andj! disposing of them makes it 
therefore has no hesitancy in clear,” Wheeler said, “that 
agreeing to these stipulations/he charges against Commer- 
So as to reach a settlement of|‘l@l Solvents in the private 
this matter which is in the best|S¥its were without merit or 
interests of CSC and its stock.-(/S¥bstance and that the Com-| 
holders. As a result, long andjPany had not engaged in any - 
ostly litigation for’ the Com- wrongdoing.” . 
pany and for go | >. 

| seen avoided» vernment has 

‘ ut one of 19 legal ac- 

tions for damages ach the 

Company arising out of the 

Estes situation have been dis- 

Missed or settled. In comment- 

ing on private claims which 

the Company has been faced 

| Wheeler Stated that claims to-| 

talling more than $8 million 


asked | p? 


M. D. Yatsk 
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At Terre Haute Mallea 


By EULETA SLOVER TURNER 


Michael D. Yatsko, prominent 
Figure on the Terre Haute in- 
dustrial scene, began his fiftieth 
year in the foundry business 
recently with the entire half 
century of experience and con- 
tribution having been served 
in the facility he joined as a 
young man. 

Better known as “Mike” to 
his many friends and associates, 
Mr .Yatsko now heads the Terre 
Haute Malleable and Manufac- 
turing Corporation as chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Before election to the board 
chairmanship in June of last 
year, he served as president of 
the corporation from 1948, be- 
ing succeeded at the 1963 elec- 
tion by J. T. Sabla, and had 
been a member of the board 
of directors since 1937. 

_ Mr .Yatsko joined the firm 

las a 17-year-old youth, eager 
to learn every facet of the 
business. His story reads like 
an opportunity-to-sucess novel 
| except that the errand boy’s 
job he assumed was real-life 
and it proved to be a stepping 
stone right up through every 
i eichon of the organization. 

| Recalls Predecessor 


He was taken into the foun- 


| dry business under the presi-! 


dency and plant managerment 
of A. W. Wagner, whom he re- 
calls also owned one of the 
finest minor league baseball 
i teams of the Midwest in 1914. 
| It was known as the Central 
League Baseball Club and had 
| its home park on the acreage 
\ where the Eat-A-Teria Restau- 
\tant is now located on East 
Wabash Ave. 

Mr. Yatsko was born in the 
ackgon Hill mining community 
nat of Shelburn where only a 
-!w scattered houses now bear 

£ stimony of the once thriving 
* lage that nestled around 
le. Jackson Hill No. 4 Coal 
ine where his father worked 

| the turn of the century. 
J Later, his father moved the 
mily to Atherton where he 
< ìs also engaged in coal mine 
. iployment. The family moved 
X Terre Haute from Atherton 
i L Fea soon after the father’s 


» Mr, Yatsko’s first job was 
| th the Miller-Parrott Baking 


m. D. “MIKE” YATSKO 
Company, now! of Seelyville, 


when it was leated along the/has worked in virtually every! 


west side of N,/6th St., occupy- 
ing an estimated half-block ex- 
tending south ffom the 6th and 
Cherry St. corner. 

He recalled that the Deming 
Hotel building, now known as 
the Hulman Center of Indiana 
State College, had not been built 
on the southeast corner of the 
intersection when he joined the 
bakery firm. — 

Some time later in 1913, 
young Yatsko| had an oppor- 
tunity to join the Turner Glass 
Factory which was located at 
25th and Locust Sts. It was one 
of three such ndustries located 
in the city am doing thriving 
businesses in the age old and 
now almost-exinct art of blow- 
ing glass. The other two were 
the Root Glas; Factory, where 
the famous Coia-Cola bottle was 
first designed and blown, and 
the Baltimore Glass Factory. 

The next yer, Mr. Yatsko got 
his opportunity at Terre Haute 
Ma pa n n l ha, i 


hog 
Ne 
Hiri 


admirable industrisl career. He 


area of the plant which has ex- 
panded into greatly enlarged 
proportions at its 2030 N. 19th 


St. location from that early day.} 


Present Output 


It has a current monthly ca-} 


pacity of about 1,000 tons of 
production as compared to the 
300 tons monthly output back 
in 1914 and employs some 450 


workers as compared to abou 


200 50 years ago. 

It manufactures malleable 
iron of highest caliber and 
some years ago purchased and 
asborbed into its makeup the 
Inland Steel Company owned 
and operated by the Ijams fam- 
ily for many years on the Terre 
Haute scene. 


In addition to his business as- } 
sociation, Mr. Yatsko also finds} 
time to devote to many worth-| 


while community areas of serv- 
ice. He is a member of the 
board °f directors of St. An- 
thony Hospital and also serves 
Goodwill Industries, Inc., and 
the Terre Haute Boys Club in 
similar capacities. 

He is a member of the Cen- 


‘tral Presbyterian Church, the 


Terre Haute Aero Club, Elks 
Lodga No .86 and has long been 
associated with local Masonry. 
He is a member of Terre Haute 
Lodge No. 42 the Zorah Shrine 
and Scottist Rite Valley of 
Terre Haute along with several 
local service organization affili- 
ations. 

Mr. Yatsko and his wife, Lu- 


ille, reside 


—— = - - 
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Grievance Brings 
Anaconda Strike, 
Plant Shut Down 
Anaconda Aluminum Co., wasj i 


closed down Wednesday at 45 
p.m. when Local 103, Aluminum) 


‘Workers International Union, i eh Se 
refused to continue work after aga 
a union member was given a es. 
two-week layoff as a disciplin- eres tee | 
ary action. | ey a 
The 400 members cast a strike roa 
vote on each shift starting Tues- ty ae 
day evening after the disciplin Y S 


ary action by company officials.| Takes. 

+ + + | "sae 

Pat Williams, public relations : 
director at Anaconda, said that) 
if the men go back to work the} 
grievance will be negotiated. | 
He said that the local did not 
follow normal grievance pro-} 

cedures and that the company |" 


was not obligated to negotiate 
under the present circum-| 


Keith Elkins, an executive 
board member of the union 
, stated that although the com 
‘pany claimed the disciplined 
* insubordinate, the laid-off work+ ĝ; 
er said that he was waiting for = 
advice from the union prior tol à 
| performing the act in question. 

+ + + l 

Elkins said Wednesday that} 
no meeting had been planned as 
yet by union members concern-| 
ing a settlement of the issue 
but the workers had said that k 
|| work would be started when the 
| laid-off worker was put back to} 
‘;work and an agreement wasl 
| made to pay his wages during} 
i|the layoff. y i 
| Salaried personnel were un- 


| 


affected by the strike and a 
| erew of union members was 
completing the shutdown of the 
plant furnaces Wednesday night. 


-~ rere 
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Material Produced Locally 
ae 


markable and Versatile 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the eleventh of a series of articles to be published in the 
TRIBUNE-STAR to acquaint readers with industries in our area. The articles are pre- 
pared in co-operation with industry staffs and the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce. A 
different industry will be featured each Sunday. 


One of the Terre Haute in- agriculture as well as in con- 
dustries which is contributing/sumer goods. 
importantly to the country’s} The principal uses for poly- 
growth and prosperity is the/ethylene film ara in packaging 
Ethyl VisQueen plant on Fort|/consumer articles. Here it is 
Harrison Road. jused to wrap everything from 

The plant, which has been a|akery goods and fruits and 
part of Terre Haute since 1945,| Vegetables to textiles, hardware 
produces polyethylene film—|2"4_ countless other everyday 
one of the most remarkable and Products. Polyethylene film has 
versatile plastic materials a ee ae ae a l 


devised. And not only was the : 
Terre Haute plant the first in|1Y> Polyethylene has displaced 
the United States to produce|Kraft paper for garment bags 


; ; „lused by dry cleaners. And be-i, 
eae ae nape and Peo sides being used by itself, poly-|is the largest of the three Ethyl 


ara ethylene film is used as a liner]VisQueen polyethylene film 
ae LU ie the osn ot drums and cartons, being} plants. The other two plants are 
Polyethylene film is one of particularly useful for the ship-|in Flemington, N. J., and Fre-| 
the most widely used plastics|™Ment of foods, drugs and chem-}mont, Calif. The Terre Haute | S A 23 
in modern life. Because of its|}°2!5- plant, moreover, is the aoa nea to orintit abate: doa tee conn Li 
special characteristics and abil- On the farm, polyethylene er” plant to the ch two anh ted $ bo ie. jie? Inga eade y ohn Lloyds | 
ities, it has literally thousands film and sheeting does a wide/has been responsible for mostjatec, embossed, slit ifrolls\cerned with the design and con- 
of applications in construction, Tange Of chores. Here it is used|of the technical advances made|° esired width, and wi | on| struction of new installations as 
, isQueen Division. cardboard cores. Some es of|procurement of equipment forl 


Ta . 'lin mulching, as pond and ditch|by the V ‘ 
pectin ang the paces he Terre Haute plant|film also undergo sea; and! modification of existing opeta- 
jas changed many of ying! tions. The industrial engineering 


|liners, for lining greenhouses, ih t i Dep usscliie Graratiocs 
sito cover haystacks, protect/iirs egan operations, ere| guss g . 
5 | . : . s ” 
oe “living Habits ani Oed a roots and row crops, andgpro-|was no prior art in the United _ After the film has beeiade, department, under the direction 
b i at nd gricul- Vide temporary shelter for ani-|States for the making of poly-jit undergoes a series of tting]of Bob Mitchell,’ is responsible 
=i o- industry and a mals. jetexleno film. The.. VisQueenfquality control tests, ait is|for production standards and 
Polethylene film is a tough, | 


Used in Construction iprocess was something that had|packaged for shipment! cus- product specifications as well as 
ight, waterproof mater až 
Rent weient,,v p lin industry generally, polyethy-/°thers from 


ito be up and iea to jomers rete the ntry.|studies in packaging and mate- 
i iv e ground UP:/Film for the packaging }stry|rials handling. A Quality Con 
el {oat esfecti venier p lene does many more jobs. It And yet today, the Terre Hautejis sold primarily to cofters|trol Group, headed bel Jac 
sd ie F ABEE > es used, for example, as a mois-|Plant is considered to be notiwho make it into H or|/Washburn, evaluates produc 
ERR faze it is tasteless, odor-|ture shield under concrete con- only the largest, but also one/other. packaging units, at it/produced at Terre Haute as wel 
ode eit Fe it is ideal|Struction slabs, for curing con-|0f shim bps etme T E produet identif i c io n,jas Fremont, Calif., and Flem 
Fór- packaging many foods, (crete roads, highways andj!tS Ahh e killed 1 n ca names, trade ma andlington, N. J. Their job is fo 
lMoreover, its safe waxy texture,|Streets, and for covering mas) ate yi empioj r pet use instructions? ul- the purpose of insuring that 
combined with a clear appear- |Chinery and equipment left out- 7) Wi Queen laat nane buldine ana agus rane the! high quality product is delivere 
ance when desired gives added | doors. ‘A ke S ir nadn: oe e agriculturaxdus-|from each plant location, 
consumer appeal—as well Film and sheeting are the)ment takes particular pride ries is distributed sugh| The Visking Corporation, 
pipe the fact that well over 90 perjdealers to farmesr and twnn:'acey i 
protection—to products tors. i 


dis- principal forms in which poly- 7 r 
played for sale. In addition Tal cent of its 528 employes are na 
i eight. s : 3 The Terre Haute plant pro- 


piviens is ee ae tive Hoosiers and they are 
is lightweight. s jjabout 625 million pounds of : Lae PRE > | : 
Ai a Ga PRG ye polyethylene resin were used to Making their lifetime careers oes polyethylene films rang- 
ert, will retain ts flexbility at/™@ ias an onae ioch togi fed 
rt, jin width in both tubular andi 


ke film and sheeting. Within with the Ethyl! VisQueen plant. 
extremely low temperatures, | 200 sheet form—with all products} 


ther few years, this use is At ng ane ae ae of the 
’ se(expected to reach about 900 seven top plant people are Da- € : 
Be, Re te noc imion pounds—or about a 50 tive Indianans, ay the major-/being seamless—and in thick- 
ot cost. amd ease of handling per cent increase. ity of them have long Serre) Hess ranging from  .0005-inch 
ere the reasons for its aliast! Polyethylene was developed records with the company. ae mil) to .45-inch (45 
unlimited uses in industry anim England during the 1936’s,|the plant as a whole, more than|mils). The plant, in fact, pro- 
cao and the first commercial pro-/350 of its 528 employes have|duces the largest selection of 
duction of it began at the out- been with the company any- polyethylene film types, quali 
break of World War II. Dumng|Where from 5 to 20 years. And ties, forms, folds, colors, widths, 
the war, polyethylene found im-/aS another indication of the em- thicknesses and patterns avail- 
portant military uses as insula- ployes’ job satisfaction at Vis-'able anywhere. To giv: just 
tion in radar and other electron- Queen, the plant’s employe turn-|one idea of the flexibility of the 
ic ‘devices. Then, in 1945, the over rate for the first three/plant, it produces film in 35 
United States Government months of this year was a tystandard colors—plus many var- 
asked the former Visking Cor- eight one-hundredths of 1 perjiations on those standard colors. 
poration to produce polyethy-| cent. | In addition to its production 
lene film for use in weather-| Annual Payroll facilities, the plant has its own 
proofing guns and ammunition.| The VisQueen plant has an an-|Well-equipped machine shop, 
Visking had had long experi-jnual payroll of approximately which repairs and „maintains 
ence in producing cellulose food|$3,5000,000, and most of this|many items of equipment. It 
casings by an extrusion process|money is spent and invested lo-| also has a large number ot high: 
for the meat packing industry,|cally. The VisQueen plant’s|ly skilled craftsmen to handle 
and it was felt that out of this|wage rates are among the high-/the many phases of the plant 


i i ’s| tions. 
experience the company couldlest in the area, and the planț’s|Opera k f 
produce the new polyethylene benefit plans are considered to|, Over the years, VisQueen has ETHYL VISQUEEN DIVIS 


built up an enviable reputation} |Ployes over 500 persns in } 
as the leader in the polyethylene tective material, Th local 
|film field and as the outstanding! 


- w 


It was the first plant to pro- 
duce a clear, transparent film. 

It was the first plant to pro- 
duce film in many and varied 
colors. 

It was the first plant to pro- 
duce an embossed film which 
has many decorative as well 
as functional uses. 

And it was among the first 
plants to produce high impact 
which, when used to package 
various products, resists drop- 
ping and rough handling. 

Today, the Terre Haute plant 


erative A LS S te 3 H ne 
FILM EXTRUSION VELOPMENT Department of Ethyl Vi 
of the division. The)artment reviews and analyzes the m 
is involved in extensfesearch for new and improved proces 


improved plastic fili 


In the construction field and 


or 


‘ 


film. Visking developed a novel,|be among the best in American 


melt-extruding and  blowing/industry. The benefit plans in- 


one 


method for making unsupported)clude fully paid pensions, group 
polyethylene film, and it began|life insurance, hospital and sur- 


production of the film in aj 
leased bulding just north of 
Wabash Avenue on Fifth Streeti 
in Terre Haute. 

The return of peace brought} 
an end to Visking’s wartime 
eontract with the armed forces 
—but it opened up broad hori- 
zons in potential civilian used 
for polyethylene film. Accord- 
ingly, Visking moved to the 
present 60-acre site on Fort Har- 
rison Road in Terre Haute, 
added new production facilities, 
and began to develop new mar- 
kets for polyethylene film and 
sheeting. 


This involved considerable re-i 


search and development work— 
not only in building desirable 
eharacteristics into the film and 
uncovering new uses for it but 
also in educating packaging 
firms as to how to handle the 
new film properly. Two of the 
big problems that had to be 
solved were making the film re- 
ceptive to printing and develop- 
ing successful methods of seal- 


gical insurance and major med 
ical insurance, provisions for 
continuation of pay during per- 
iods of disability, and a savings 
plan. 

The manufacture of polyethy- 
lene film and sheeting at the 
Terre Haute plant is a contin-| 
uous operation that is fascinat 
ing to watch. 

The film and sheeting are 
made from polyethylene resin—| 
which is produced by oil and} 
chemical companies from ethy-} 
|lene gas. The polyethylene res-| 
jin, in the form of small pellets, 
arrives at the VisQueen plant 
by truck, in railroad hopper 
cars, and in multiwall paper 
shipping sacks. Collapsible rub- 
ber bags, with a capacity of up 
to 10,000 pounds of polyethylene 
resin, each, are most requently 
used to transport the resin. 
These huge containers are car-} 


| 


ried throughout the plant by| 
strong lift trucks which place 
them on the receiving rack 
where they begin the processing 


|producer of high quality film. 
This, in the opinion of Terre 
Haute plant officials, has been 
due to three things: Unendik 

research to build desirable char 
acteristics into the film, teéh 
nical know-how in the mam 
facturing of the film, and strict 
operating controls. 

As part of this achievement, 
the plant management is dis- 
tinctly proud of its safety rec- 
ord. The plant operates 90,000 
manhours a month, and safety 
is the keynote in all of its opera- 
tions. As of a recent month, the 
plant had operated 2,545,000 
manhours without a time-los- 
ing accident—and it is working 
toward the goal of a three-year 
perfect safety record, come 
next October. 

Every month, the plant pro- 
duces several million pounds of} 
polyethylene film, which are 
|shipped all over the United 


|States. To avoid any interrup: 


tion to its operations—which go 
on seven days a week—the plant, 
always maintains severa 
weeks’ inventories of polyethy- 


$ 


ing it as a finished package. 
Local Plant’s Role 


operations. Z 
Because polyethylene film and| aan aaa na cal “tied 
The Ethyl Visqueen plant injSheeting of many different tyP®$ forent types of resins. 

Terre Haute has many impor-|and colors are produced at the Ri nai 

tant firsts to its credit in the/Plant, the first step in the man- iggest Item Purchase 

Besides being the biggest pro 


volyethyleme film field. ufacturing operation is to select 
: [the desired polyethylene resins|ducer, the Terre Haute plant i 
also the principal purchasing 


and concentrates, blend them 
together in correct proportions,/location for all three VisQueem 
and feed them to the extruder.|plants. The biggest item pug 

Here the resin is heated, andjchased is polyethylene resit 
the resulting “melt” is forced|/Some of this is obtained from 
through the extruder and upja producer in Indiana; the Te 
through an opening in a circu-/mainder is supplied by compam 
Jar die. As the melt emergesjies in other states, Another by 
from the die and starts to cool,/item of purchase consists 4 
t is inflated into a bubble sev-| cartons and cores for packaj 
eral times the diameter of the/ing the polethylene film. Thi 
die. The film is cooled by blow-|item alone will run to aroun 
mg cool air onto the outer sur-/$350,000 a year, and a larg 
ace of the bubble from an air|part of it is purchased in Ind 
ring. Emerging from the cool-|ana. Many other materials an 
ing system, the film is passed| equipment are obtained from 
up into a collapsing frame,|local sources, and locai ruck 
where rollers seal off the bubblejcarriers transpcrt-‘more than 
and flatten the cylindrical tube|95 percent of the finished’ goods| 
of film. The film then passes/out of the plant, besides bring- 
over a series of rollers to ajing in substantial part of the 
windup roller, where it is wound|inbound shipments of raw ma- 
on cardboard cores. |terial. 

Some idea of the size of the! An experienced management 
extruders at the Terre Haute|staff heads up VisQueen’s Terre 
plant can be seen in the fact|/Haute plant. They include F., 
that the bubble on a larger ex-|Lee Hamilton, manager of the 
truder is as tall as a one-fam-|plant; Robert Pease, chief su- 
ily house. Furthermore, careful/pervisor of production; Ronald 
eontrol of the operating condi-| M. Bland, plant engineer; 
tions during the extrusion pro-|Frank Bammel, chief super- 
cess is essential to obtaining thej visor of services; James W, 
desired characteristics in the/Hastings, purchasing agent: 
finished film. For example, the| Russell R. Hullinger, office 
thickness of the film is con-|manager and chief account: 
trolled by the rate of input to/and Howard H. Junker, Jr. | 
takeaway, or, in other words,/Personnel manager. . 1 
the rate of speed at which the! In addition to being the lead- 
extruder is operated. The width|ing producer, the Terre Haute 
o the film is controlled by the/Plant is also the headquarter 
blow ratio. The optical proper-|for VisQueen’s Film Extrusion 


ties of the film are affected by 
the rate of cooling applied to 
the semi-cooled melt while the 
impact and tensile strength of 
the film are controlled by the 
amount of stretch applied by 
blowing the semi-cooled melt in- 
to a bubble. 


Development Department, En-| 
gimeering Department and In. 
dustrial Engineering Depart-} 
ment, Under the direction of 
Harald Lutzmann, the Develop-| 
ment Department reviews and] 
analyzes the entire manufactur- 
Ing operation—looking for im- 


Proved resins and blends, new 
and improved processing tech-| 
niques, and new and improved 


Various Processes 
After it leaves the exruder 


and is gathered in the collaps-| 
ing frame, the newly-made film 


use, the film is treated to make 


th 
undergoes other operations. De- fas 


pending upon the type of film cal 
being made and its intended| gm. 


Plastic films. A constant aim of 
Development Department 
been to improve the physi- 
properties of polyethylene 


The engineering department 


maintains extensive research,|around World War I. The first? 
manufacturing and administra-| VisQueen 
tive facilities. Ethyl’s Plastics 
i division is headed by Dr. Clar- 
ence M. Neher. Lloyd B. An- 
drew is general manager of the 
VisQueen polyethlene film op- 
erations, while Harry C. Byrne, 
Jr. is general sales manager 
and J. C. Wright is operations) 
F Manager. 


undergone a change in owner- 
ship precisely a year before its 
VisQueen acquisition Corpora- 
tion -(Delaware), 
been jointly owned by Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) tnd Gener- But the knock that was begin-| 
was | 


Queen serves all three plants 
inufacturing operations, and 
ing techniques and new and 


ginal owners of the Terre Haute 
and Fremont and Flemington 
slants, was acquired by the 
Union Carbide Corporation in 
1956. Subsequently, the Federal 
Trade Commission directed 
Union Carbide to divest itself 
of the Visking polyethylene film 
operations. Thus, Ethyl Cor- 
corporation acquired the three 
polyethylene film plants in, 
Terre Haute, Fremont and 
Flemington as well as the high-; 
ly respected ‘‘VisQueen” name. 
The acquisition was made in 
November, 1963. 
| Today, the VisQueen opera- 


ltions are a part of the recently 
lformed Ethyl Plastics division, 
land they are headquartered in 
-Baton Rouge, where 


ON 
roduction of poly ethylene film, 


al 
purchased by the Albemarle| 
Paper Manufacturing Company | 
in November 
with the paper company, and 
and 
Was renamed Ethyl Corpora- 
tion (Virginia). 


= ERT 
=. = 


Ethyl Corporation itself had! 


which had 


Motors ‘Corporation, 


pete Ce Beh 


film |) 


polyethylene 
plant was established in Terre 


led to the formation of Ethyl f 
Corporation was done less than! 
two hundred miles away, in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Back in 1916, the late Charles} 
F. Kettering, who had invented E 
the automobile self-starter, was! 
determined to find out what was} 
causing automobile engines to |i 
knock, There were many inter- | 
esting theories about the prob-| 
lem but little factual knowledge. {i 


ning to appear in automobile | 
engines of the World War I era f 


1962, merged 


the combined company 


was a major barrier to auto-| 
motive progress. | 

Accordingly, Mr. Kettering] 
assembled a small research | 
team, headed by the late Dr. } 


Important Step 
Acquisition o fthe VisQueen 


acquisition comple- 


Ethyl Corporation’s principal 


anti-knock compounds for gaso- 


Thomas Midgley, Jr., and they | 
proceeded to investigate the: 
problem. ke 
| It took five years of discour- 


plants represents an important aging research work—and large} 
step for Etyh! Corporation in expenditures of money—but ink 
its program of expansion and di-|the end Dr. Midgley established | 
versification. First, it strength- two things. He established, first, 
ens Ethyl’s participation in the/that knock in automobile en-j 
plastics business. Second, the gines is a fuel and not a me-| 
VisQueen 
ments Ethyl’s diversified opera-\that knock occurred when thej 
tions in chemicals and paperjtemperatures and pressures be-| 
and packaging. 


lchanical problem. He provedi 


ing exerted upon the gasoline! 
during ocmbustion were too 


business is the manufacture Ofi great for the fuel to withstand. | 


When that happened, a spon-{ 


line, which oil refiners use tojtaneous detonation occurred in-| 


improve»the octane number of|side the combustion chamber. 


gasoline or its ability to pro 
duce power. Interestingly 
enough, there are several points 
of comparison between the Vis- 
Queen plant in Terre Haute and 


the origins of Ethyl Corpora- 


tion. The Terre Haute polyethy 


\That was the knock. Equally} 
jimportant, Dr. Midgley discov- 
ered the antiknock properties of | 
an amazing chemical, etrae- 
thyl lead. Less than a teaspoon-} 
ful of tetraethyl lead added to 
a gallon of gasoline, it was 


lene plant was started at the! found, was sufficient to take 


time of World War II; Ethyl 


the knock out of most gasolines, 


Corporation traces its originstoi 


Bthyl|important research work done and to restore normal 


of the Ethyl Corporation on east Fort Harrison Road em- 
the modern packaging and pro- 


operation is the largest of three ‘such plants in the country. 


ii, 


com- 
1 bustion 

Gasoline containing tetraethyl 
lead first went on sale at a 
single service station in Dayton, | 
Ohio in February 1923, and the 
following year Ethyl Corpora- 
tion was organized to develop 
the market for the new anti- 
knock compound. Within a few 
years, leaded gasoline was 
widely available throughout the 
country. Today, more than 98 
per cent of all automotive gaso- 
line contains either tetraethyl 
lead or one of the newer anti- 
knock compounds introduced in 
recent years such as tetra 
lead or chemical or physical 
mixtures of tetraethyl lead and 
tetramethyl] lead. | 

The introduction of tetraethyl| 
lead in gasoline in 1923 opened] 
the way to broad automotive 
progress. By increasing the 
antiknock quality of gasoline, it 
paved the way for the develop- 
ment of more efficient auto- 
mobile engines of higher com- 
pression ratio, able to develop 
more power and more transpor-| 
tation out of every gallon of 
gasoline. Reflecting the broad) 
improvement in fuels and en-| 
gines, a gallon of gasoline today} 
more mileage than a compar- 
able gallon of say, 1930 gaso- 
line. Tetraethyl lead played a 
big part in that dramatic gain. 


7 Wie 
Pe 


DN provided a universal method ofi 
i quality. 
Haute; the research work thath |More than that, together with) 


Wythe availability of tetraethyli 


Measuring gasoline 


jlead, it pointed the way to 100% 
octane gasoline—the fuel on 
[which World War II was 
‘fought and won. Interestingly 


enough, some time this year, 


[the average antiknock quality! 
of premium gasoline is expected| 
to reach the 100 octane mark 
in the United States. 

| As its business grew and pros- 
pered, Ethyl Corporation built¥ 
{several major plants in thel 
United States while its subsidi-| 
ary, Ethyl Corporation of Can-| 
ada Limited, built a plant in| 
Sarnia, Ontario. The parent| 
Ethyl Corporation has manu-| 
facturing plants in Baton 
Rouge, La., Houston, Texas, and 
Pittsburg, Calif., and is today 
ed Jeading company in the anti- 
knock field. 

The manufacture of tetra- 
ethyl lead, the principal anti- 
knock compound in use, draws} 
upon many raw materials. As 


fa result, Ethyl Corporation is 


not only the leading company 
in the antiknock field but is also 
a major producer of such basic 
chemicals as sodium, chlorine, 
jethyl chloride and so on. Ethyl’s} 
large manufacturing require-} 
ments for antiknock compounds} 
have opened the way for it to| 
expand and diversify its opera-) 


tions into other fields. As a re-| 
sult, Ethyl is also a major pro-} 
ducer of vinyl chloride mono- 
‘mer, which is converted into} 
polyvinyl chloride plastic, and| 
of vinylidene chloride, another 
plastic material. 

While antiknock compounds, 
constitute principal business, 
Ethyl Corporation also is a 
major producer of other fuel ad 
ditives. These are all products 
which improve various perform- 
ance characteristics of gasoline 

sand other fuels, and they are} 
added to the fuel at the rrfin-| 
ery. They include ignition con-} 
trol compounds, which control 
)preignition and spark plug de-i 
posits is gasoline engines; mul 
ti-purpose additives, which cons 
trol carburetor deposits, prevent 
learburetor icing, and protect 
fuel systems and tanks against 
corrosion; diesel ignition im- 
provers and detergents; and 
combusion improvers for home} 
heating oils. They also include} 
other special purpose chemi-} 
cals such as alkyl aluminum 
compounds, which are widely! 
used as chemical catalysts, and! 
a series of highly effective anti- 
oxidants which are based on a 
process developed by Ethyl’s 
research laboratories in Detroit. 
In the past year or so, Ethy}} 
Corporation has embarked on a; 
vigorous program of expansion 
and diversification. Besides the} 
acquisition of the VisQueen poly-§ 
ethylene film plants, in recenti 
months it announced it is build-) 
ing a plant in Houston for the 
production of synthetic primary, 
alcohols which are useful in the 
production of plastics and deter- 
gents, and a plant in Baton} 


Rouge for the production ofii 


f chlorinated solvents which are 


used in dry cleaning and metal = 
_ | degreasing, while its 


subsidiary, 2 
y= 
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Material Produced Locally 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the eleventh of a series of articles to be published in the 
TRIBUNE-STAR to acquaint readers with industries in our area. The articles are pre- 


pared in co-operation with industry staffs and the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce, A 
different industry will be featured each Sunday. 


One of the Terre Haute in- agriculture as well as in con-; It was the first plant to pro- 
dustries which is contributing|sumer goods. duce a clear, transparent film. 
importantly to the country’s} The principal uses for poly-| It was the first plant to pro- 
growth and prosperity is thejethylene film are in packaging] duce film in many and varied 


Ethyl VisQueen plant on Fort| consumer articles. Here it is| colors. ety: eames ie aaa 
Harrison Road. jused to wrap everything ‘trom It was the first plant to pro- ] à =i 
| The plant, which has been albakery goods and fruits and| duce an embossed film which i 


i |vegetables to textiles, hardware| has many decorative as well i fee 

a ey ee “hlm and countless other everyday| as functional uses. s Sa -— ty Wee 
one of the most remarkable and Products. Polyethylene film has And it was among the first K ; a 
versatile plastic materials ever largely replaced cellophane as plants to produce high impact ~~ — prs Ni Sry 
devised. And not only was thela Wrapping for bread. Similar- which, when used to package Sm ETE : chi 
Terre Haute plant the first in|lY» Polyethylene has displaced| various products, resists drop- POP ii ge SATS | ES RN So eek 
the United States to produce kraft paper for garment bags| ping and rough handling. og WAS Lye PLN 

used by dry cleaners. And be-| Today, the Terre Haute plant Mamat E L TSEAN UNIES 


this modern packaging and Pro| sides being used by itself, poly-|is the largest of the three Ethyl| FILM EXTRUSION VELOPMENT Department of Ethyl ' 
the largest plant of its kind in|¢thylene film is used as a liner|VisQueen polyethylene film of the division. The)artment reviews and analyzes the 
the country if not in the world. drums and cartons, being|plants. The other two plants are; is involved in extensgesearch for new and improved proc 
Polyethylene film is one of particularly useful for the ship- in Flemington, N. Jo and Fre-| improved plastic fili 

the most widely used plasties| Ment of foods, drugs and chem- mont, Calif. The Terre Haute l ji p A gi 
in modern life. Because of its 1021s. plant, moreover, #5 the “moth ite’ to printim, sulheaded bS John 1iovdi TA 
special characteristics and abil- |, 9” the farm, polyethylene er plant to the other two, and rhe oath to print gr r-| headec y John Lloyd, fs. cor 
ities, it has literally thousands|*m and sheeting does a wide/has been responsible for most/@tec, embossed, sit ifrolisicerned with the design and cor 

k EAEN lrange of chores. Here it is used|of the technical advances made/0! Á, , and Wd onjstruction of new installations a 


SE. panas iR mulching, as pond and ditchjby the VisQueen Division. Frigate aroy Some a of procurement of equipment fo 
fielde.toudesi small way it iners, for lining greenheuses,| When the Terre Haute plantjit'm a! ARISTO seal ane! modific of ling oper: 
a P a no sma a esito cover haystacks, protect first began operations, there/SUSSClns operations. tions. T idustrial engineerin 
has Mine. miaii Pathe buy "El roots and row crops, and@pro-\was no prior art in the United) After the film has be@ade,|department, under the directio 
and living habits and proved aj ide temporary shelter for ani-|States for the making of poly-|it undergoes a series of ting 


of Bob Mitche 
ethylene film: The . VisQueen}quality control tests, alit islfor ‘ 
process was something that had|/packaged for shipment|: ee 
andito be learned—and taught tojtomers thr ) 
hy. others—from the ground up.|Film for the packaging istr 


ll,” is responsib] 


boon to industry and agricul-| 1 

ee "Used. tn -Constragii 
| Polethylene film is a tough,| sed an On Se i 
j lightweight, waterproof mater-|. In a CO ated dan Pe 
i effectiv rotects alllin industry generally, polyethy Ne ht” a ait tn TAL 
i | ~~ that effective nania the ele- lene does many more jobs. It And yet today, the Terre Hauteji ld primarily to cofters|tr 
| l! Ae i agains lis used, for example, as a mois-|Plant is considered to be not|who make it into H 
a it is tasteless, odor-iture shield under concrete con- only the largest, but also onelother packaging units, ht 


asteless, o 3 3 : son- of the most efficient, plants of| with product identif Lo 
Mesa andgnon toxic, It is Beal eo ede neues” pe its kind in the world, and it has!brand nan 


‘kagin oods. 9 i i produe 
ror packaging many {Ods streets, and for covering ma- many highly skilled employees /produet 
nad. ; '|chinery and equipment left out- 


F 3 in its ranks. timate cons 
combino p T aE ried doors | The VisQueen plant manage-|building and agriculturajdus-|from each | 
ance when desired, gives added : 


3 ‘| Film and sheeting are the ment takes particular pride injtries is distributed $u The Visking 
E otocticn ioro We Prticigal forms in which poly-| the fact that well over 90 per|dealers to farmesr and Caran 
played for sale. In addition itjethylene is used. Last year cent of its 528 ey ere na- a renct | 
is lightweight, shatterproof, and about 625 million pounds of tive Hoosiers — and they are; The Terre Haute plant pro- 


: f : Heed le sin were used to Making their lifetime careersjduces polyethylene films rang-|% 
ET chemicalaa ey nike fim aud AE, Within with the Ethyl VisQueen plant.jing from one half-inch to 40 feet} 


idards ani 
5 as well : 


produ 


j . 4 ano Ima l 
| ert, will retain ts flexbility at : d 3 in width in both tubuls at 
etrotuely slo" temperatttes lanother few years, this use is At the same time, five of the n width in both tut ular and 
p d t h about 900'seven top plant people are na-jsheet form—with all products 
and won't crack or peel. Thase|expected to reach abou a : +n | Mie 
ats : : ‘te. million pounds—or about a 50 tive Indianans, and the major-|being seamless—and in thick 
| qualities, added to its long life, | po ity of th h 1 ervitelnesa ranging fr N00S-inck 
5 | (0) em have long servicejness ranging rom ,0005-inch 
low cost, and ease of handling, |Per cent increase. y . Bett m a 
ji 5 ase of >l" Polyethylene was develupedirecords with the company. For/(one-half mil) to .45-inch (45 
are the reasons for its almost oiyethyie | mils). TH lant atia 
t tena in indust niin England during the 1938’ s, | the plant as a whole, more than|mils). The plant, t, pro- 
i EO eG ees Ln INGUST AD and the first commercial pro-/350 of its 528 employes havelduces the . ction o 
> Ce Z x n o p J H y 7,4 the x a 
| duction of it began at the out-/been with the company any-/polyethyle y que 
break of World War II. During where from 5 to 20 years. Andjties, forn ke vidths 
i the war, polyethylene found §m-| as another indication of the em-/thickne i tterns avai 
| portant military uses as insula- ployes’ job satisfaction at Vis-|able anywher lo gi ju 
tion in radar nd other electron- Queen, the plant’s employe turn-/one idea of the flexibility of the 
ic ‘devices, in 1945, thelover rate for the first three|plant, it produc film in 
United States Government months of this year was a tiny|standard cok plus many var 


usked the former Visking Cor- eight one-hundredths of 1 perjiations on those standard colors. 
poration to produce polyethy-| cent. oe the det Lk tee dee 
n use in weather- Annual Payroll FACIES, the 
and ammunition.| The VisQueen plant has an an-| Wei equi 
had had long experi-/nual payroll of approximately) Wc" 
producing cellulose #o0d/$3,5000,000, and most of this) ™@ny 


by an extrusion proeess}money is spent and invested lo- “i 
meat packing industry,/cally. The VisQueen plant’s)\* 
a was felt that out of this) wage rates are among the high-|“" 
| experience the company cduldjest in the area, and the plant’s/°P© i 
| produce the new polyethylene |benefit plans are considered to|, Over the years, VisQueen ha pone VISQUEEN DIVI; 
isking developed a novel, |be among the best in American bt k il utation Beci s PUET 500 perms in 
an blowing| industry. The benefit plans in- Pm iylene | *Ctlve material. Th local 
g unsupported|clude fully paid pensions, group|*™ i ' 


and it began/life insurance, hospital and sur} an} 
tion of the film in ajgical insurance and major med-|- 
bulding just north ofjical insurance, provisions for|!** 
ash Avenue on Fifth Street) continuation of pay during per-|! ; 
Terre Haute. iods of disability, and a savings |"®S 
The return of peace brought/plan. bs? 
an end to Visking’s wartime! The manufacture of polyethy-| ; 
contract with the armed forces/lene film and sheeting at the 
but it opened up broad hori-|Terre Haute plant is a contin- 
zons in potential civilian wsed|uous operation that is fascinat-| °° Pe. of efi id 
for polyethylene film. Accord-|ing to watch. ithe plant management is dis- 
ingly, Visking moved to thel The film and sheeting are|timctly proud o Saxety BER 
present 60-acre site on Fort Har-|made from polyethylene resin—|rd. The plant operates 30,000 
rison Road in Terre Haute, which is produced by oil and|Manhours a month, and safety 
ied new production facilities, | chemical companies from ethy-|! the keynote in all of its opera- 


and began to develop new mar-|ene gas. The polyethylene res-|"0nS. As of a recent monte 
t 040, UU 


Sa 
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è De eae Paks os 


plant had og 


erated 


cets for polyethylene film and|in, in the form of small pellets, |P 40i 

heeting i i manhours w yu t 8- 

sheeting. ae. arrives at the VisQueen plant//Amnours without a ‘ting | 
This involved considerable re-lby truck, in railroad hopper |128 accident—and it is ing 


ard the goal of a three-year 
act safety record, come 
October. 
ery month, the plant pro- 


search and development work—/cars, and in multiwall paper 
only in building desirable| shipping sacks. Collapsible rub-|! 
characteristics into the film and| ber bags, with a capacity of up I : 

overing new uses for it butito 10,000 pounds of polyethylene| , a à d 
isọ in educating packagingiresin, each, are most requently |“ veral million pounds of 
firms as to how to handle the used to transport the resin.|P* ytene film, y ch are 
new film properly. Two of the|These huge containers are car-|Shipped all over the United 
big problems that had to bejried throughout the plant by|?‘#°es a0 rae kine a 
solved were making the film re-|strong lift trucks which place tion to ts operations- which go 
ceptive to printing and develop-jthem on the receiving rack| 9% seven day S a week -the plant 
ing successful methods of seal-| where they begin the processing always maintains several 
ing it as a finished package. loperations. Ped "a ioe amare at Ai oe 
Local Plant’s Role Because polyethylene film and| lens Isp eagles hog A a “Hie 
The Ethyl Visqueen plant in|Sheeting of many different types! «arent ty ATE y resins 3 
re Haute has many impor-|and colors are produced at thej” Biag t 1 “ot ased 
tant firsts to its credit in the/Plant, the first step in the man- iggest Item Purchas 
»olyethylene film field. ufacturing operation is to select] Besides being the biggest pro- 
ithe desired polyethylene resins|ducer, the Terre Haute plant is 
and concentrates, blend them/jalso the principal purchasing 
together in correct proportions,/location for all three VisQueen 
and feed them to the extruder./plants. The big tem pe 

Here the resin is heated, and|chħased is polyethylene resi 
the resulting “melt” is forced/Some of this is obtained from 
through the extruder and up|a producer in Indiana; the f 
through an opening in a circu-| mainder is supplied by comp 
lar die. As the melt emergesjies in other states, Another Dig 
from the die and starts to cool,/item of purchase consists § 
it. is inflated into a bubble sev-| Cz rtons and cores for packag 
eral times the diameter of the/ing the polethylene film. TI 
die. The film is cooled by blow-|item alone will run to ar 
ing cool air onto the outer sur-|$350,000 a year, and a $ 
face of the bubble from an air|part of it is purchased in Indi 
ring. Emerging from the cool-|ana. Many other materials ang 
ing system, the film is passed/equipment are obtained fron 
up into a collapsing frame,/iocal sources, and local (uck 
where rollers seal off the bubble|carriers transpert-thore than 
and flatten the cylindrical tube|95 percent of the finished goods 
of film. The film then passes;out of the plant, besides bring- 
over a series of rollers to a/ing in substantial part of the 
windup roller, where it is woundjinbound shipments of Taw ma- 
on cardboard cores. terial, 

Some idea of the size of the; An experienced management 
extruders at the Terre Haute/steff heads up VisQueen’s Terre 
plant can be seen in the fact)Haute plant, They include F, 
that the bubble on a larger ex-|Lee Hamilton, manager of the 
truder is as tall as a one-fam-/plant; Robert Pease, chief su 
ily house. Furthermore, carefuljpervisor of production; Ronald 
control of the operating condi-;/M. Bland, plant engineer; 
tions during the extrusion pro-| Frank Bammel, chief super- 
eess is essential to obtaining the) visor of services; James W, 
desired characteristics in the) Hastings, purchasing agent; 
finished film. For example, the] Russell R, Hullinger, office 
thickness of the film is con-| manager and chief account; 
trolled by the rate of input tojand Howard H. Junker, Jr., 
takeaway, or, in other words,| personnel manager | 
the rate of speed at which the} In addition to being the lead 
extruder is operated. The width |1Ng producer, the Terre Haute! 
o the film is controlled by the|Plant is also the headquarters! 
blow ratio. The optical proper-|for VisQueen’s Extrusion 
ties of the film are affected by|Development Department, En- 
the rate of cooling applied to|&imeering Department and In- 
the semi-cooled melt while the|dustrial Engineering Depart- 
impact and tensile strength of|memt. Under the direction of 
the film are controlled by the|Harald Lutzmann, the Develop-| 
amount of stretch applied by|Ment, Department reviews andi 
blowing the semi-cooled melt in-| analyzes the entire manufactur- 
to a bubble. | ing operation—looking for im- 

Various Processes proved resins and blends, new 


and improved processing sh 
After it leaves the exruder ies, sate ania on 
and is gathered in the collaps- plastic films, A sonst eh 
ing frame, the newly-made film|the Development : Dep: tener 
undergoes other operations. De-lhas been to impr hei 
pending upon the type of film cal properties 
being made and its intended film. 
use, the film is treated to make] The engineering department 
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maintains extensive research, jaround World War I. The first} 
manufacturing and administra-|VisQueen polyethylene 
tive facilities. Ethyl’s Plastics|plant was established in Terre 


"provided a universal method of 
quality. 7) 


. 


film {i 


Pow 


m measuring gasoline 


division is headed by Dr. Clar-|Haute; the research work that |More than that, together with 


ence M. Neher. Lloyd B. An-jled to the formation of Ethyl] 
drew is general manager of the|Corporation was done less thani 
VisQueen polyethlene film op-|two hundred miles away, im 
erations, while Harry C. Byrne,|Dayton, Ohio. 

Jr. is general sales manager| Back in 1916, the late Charles| 
and J. C. Wright is operations); Kettering, who had invented| 


manager. 


Ethyl Corporation itself had! 
undergone a change in owner- 
ship precisely a year before its 


the automobile self-starter, was| 
determined to find out what was 
causing automobile engines to 


and Fremont and Flemington|VisQueen 


VisQueen acquisition Corpora-|knock. There were many inter- 
tion -(Delaware), 
been jointly owned by Stand-{lem but little factual knowledge. | 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) ind Gener-)But the knock that was begin-| 
al Motors ‘Corporation, was)ning to appear in automobile 
purchased by the Albemarle|engines of the World War I era 
Paper Manufacturing Company|WaS a major barrier to auto- | 
in November 1962, merged Motive progress. A 
with the paper company, and| Accordingly, Mr. Kettering} 
and the combined company|@ssembled a small research 
was renamed Ethyl Corpora-|team, headed by the late Dr. | 
tion (Virginia). |Thomas Midgley, Jr., and they 
Important Step proceeded to investigate the 
“ae 3 |problem. 

Acquisition o f the VisQueen It took five years of discour-{ 
plants represents an important aging research work—and large 
step for Etyhl Corporation injexpenditures of money—but in} 
its program of expansion and di-|the end Dr. Midgley established 
versification. First, it strength-|two things. He established, first, 


which had/esting theories about the prob- fii 


at i jens Ethyl’s participation in the|that knock in automobile en-fi 
iginal owners of the Terre Haute plastics business. Second, the gines is a fuel and not a me-| 


acquisition 


comple-/ chanical problem. He proved 


plants, was acquired by the/ments Ethyl’s diversified opera-|that knock occurred when the 
Union Carbide Corporation in|tions in chemicals and paper|temperatures and pressures be-|» 
ing exerted upon the gasoline) 


1956. Subsequently, the Fede: 
Trade Commission 


ralland packaging. 


directed; Ethyl Corporation’s principaliduring ocmbustion were too 


Union Carbide to divest itself/business is the manufacture of great for the fuel to withstand. 
of the Visking polyethylene film)anti-knock compounds for gaso-\When that happened, a spon 


operations. Thus, 


Ethyl Cor-|line, which oil refiners use tojtaneous detonation occurred in- 


corporation acquired the three|improve the octane number Of! side the combustion chamber. 


polyethylene film plants 
Terre Haute, Fremont’ i 
Flemington as well as the hi 


ly respected ‘‘VisQueen” name, 


|The acquisition was made 
November, 1963. 


in gasoline or its ability to pro- 


gh- enough, there are several points 
€ jot comparison between the Vis- 
M!Queen plant in Terre Haute and 
the origins of Ethyl Corpora- 


and they are headquartered in Corporation traces its originstoi 


-Baton Rouge, where 


Ethy]|important research work done and to restore normal 


ION 


of the 


production of polyethylene film, 
operation is the largest of thr 


Ethyl Corporation on east Fort Harrison Road em- 


the modern packaging and pro- 
ee ‘such plants in the country. 


That was the knock. Equally] 


and!quce power. Interesting! Y\important, Dr. Midgley discov-| 


lered the antiknock properties of 
jan amazing chemical, etrae-/ 
thyl lead. Less than a teaspoon-| 
ful of tetraethyl lead added to 


Today, the VisQueen opera-jtion. The Terre Haute polyethy-|, gallon of gasoline, it was} 
tions are a part of the recently lene plant was started at the found, was sufficient to take} 
formed Ethyl Plastics division,|time of World War II; Ethyl! the knock out of most gasolines, | 


com- 
bustion. 

Gasoline containing tetraethyl 
Jead first went on sale at a 
single service station in Dayton, 


Ohio in February 1923, and the | 


following year Ethyl Corpora- 
tion was organized to develop 
the market for the new anti- 
knock compound. Within a few 
years, leaded gasoline was 
widely available throughout the 
country. Today, more than 98 
per cent of all automotive gaso- 
line contains either tetraethyl 
lead or one of the newer anti- 
knock compounds introduced in 
recent years such as tetra- 
lead or chemical or physical 
mixtures of tetraethy! lead and! 
tetramethyl lead. ! 

The introduction of tetraethyl 
lead in gasoline in 1923 opened] 
the way to broad automotive 
progress. By increasing the 
antiknock quality of gasoline, it 
paved the way for the develop- 
ment of more efficient auto- 
mobile engines of higher com- 
pression ratio, able to develop 
more power and more transpor-{ 
tation out of every gallon of 
gasoline. Reflecting the broad} 
improvement in fuels and en-} 
gines, a gallon of gasoline today 
more mileage than a compar-} 
able gallon of say, 1930 gaso- 
Tetraethyl lead played a 
big part in that dramatic gain. 


line 


ithe availability of tetraethyl 


M lead, it pointed the way to 100%) 


octane 
which 
fought 
enough, 


gasoline—the fuel on 
World War I wasi 
and won. Interestingly 
some time this year, 


M the average antiknock quality! 


of premium gasoline is expected 
to reach the 100 octane mark 
in the United States. 


As its business grew and pros- 
pered, Ethyl Corporation built 
Įseveral major plants in thej 
|United States while its subsidi- 
jary, Ethyl Corporation of Can- 
ada Limited, built a plant in| 
Sarnia, Ontario. The parent 
Ethyl Corporation has manu-) 
[facturing plants in Baton} 
Rouge, La., Houston, Texas, and 
Pittsburg, Calif., and is today 
the leading company in the anti- 


‘knock field. 


The manufacture of tetra- 
ethyl lead, the principal anti-| 
knock compound in use, draws} 
upon many raw materials. As 
a result, Ethyl Corporation is 
not only the leading company: 
in the antiknock field but is also} 
a major producer of such basic 


‘chemicals as sodium, chlorine, 


ethyl chloride and so on. Ethyl’s| 
large manufacturing require-| 
ments for antiknock compounds 
have opened the way for it to 
jexpand and diversify its opera- 


tions into other fields. As a re-| 
sult, Ethyl is also a major pro-} 
ducer of vinyl chloride mono- 
mer, which is converted 


t 


into | 


polyvinyl chloride plastic, andi 


of vinylidene chloride, another 
plastic material. 


| While antiknock compounds; 
jconstitute principal business, 
{Ethyl Corporation also is a 
jmajor producer of other fuel ad- 
ditives. These are all products 
iwhich improve various perform- 
ance characteristics of gasoline 
fand other fuels, and they are} 
added to the fuel at the rrfin-| 
Jery. They include ignition con-| 
trol compounds, which controll 
preignition and spark plug de- 
posits is gasoline engines; mul- 
ti-purpose additives, which con{ 
trol carburetor deposits, prevent 
[carburetor icing, and protect 
fuel systems and tanks against 
corrosion; diesel ignition im- 
provers and detergents; andl 
combusion improvers for home 
heating oils. They also include 
other special purpose chemi-) 
ieals such as alkyl aluminum 
jcompounds, which are widely| 
used as chemical catalysts, and 
a series of highly effective anti- 
oxidants which are based on a 
process developed by Ethyl’s 
research laboratories in Detroit. | 
In the past year or so, Ethyl; 
Corporation has embarked on aj 
vigorous program of expansion; 
and diversification. Besides thej 
acquisition of the VisQueen poly-f 
ethylene film plants, in recent} 
months it announced it is build- 
ing a plant in Houston for the} 
production of synthetic primary; 
alcohols which are useful in the) 
production of plastics and deter- 
gents, and a plant in Baton 
)Rouge for the production of 
f chlorinated solvents which are 


used in dry Cleaning and metal ™ 
degreasing. while its subsidiary, 
Shannen aee ee 


re 


9 
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Material Produced Locally 
Remarkable and Versatile 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the eleventh of a series of articles to be published in the 
TRIBUNE-STAR to acquaint readers with industries in our area. The articles are pre- 


pared in co-operation with industry staffs and the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce. A 
different industry will be featured each Sunday. 


One of the Terre Haute in- agriculture as well as in con-; It was the first plant to pro- 
dustries which is contributing/sumer goods. duce a clear, transparent film. 
importantly to the country’s} The principal uses for poly-| It was the first plant to pro- 
growth and prosperity is the/jethylene film are in packaging] duce film in many and varied 
Ethyl VisQueen plant on Fortijconsumer articles. Here it is colors, 
fused to wrap everything from| _ It was the first plant to pro- 
a\bakery goods and fruits and} duce an embossed film which 

etables to textiles, hardware} has many decorative as well 
produces polyethylene film— and countless other everyday; as functional Wee 3 
one of the most remarkable and Pro Polyethylene film has| And it was among the first 
versatile plastic materials ever|!argely replaced cellophane as) plants to produce high impact 
davined which, when used to package 
Terre Haute t the first in Í 
the United States to produce Taft paper for garment bags 
this modern packaging and pro-|USed by dry cleaners. And be-| Today, the Terre Haute plant = 
tective material, but is is today|Sides being used by itself, poly-jis the largest of the three Ethyl} FILM EXTRUSION VELOPMENT Department of Ethyl VisQueen serves 
argest plant of its kind in ethylene film is used as a liner VisQueen polyethylene film) of the division. The)artment reviews and analyzes the manufacturing 0 
country if not in the world.|°f drums and cartons, being) plants. The other two plants are} is involved in extensfesearch for new and improved processing techniques 

film is one of particularly useful for the ship-jin Flemington, N. J., and Fre-| improved plastic fil p 
lastics| ment of . drugs and chem-)mont, Calif. The Terre Haute] _ I 

tn andi ~licals, plant, moreover, is the “moth-| w. Ro G J m N A 
special istic abi}. On the farm, hylene er” plant to the other two, andj! receptive. to print is. con- iginal owners of 
ities, s literally thousands é eae ut TONS cerned with Gesign and con and Fremont 

r - a ‘ange of chores sre it i red width, and wd < : g 
of appl ms in construction, Tenge of chores. Here it i sed} , anc aat A eee n new installations as plants, was a 

caging 10 mulching, as pond and ditch/by the VisQueen Division. PanOarY Cores, some Be "oC fe nt for Union Carbide 
© itiimers, for lining greenhouses, When the Terre Haute plant|® m aiso ur go aj and! modifi m of existing opera 1956. Subsequen 
otectifirst began operations, there|SUSSeting operations. ions. The indu engineering Trade Com 
was no prior art in the United| After the film has bed ade,|department, under » direetion| Union Carbide 
boon to industr agricul- |V} States for the making of poly-jit undergoes a series of pting 1] sponsible of the Visking J 
. mals ethylene»»film., The . VisQueen/quality control tests, alit prot n standarde and/operations. Th 
Used in Construction iprocess was something that had|pac d for shipment EE SAGs tations is E Jl a corporation a 
the construction field to be learned—and taught tojtomers tł out th itry.| studie 3 sre ing 7 | thate- polyethylene 
ati iy. polvethy-|Others—from the ground up./Film for the packaging jistr is. handiir i valite ion Terre Haute, 
bs. Tt And yet today, the Terre Hautelis sold primarily to cofters|t roup, headed by Jack Flemington as 
» mois- Plant is considered to be notjwho 1 t into H or|Washburr waluates product ly respected “ 
con-(only the largest, but also one aging units, ht itoro ee ee pe a niThe acquisitie 
; con the most efficient, plants of/with product ident ag ARs are “Fler . November, 196 
and|its kind in the world, and it has/brand names, trade mi Sig eae nib: inte far Today, the 
ma-|many highly skilled employees|produet use instruction She: meninas af incomes ations ona pa 
t „lin its ranks. Itir “01 _ Fil hel hi te wupritint te fattened T 
pr The VisQueen plant manage-|building and agricultur: Sa mee od need bi ; fee as 
the| ment takes particular pride injtries i list d lus “ee cat ation or-\Baton Rouge 
poly- the fact that well over 90 perjdealers to farmes lace i aaae 

year, cent of its 528 employes are na-|t 
inds ofitive Hoosiers — and they are e Haute plant pro- 
used to making their lifetime careers|duces yethylene films rang- 
Within| with the Ethyl VisQueen plant.|ing fr ne half-inch to 40 feet 


ubular and 


Harrison Road. 
The plant, which has been 
part of Terre Haute since 1945,|¥°S 


‘And not only was thela Wrapping for bread. Similar- € 
° polyethylene has displaced| various products, resists drop- 


ping and rough handling. AYE apy f a As ae ey fo jn 


ly, 


} 


ar 
t 


agriculture, and the į 
ing(to cover ha 


field—and in no way 
„roots and row ct , andepro- 


has changed many of the buy 
and living hat 1 proved - f ~ : 
le temporary shelter for ani-| 


esin were 


1 sheeting. 


vears, this use is At the same time, five of thejir th iz th t 
reach about 900 seven top plant people are na-)sheet with all products} 
about a 50 tive Indianans, and the major-|being se ss—and in th 
ity of them have long service|ness ra z from .0005-4 
developed records with the company. For|(one-half mi o .45-inch 
1930's, the plant as a whole, more than| mils). The t fact, 
o- 350 of its 528 employes have/d he 
at the out-/been with the company any-/po 
ir II. During| where from 5 to 20 years. And|tie 
e found {m-|aS another indication of the em-|t 
nsula-/Ployes’ job satisfaction at Vis-|able a 
ctron- Queen, the plant’s employe turn-jone idea 
5. the over rate for the first three/plant, it 
ment, months of this year was a tiny/standard € I l 
eight one-hundredths of 1 per iations those standard colors 
| In add it productior 


ion 


§— Or 


Annual Payroll 


\ition.| The VisQueen plant has an an-| Weu- 
z experi-|nual payroll of approximately; W%c4 
ilose fpod!$3,5000,000, and most of this) 4D: 
n process| money is spent and invested lo-|®* 
industry,|cally. The VisQueen plant’s|!! 
of this| wage rates are among the hish i 
] ; ant’s operation 
hy ei e plate tte coitiered ‘to Over the , VisQueen has| ETHYL ViSQUEEN DIVISION of t 
novel, |be among the best in American| built up a 4 eputat Ployes over 500 pemns in pr d cti H gk- 
wing industry The benefit plans in-| a8 the leader in the polyett ye| #ective material. Th loc oo PS 
; ° | ates f al operation is thd 
yrted| clude fully paid pensions, group| f#m 
began|life insurance, hospital and sur-| PFO 
in ajgical insurance and major med-| 4 
h offical insurance, provisions forj“ 
) Street/ continuation of pay during per- 
iods of disability, and a savings 
bronght/ plan. 
wartime} The manufacture of polyethy-| 
ed forces|lene film and sheeting at thej“ 
i hori-|Terre Haute plant is a contin 
f usedjuous operation that is fascinat-|,, 
film. Accord-|ing to watch. ne pial 
moved to the} The film and sheeting are! tinctly pr 
Fort Har-| made from polyethylene resin—|%°- _ 49e 
Haute, which is produced by oil and|™@mhours 4 
acilities,| chemical companies from ethy-|!° 
llene gas. The polyethylene res-|4O®S: 4 
lin, in the form of small pellets,|>°4" 
larrives at the VisQueen plant/™&! 
[by truck, in railroad hopper|™& 
work—/cars, and in multiwall paper| ‘War 
rable! shipping sacks. Collapsible rub-| Perec! 
ber bags, with a capacity of up| 2°* 
but/to 10,000 pounds of polyethylene | Ea 
igingj resin, each, are most requently | ~*~ Serer 
; tof > thelused to transport the resin.|POtyetnytene 
film properly. Two of the| These huge containers are car-| Ship] i all ; | 
had to bejried throughout the plant by|~“"* To avoid any intermtup: 
e film re-/strong lift trucks which place|"0" * erations whieh g0 
levelop-/them on the receiving rack|OÑ Seven days a Week he plant 
of seal-|where they begin the processing| 2wa Secret ert Phi 
operations. nag 
Because polyethylene film andjeo : ee rae ii 
nt ini Sheeting of many different types | arent "lps lo e o 30 dif 
impor-|and colors are produced at the|*** = types ot re nns 
in thejplant, the first step in the man- Biggest Item Purchased 
iufacturing operation is to select] Besides being the biggest pro 
the desired polyethylene resins|ducer, the Terre Haute plant jg 
and concentrates, blend them|/also the ; | purchasing! 
together in correct proportions, | loc I | three VisQuès 
and feed them to the extruder.) plants ca r p 
Here the resin is heated, andjch 
the resulting “melt” is forced|Son 
through the extruder and upja 
through an opening in a circu-|maind 
lar die. As the melt emerges|ies 
from the die and starts to cool,/i 
it is inflated into a bubble sev-jcaz 
eral times the diameter of thejing the polethylene 
die. The film is cooled by blow-|/item alone will rur a 
ing cool air onto the outer sur-|/$350,000 a year, and & 
face of the bubble from an air|part of it is purchased in In 
Ting. Emerging from the cool-|ana. Many other materials a 
ing system, the film is passed, equipment t d fror 
up into a collapsing frame,|local sources, anc al (ruck 
where rollers seal off the bubble|carriers transport re than 
and flatten the cylindrical tube|95 perc f the finished’ goods! 
of film. The film then passes/out of the plant, besides bring- 
over a series of rollers to aling in bstantial part of the 
Í windup roller, where it is wound inbound shipments of raw ma- 
on cardboard cores. terial 
Some idea of the size of the| An experienced management 
extruders at the Terre Haute|staff heads up VisQueen’s Terre 
plant can be seen in the fact|Haute plant, They include F 
that the bubble on a larger ex-|Lee Hamilton, 1 er of the 
truder is as tall as a one-fam-/plant; Robert Pease, Chief su- 
ily house. Furthermore, careful|pervisor of pr on; Ronald 
control of the operating condi-|/M. Bland plant engineer: 
tions during the extrusion pro-|Frank Ban _ chief super. 
cess is essential to obtaining the! visor of services; James W 
desired characteristics in the! Hastings purchasing agent: 
finished film. For example, the| Russel] R. Hullinget, office 
ger mer acce . 
trolled by the rate of input tojand Hoy H. Junker ae 
takeaway, or, in other words,|personne] manage! hol 
the rate of speed at which the! Im addition to being the lead.| 
extruder is operated. The width jing producer, the Terre Haute 
o the film is controlled by the/Plant js ; he headquarters 
blow ratio. The optical proper-jfor VisQueen’s Film Extrusion 
ties of the film are affected by|Development Department, En. 
the rate of cooling applied to) gineering tment and In- 
the semi-cooled melt while the 


kaunnt 
the Keyn 


as 


weeks 


thy! Visqueen pla 
I many 


t dustrial ing Depart- 
impact and tensile strength of|ment, Under the direction ofi 
the film are controlled by the|/Harald Lutzmann, the Deyelop./ 
amount of stretch applied by;Ment Department reviews andi 
blowing’ the semi-cooled melt in.| analyzes the entire manufactur- | 
to a bubble. | ing op ung for im- 
Various Processes {Proved ns and blends, new 
After it leaves the exruder [pine <> anki 
and is gathered in the collaps-|syeee? gyno. an ge mproved 
ing frame, the newly-made filmas Nadala. ae 
undergoes other operations. De-[k.. been : 
pending upon the type of filmea; ; 
being made and its intended filn 
use, the film is treated to makej The engineering department 


POlvethy lene 


i S 
maintains extensive research, around World War I. The firsti 
manufacturing and administra-|VisQueen polyethylene film 
tive facilities. Ethyl’s Plastics|plant was established in Terre 
division is headed by Dr. Clar-;Haute; the research work that 
ence M. Neher. Lloyd B. An-|led to the formation of Ethyl 
drew is general manager of the|Corporation was done less than| 
VisQueen polyethlene film op-itwo hundred miles away, in 
erations, while Harry C. Byrne,'Dayton, Ohio. 

Jr. is general sales manager| Back in 1916, the late Charles 


and J. C. Wright is operations) p, Kettering, who had invented] 


i F manager., AE ete i 
Ethyl Corporation itself had|_'© 2utomo ile self-starter, wag 
undergone a change in owner-|Setermined to find out what wasi 


ship precisely a year before its|causing automobile engines tof 
VisQueen acquisition Corpora-|knock. There were many inter- 
tion *(Delaware), which hadiesting theories about the prob- 
been jointly owned by Stand-|lem but little factual knowledge. | 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) ind Gener-|But the knock that was begin-| 
al Motors ‘Corporation, wasjning to appear in automobile 
purchased by the Albemarle|engines of the World War I era 
Paper Manufacturing Company|W4S_a major barrier to auto- | 
in November 1962, merged Motive progress. SA 
with the paper company, and| Accordingly, Mr. Kettering} 
and the combined company |âssembled a smal] research 


was renamed Ethyl Corpora-team, headed by the late Dr.| 

tion (Virginia), (Thomas Midgley, Jr., and they | 
Important» ‘Step [proceeded to investigate the 
wr problem. 

Acquisition o f the VisQueen| It 3 five years of discour- 
peerage kite Sabra | 
S xpenditur oney—but in 
its program of expansion and di- e ond Dr. Midgley establis] 
Jens Ethyl's participation in the a a nahien | 

at knock in automobile en- 
‘he Terre Haute|plastics business. Second, the'gines is a fuel and not a me-| 
nd Flemington/VisQueen acquisition comple-|chanical problem. He proved 
quired by the|ments Ethyl’s diversified opera-|that knock occurred when the 
tie Fetralonlpacagig 7 a "a ean 

; i 3 ng exe 
sion directed] Ethyl Corporation’s principal daritie “comb ae too| 
to divest itself/business is the manufacture ofi great for the fuel to ETTA 
olyethylene film|anti-knock compounds for gaso-'When that happened, a spon-} 
is, Ethyl Cor-lline, which oil refiners use tojtaneous detonation occurred in-| 
uired the threelimprove*the octane number of | side the combustion chamber. 
ilm plants „ini gasoline or its ability to pro-|That was the knock. Equally| 

Fremont’ and!duce power. Interestingly|important, Dr. Midgley discov-| 
yell as the high-/enough, there are several)points|ered the antiknock properties of | 
isgusen ee comparison between the Vis-| an amazing chemical, etrae- 


three plants 
‘rations, and 
ind new and 


Queen plant in Terre Haute and'thy} lead. Less than a teaspoon- 
|the origins of Ethyl Corpora- fu} of tetraethyl lead added tol 
VisQueen opera-|tion. The Terre Haute polyethy-\, gallon of gasoline, it was 
t of the recently lene plant was started at the found, was sufficient to take 
Plastics division,/time of World War II; Ethyl! the knock out of most gasolines, 
headquartered in|Corporation traces its originstoi' 

where 


Ethyljimportant research work done a to restore normal com- 
wy bustion. 

Gasoline containing tetraethyl 
lead first went on sale at a 
single service station in Dayton, 
Ohio in February 1923, and the 
following year Ethyl? Corpora- 
tion was organized to develop 
the market for the new anti- 
knock compound. Within a few 
years, leaded gasoline was 
widely available throughout the 
country. Today, more than 98 
per cent of all automotive gaso- 
line contains either tetraethyl 
lead or one of the newer anti- 
knock compounds introduced in 
recent years such as tetra- 
lead or chemical or ply sical 
mixtures of tetraethyl lead andj 
tetramethyl lead. 

The introduction of tetraethyl 

: lead in gasoline in 1923 opened 
Ma} the way to broad automotive} 
progress. By increasing the 
antiknock quality of gasoline, it 
paved the way for the develop- 
ment of more efficient auto- 
mobile engines of higher com- 
pression ratio, able to develop 
more power and more transpor- 
tation out of every gallon off 
gasoline. Reflecting the broad} 
improvement in fuels and en- 
gines, a gallon of gasoline today} 
more mileage than a compar-|] 
able gallon of say, 1930 gaso- 
line. Tetraethyl lead played al 
big part in that dramatic gain. 


| Corporation on east Fort Harrison Road em- 
yethylene film, the modern packaging and pro-: 
largest of three ‘such plants in the country. 


_ we: 


7 


provided a universal method of 
Measuring gasoline quality. 
More than that, together with 


lthe availability of tetraethyl 

lead, it pointed the way to 100 

octane gasoline—the fuel on 

which World War II wasii 
fought and won. Interestingly| 
enough, some time this year,| 
the average antiknock quality 

of premium gasoline is expected 

to reach the 100 octane mark 

in the United States. 

| -As its business grew and pros- 

pered, Ethyl Corporation built 

several major plants in the| 

| United States while its subsidi- 

jary, Ethyl Corporation of Can- 

ada Limited, built a plant in| 


Sarnia, Ontario. The parent 
Ethyl Corporation has manu-! 
facturing plants in Baton 


Rouge, La., Houston, Texas, and 
Pittsburg, Calif., and is today 
|the leading company in the anti- 
|knock field. 

The manufacture of tetra- 
ethyl lead, the principal anti-| 
knock compound in use, draws| 
upon many raw materials. As 
a result, Ethyl Corporation is} 
not only the leading company 


‘in the antiknock field but is alsof 


a major producer of such basic 
chemicals as sodium, chlorine, 
ethyl chloride and so on. Ethyl’s 
large manufacturing require-' 
ments for antiknock compounds} 
have opened the way for it to} 
expand and diversify its opera- 


tions into other fields. As a re-| 
jsult, Ethyl is also a major pro-' 
jducer of vinyl chloride mono- 
mer, which is converted ine 
polyvinyl chloride plastic, and} 
of vinylidene chloride, another | 
plastic material. 

| While 
constitute principal business, 
Ethyl Corporation also is a 
major producer of other fuel ad- 
ditives. These are all products 
which improve various perform- 
‘sance characteristics of gasoline) 
fand other fuels, and they are} 
added to the fuel at the rrfin-| 
ery. They include ignition con. 
trol compounds, which control 
ipreignition and spark plug de- 
J posits is gasoline engines; mul 
| ti-purpose additives, which con 
\trol carburetor deposits, poted 


antiknock kiia 


carburetor icing, and protec 
fuel systems and tanks agains 
‘corrosion; diesel ignition im- 
provers and detergents; andi 
combusion improvers for home 
heating oils. They also include 
other special purpose chemi- 
cals such as alkyl aluminum 
compounds, which are widely| 
used as chemical catalysts, and| 
a series of highly effective anti- 
oxidants which are based on a 
process developed by Ethyl’s 
research laboratories in Detroit. 
In the past year or so, Ethyl: 
Corporation has embarked on a 
vigorous program of expansion 
and diversification. Besides the 
acquisition of the VisQueen poly- 
ethylene film plants, in recent 
months it announced it is build- 
ing a plant in Houston for the 
production of synthetic primary 
alcohols which are useful in the 
production of plastics and deter- 
gents, and a plant in Baton) 
Rouge. for the production of 
chlorinated solvents which are 


used in dry cleaning and metalj * 


degreasing. while its subsidiary, 
-—— — “rs owe Petition « £ 
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Material Produced Locally 


vib Shar 


Remarkable and Versatile 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the eleventh of a series of articles to be published in the 
TRIBUNE-STAR to acquaint readers with industries in our area. The articles are pre- 
pared in co-operation with industry staffs and the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce. A 


Se 


j different industry will be featured each Sunday. 
One of the Terre Haute in- agriculture as well as in con-; It was the first plant to pro- 
dustries which is contributing|sumer goods. duce a clear, transparent film. 


The principal uses for poly-| It was the first plant to pro- 


importantly to the country’s 
growth and prosperity is thejethylene film are in packaging) duce film in many and varied 
colors. 


Ethyl VisQueen plant on Kopt eon aer articles. Here it is it the fitse lant 
; used to wrap everything from was the first plant to pro- 
Harrison Road. duce an embossed film which 


The plant, which has been a/bakery goods and fruits and a 
part of Terre Wate since 1945,| Vegetables to textiles, hardware] has many decorative as well 
and countless other everyday| as functional uses. 


Produces polyetaylene cee oe Aa mas Sandi was among the fis 
versatile plastic materials ever largely replaced cellophane as| plants to produce high impact 
devised. And not only was the| Wrapping for bread. Similar-| which, when used to package 
Terre Haute plant the first in 1Y» Polyethylene has displaced) various products, resists drop- 
the United States to produce|Kraft paper for garment bags} ping and rough handling. 
this modern packaging and pro-|used by dry cleaners. And be-|_ Today, the Terre Haute plant 
tective material, but is is today|Sides being used by itself, poly-/15 the largest of the three Ethyl] FILM EXTRUSION VELOPMENT 
| the largest plant of its kind in/ethylene film is used as a liner| VisQueen polyethylene film of the division. The}artment revi 
the country if not in the world,|°f drums and cartons, being plants. The other two plants are) is involved in extensipesearch for 1 
Polyethylene film is one of particularly useful for the ship-|in Flemington, N. J., and Fre-| improved plastic fil 
f the most widely used plastics! ment of foods, drugs and chem-|mont, Calif. The Terre „Haute US ie J 3 | bets E 
in modern life. Because of its |1021- jplant, moreover, is the “moth-| FU 
| special characteristics and abil- On the farm, polyethylenejer” plant to the other two, and 
| ities, it has literally thousands film and sheeting does a wide has been responsible for most 
of applications in construction, |7228e of chores. Here it is usedjof the technical advances made 
’lin mulching, as pond and ditch|by the VisQueen Division. | 


it receptive to printingrfor-|headed 

ated, embossed, slit _iļrolls| cerned 

| of desired width, and wid onl structio 

cardboard cores. Some es of procure 

When the Terre Haute plant|film also undergo sea] and] modific 

first began operations, there/Susseting operations. tions. 1 

was no prior art in the United| After the film has bechade, departr 

vide temporary shelter for ani-/States for the making of poly-jit undergoes a series of |stinglof Bob 

re mals. ethylene film. The VER pie control tests, alit isjfor pr 

| i , Used in Construction process was something that had|packaged for shipment} cus-| produc: 
Hi Polethylene film is a tough, ion field and|to. be learned—and taught tojtomers throughout the hitr A di 

| lightweight, waterproof mater-|, In the construction field and) th d } the jatry.| studies 

: > fF in industry generally, polyethy- Others—from the ground up./Film for the packaging |istry|rials h 

| t;And yet today, the Terre Hautejis sold primarily to cokters|trol G 


paietu, and Ae ng liners, for lining greenhouses, 
has changed many of the puying|‘ _ cover haystacks, protect 
and living habits and proved a/700ts and row crops, andfpro- 
boon to industry and agricul- 


i 

| jal that effectively protects p! tele Ee A RODNE P TS 

i ei m articles against the ele- is aed Ri example, as a mois- Plant is considered to be not} who make it into H or| Washbi 

| Because it is tasteless, odor-|ture shield under concrete con- only the largest, but also one/other packaging units, fit itiproduc 
s is tas S, struction slabs, for curing con-|0f the most efficient, plants he product identificjon,las Fre 


less, and non-toxic, it is ideal ) ; ad a th d A | 
g é Q qjits kind in the world, and it has|/brand names, trade maj andj; 
jfor packaging many gds. crete roads, highs ane| many highly skilled employees|product use instructi | rapa 
(Moreover, its safe waxy texture, streets, and for covering ma-|. © ne $ uctions} ul-|the pu 
combined with a clear appear-|Chinery and equipment left out- in its ranks. timate consumers. Film} the|high qı 
$ The VisQueen plant manage- building and agriculturaldus-|from e 


| i 3 : d ‘ i a h A 
| | ance when desired, gives added Orin and sheeting are the ment takes particular pride injtries is distributed þugh| The 
| 


| i ie 3 
E e b se | Hin principal forms in which poly- the fact that well mover 90 perjdealers to farmesr and tsafu'ar 
played for sale. In addition, it/@thylene is used. Last year, cent pri n28yeniy they. aes 

| is lightweight, shatterproof, an qiabout 625 million pounds of tive Hoosiers Ti an ey are A The Terre Haute plant pro- 

| tear resistant, is chemically jn-| polyethylene res ore “A pe making their lifetime careersiduces polyethylene films rang- 
l i i TE make film and sheeting. Within) : À L ; - 

i pn Bae. a e La another few years, this use is|/At the same time, five of the in width in both tubular and 

and won't crack or peel. These expected to reach about 900)seven top plant people are na-|sheet form—with all products} 

pe tive Indianans, and the major-|being seamless—and in thick- 


with the Ethyl VisQueen plant./ing from one half-inch to 40 feet 


iti i ife {million pounds—or about a 50 
poate, addedito its-long Mye, p ity of them have long service|ness ranging from .0005-inch 


| 

j i er cent increase. 

| low cost, and ease of inandling, /P Polyethylene was developed|records with the company. For|(one-half mil) to .45-inch (45 
j 


oa ye tee ae ajin England during the 1930's, the plant as a whole, more than/mils). The plant, in fact, pro- 
: siand the first commercial pro-|350 of its 528 employes have|duces the largest selection of 
duction of it began at the out-|been with the company any-/polyethylene film types, quali- 


i 
| 
j break of World War II. During where from 5 to 20 years. And|ties, forms, folds, colors, widths, 
Ithe war, polyethylene found {m-|aS another indication of the em» thicknesses and patterns avail- 
portant military uses as instila-|Ployes’ job satisfaction at Vis-/able anywhere. To give just 
| tion in radar and other electron- Queen, the plant’s employe turn-/one idea of the flexibility of the 
| ic ‘devices. Then, in 1945, thelover rate for the first threejplant, it produces film in 35 
| United States Government months of this year was a tiny/standard colors—plus many var- 
| 


asked the former Visking Cor- eight one-hundredths of 1 per iations on those standard colors. 
In addition to its production 


poration to produce polyethy-|cent. n a I 
lene film for use in weather-| Annual Payroll facilities, the plant has its own 


proofing guns and ammunition.) The VisQueen plant has an an-|Well-equipped machine shop, 


Visking had had long experi-jnual payroll of approximately] Which repairs and maintains 


fuk p- o 
i ence in producing cellulose food|$3,5000,000, and most of this|Many items of equipment. It 
casings by an extrusion process|money is spent and invested lo-| also has a large number of high- 

for the meat packing industry, cally. The VisQueen plant’s|ly skilled craftsmen to handle 
and it was felt that out of this| wage rates are among the high-/the many phases of the plant’s 
| experience the company couldjest in the area, and the plant’s| Operations. i Br 
| produce the new polyethylene |benefit plans are considered to! Over the years, VisQueen has| 
ne film. Visking developed a novel,|/be among the best in American|built up an enviable reputation) P 
| melt-extruding and blowing industry. The benefit plans in-|4S the leader in the polyethylene 
| film field and as the outstanding 
| 


method for making unsupported|clude fully paid pensions, group A l amg! 
polyethylene film, and it began life insurance, hospital and sur- producer of high quality film. | 
production of the film in algical insurance and major med-|This, in the opinion of Terre 
leased bulding just north oflical insurance, provisions for|Haute plant officials, has been} 
Wabash Avenue on Fifth Street! continuation of pay during per-|4u¢. to three things: Unendj 
in Terre Haute. iods of disability, and a savings|7@Search to build desirable chij 

The return of peace brought! plan. acteristics into the film, tech: | 
an end to Visking’s wartime| The manufacture of polyethy-|2ica! know-how in the manu. igs 
contract with the armed forcesjlene film and sheeting at ihe | facturing of the film, and stricta 
--but it opened up broad hori-\Terre Haute plant is a contin.|°Perating controls. i 
zons in potential civilian used|uous operation that is fascinat-|,, 4S part of this achievement, iii 
for polyethylene film. Accord-|ing to watch. {the plant management is dis-(i 
ingly, Visking moved to the| The film and sheeting are|tifctly proud of its safety rec-@ 
| present 60-acre site on Fort Har-|made from polyethylene resin—|0Td- The plant operates 90,000)M 
rison Road in Terre Haute, which is produced by oil andj™Mathours a month, and safety/iR 
added new production facilities,|chemical companies from ethy-|!S the keynote in all of its opera- | Și 
and began to develop new mar-liene gas. The polyethylene res: tions. As of a recent month, the; $ 
kets for polyethylene film andlin, in the form of small pellets,|/Plant had operated 2,543,000} 
sheeting. arrives at the VisQueen plant|/™anhours without a time-los-/i 

This involved considerable re-/by truck, in railroad hopper |/48 accident—and it is workin, 
search and development work—jcars, and in multiwall paper toward the goal of a three-year iig 
not only in building desirable] shipping sacks. Collapsible rub-|Perfect safety record, come 
characteristics into the film and|ber bags, with a capacity of up| ext October. | ; 
uncovering new uses for it but|to 10,000 pounds of polyethylene| , Every month, the plant pro-igg 
also in educating packaging|resin, each, are most requently duces several million pounds ofi 
firms as to how to handle thelysed to transport the resin. polyethylene film, which arejq 
new film properly. Two of the/These huge containers are car- shipped all over the Unitedi 
big problems that had to belried throughout the plant by|States. To avoid any interrup- $i 
solved were making the film re+| strong lift trucks which place|tion to its operations—which gof 
ceptive to printing and develop-lthem on the receiving rackj°™ Seven days a week—the plantas 
ing successful methods of seal-|where they begin the processing|@!ways Maintains severaligg 
ing it as a finished package. | operations. weeks’ inventories of polyethy- 

Local Plant’s Role Because polyethylene film and aoe wantin ae ah aa “Hie 

The Ethyl Visqueen plant in|/Sheeting of many different types ferent ATS Gf meting = 
Terre Haute has many impor- and colors are produced at the z 1 a 
tant firsts to its credit in the;Plant, the first step in the man- Biggest Item Purchase 
polyethylene film field. | ufacturing operation is to select} Besides being the biggest pro- 

the desired polyethylene resins|ducer, the Terre Haute plant isi 
and concentrates, blend them/also the principal purchasing#ies 
together in correct proportions, |location for all three VisQueegmmm 
and feed them to the extruder./plants. The biggest ite 

Here the resin is heated, andjchased is polyethylend 
the resulting “melt” is forced|/Some of this is obtaine\ 
through the extruder and up/a producer in Indiana; \ 
through an opening in a circu-|mainder is supplied by CO 
lar die. As the melt emerges|ies in other states, Anothd 
from the die and starts to cool,/item of purchase consis, 

Mt is inflated into a bubble sev-jcartons and cores for pa \\ see 
feral times the diameter of thejing the polethylene film. 

die, The film is cooled by blow-|item alone will run to aro% 

ng cool air onto the outer sur-/$350,000 a year, and a lang 
ace of the bubble from an air|part of it is purchased in In 
ring. Emerging from the cool-| ana. Many other materials a 

ing system, the film is passed| equipment are obtained fro 

up into a collapsing frame,|local sources, and local truc 
where rollers seal off the bubble|carriers transport- more thani 
and flatten the cylindrical tube|95 percent of the finished goods 
of film. The film then passes/out of the plant, besides bring- 
over a series of rollers to ajing in substantial part of the 
windup roller, where it is wound inbound shipments of raw ma- 
on cardboard cores. | terial. 

Some idea of the size of the| An experienced management 
extruders at the Terre Haute/staff heads up VisQueen’s Terre 
plant can be seen in the fact)Haute plant. They include F.J 
that the bubble on a larger ex-|Lee Hamilton, manager of the 
truder is as tall as a one-fam-|plant; Robert Pease, chief su- 
ily house. Furthermore, careful|pervisor of production; Ronald 
control of the operating condi-/M. Bland, plant engineer; 
tions during the extrusion pro-;Frank Bammel, chief super- 
eess is essential to obtaining the) visor of services; James W. 
desired characteristics in the| Hastings, purchasing agent; 
finished film. For example, the] Russell R. Hullinger, office 
thickness of the film is con-|manager and chief account; 
trolled by the rate of input tojand Howard H. Junker, Jr. | 
takeaway, or, in other words,|personne] manager. | 
the rate of speed at which the/ In addition to being the lead- 
extruder is operated. The width/1Ng producer, the Terre Haute| 
o the film is controlled by the|Plant is also the headquarters| 
blow ratio. The optical proper-|for VisQueen’s Film Extrusion| 
ties of the film are affected by|Development Department, En-| 
the rate of cooling applied to/Sineering Department and In-| 
the semi-cooled melt while the|dustrial Engineering Depart-| 
impact and tensile strength of|Ment. Under the direction ofig 
the film are controlled by the|Harald Lutzmann, the Develop- 
amount of stretch applied by|Ment Department reviews and| 
blowing’ the semi-cooled melt in-| analyzes the entire manufactur- 
to a bubble. ing operation—looking for im- 

Various Processes proved resins and blends, new 

After it leaves the exruder Jaa o proved Sonic tech- 
and is gathered in the collaps- mee anc new and improved 
i = |Plastic films. A constant aim of 
ing frame, the newly-made film|the Development D 
undergoes other operations. De- pment Department 

; ~C- |has been to improve the physi- 
pending upon the type of filmjeaj properties of pol k 
being made and its intended] sim. Hg yethylena 
use, the film is treated to make} The engineering Tenattmen 


Ee 


ine 


Department of 


oe ag ee aA 


Ethyl VisQueen serves all three plants 


ws and analyzes the manufacturing operations, and 
ew and improved processing techniques and new and 


by John Lloyd, is. con-\iginal owners of the Terre Haute 
with the design and con- and Fremont and Flemington 


v= 


maintains extensive research,|around World War I. 
manufacturing and administra-|VisQueen polyethylene 
tive facilities. Ethyl’s Plastics)plant was established jin Terre! 
division is headed by Dr. Clar-|Haute; the research work that} 
ence M. Neher. Lloyd B. An-|led to the formation of Ethy]| 
drew is general manager of the|Corporation was done less than! 
VisQueen polyethlene film op-|two hundred miles away, in 
erations, while Harry C. Byrne,|Dayton, Ohio. | 
Jr. is general sales manager| Back in 1916, the late Charles| 
and J. C. Wright is operations F. Kettering, who had invented} 


manager. 
ager the automobile self-starter, was] 


Ethyl Corporation itself had! ; f 
AA Pahana in owner- {etermined to find out what was! 


ship precisely a year before its|causing automobile engines to| 
VisQueen acquisition Corpora-|knock. There were many inter- 
tion -(Delaware), which had/esting theories about the prob-| 
been jointly owned by Stand-|!em but little factual knowledge. 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) md Gener- But the knock that was begin- 
al Motors ‘Corporation, was|Sing to appear in automobile | 
purchased by the Albemarle)/engines of the World War I era 
Paper Manufacturing Company|WaS a major barrier to auto- 
in November 1962, merged Motive progress. L 
with the paper company, and| Accordingly, Mr. Kettering 
and the combined company|assembled asmall research | 
was renamed Ethyl Corpora-|team, headed by the late Dr.} 
tion (Virginia). Thomas Midgley, Jr., and they 
Important Step proce’ to investigate the 
m 3 roblem. 

Acquisition o fthe VisQueen 2 It took five years of discour-| 
plants represents an important aging research work—and large | 
step for Etyhl Corporation inj expenditures of money—but in 
its program of expansion and di-/the end Dr. Midgley established | 
versification. First, it strength-\two things. He established, first, | 
jens Ethyl’s participation in thelthat knock in automobile en- 
plats business. Second, the|gines is a fuel and not a me-| 
VisQueen acquisition comple-chanical problem. He proved 


1 of new installations as Plants, was acquired by the|lments Ethyl’s diversified opera-|that knock occurred when the| 


ment of equipment for 
ition of existing opera-|1956. Su 


he industrial engineering| Trade 2 : : 
ient, under the direction| Union Carbide to divest itself|/business is the manufacture of great for the fuel to withstand. | 


elof the Visking polyethylene film)anti-knock compounds for gas0-|When that happened, a spon- 


Mitchell, is responsibl 
as Ethyl | Cor-ltine, which oil refiners use tojtaneous detonation occurred in-| 


duction standards andjOperations. Thus, 


Union Carbide Corporation initions in chemicals and 
bsequently, the Federalland packaging. 
Commission 


directed) Ethyl Corporation’s principal during ocmbustion were tool 


paper\temperatures and pressures be- 
jing exerted upon the gasoline 


specifications as well ag/Corporation acquired the three|improve»the octane number of|side the combustion chamber. 


in packaging and mate- Polyethylene 
indling. A Quality Con-) Terre 
headed by Jack 


roup, 


rn, evaluates 


d at Terre Haute as well, 


product| 


Haute, 


film plants 
Fremont 


mont,- Calif., and Flem- November, 1963. 


N. J. Their job is for 


in gasoline or its ability to pro-|~hat was the knock. Equally| 
and! duce 
Flemington as well as the high-\enough, there are several\points|ered the antiknock properties of 
ly respected ‘‘VisQueen namé-iof comparison between the Vis- an amazing chemical etrae- | 
The acquisition was made in/Queen plant in Terre Haute and'thy} Jead. Less than a teaspoon- 


power. Interesting1]yYlimportant, Dr. Midgley discov- 


[the origins of Ethyl Corpora- fy) of tetraethyl lead added tol 


Today, the VisQueen opera-|tion. The Terre Haute polyethy-|, galon of gasoline, it was| 


‘pose of insuring that a/tions are a part of the recently|lene plant was started at the/found, was sufficient to take 
ality product is delivered|formed Ethyl Plastics division,|time of World War IJ; Ethyl the knock out of most gasolines, 
ach plant location. [and they are headquartered in|Corporation traces its originstoi' 


Visking Corporation, or-'Baton Rouge, 


THYL VISQUEEMDIVISION of the 


loyes over 500 pe 
‘etive material, T 


s in production of 
local operation is 


where 


Ethyl Corporation on east Fort Harrison Road em- 
the modern packaging and pro- 
ee such plants in the country. 


poly ethylene film, 
the largest of thr 


bustion. 

Gasoline containing tetraethyl 
lead first went on sale at a 
single service station in Dayton, 
Ohio in February 1923, and the 
following year Ethyl Corpora- 
tion was organized to develop 
the market for the new anti- 
knock compound. Within a few 
years, leaded gasoline was 
widely available throughout the 
country. Today, more than 98 
per cent of all automotive gaso- 
line contains either tetraethyl 
lead or one of the newer anti- 
knock compounds introduced in 
recent years such as 
lead or chemical or physical 


tetramethyl lead. | 

The introduction of tetraethyl| 
} lead in gasoline in 1923 opened 
S | the way to broad automotive 
progress. By increasing the 
antiknock quality of gasoline, it 
paved the way for the develop- 
ment of more efficient auto- 
mobile engines of higher com- 
pression ratio, able to develop| 
more power and more transpor-| 
tation out of every gallon of} 
gasoline. Reflecting the broad| 
improvement in fuels and en-j 
gines, a gallon of gasoline today; 
more mileage than a compar-| 
able gallon of say, 1930 gaso- 
line. Tetraethyl lead played a 
big part in that dramatic gain.| 


tetra-|; 


mixtures of tetraethyl lead and|| 


AEE nE Sail 


The first) provided a universal method of 
film )7 


Ethyljimportant research work done and to restore normal com- 


| 


| 
| 


Measuring gasoline quality. 
More than that, together with] 
ithe availability of tetraethyl; 
llead, it pointed the way to 100 
octane gasoline—the fuel on 
which World War II wasii 
fought and won. Interestingly 
jemough, some time this year, 
jthe average antiknock quality} 
of premium gasoline is expected! 
to reach the 100 octane mark 
in the United States. | 
As its business grew and pros-! 
pered, Ethyl Corporation built} 
iseveral major plants in thej 
United States while its subsidi- 
jary, Ethyl Corporation of Can- 
jada Limited, built a plant in 
Sarnia, Ontario. The parenti 
Ethyl Corporation has manu-i 
facturing plants in Baton 
Rouge, La., Houston, Texas, and 
|Pittsburg, Calif., and is today 
|the leading company in the anti- 


‘knock field. 


The manufacture of tetra- 
ethyl lead, the principal anti-! 
knock compound in use, draws 


fupon many raw materials. As 


a result, Ethyl Corporation is} 


Inot only the leading company} 


in the antiknock field but is also! 
a major producer of such basic 
chemicals as sodium, chlorine,! 


jethyl chloride and so on. Ethyl’s| 


large manufacturing require-} 
ments for antiknock compounds 
have opened the way for it tol 
expand and diversify its opera- 


tions into other fields. As a re- 
sult, Ethyl is also a major pro- 
ducer of vinyl chloride mono- 
mer, which is converted into) 
polyvinyl chloride plastic, and 
jof vinylidene chloride, another 
|plastic material. 


While antiknock compounds| 
constitute principal business, 
|Ethyl Corporation also is a} 
[major producer of other fuel ad- 
ditives. These are all products 
which improve various perform- 
ance characteristics of gasoline; 
fand other fuels, and they arel 
added to the fuel at the rrfin- | 
ery. They include ignition con-| 
trol compounds, which control} 
preignition and spark plug de- 
posits is gasoline engines; mul- 
ti-purpose additives, which con; 
|trol carburetor deposits, prevent 
carburetor icing, and protect 
fuel systems and tanks against 
corrosion; diesel ignition im- 
provers and detergents; andi 
combusion improvers for home} 
heating oils. They also include 
other special purpose chemi-} 
cals such as alkyl aluminum| 
compounds, which are widely} 
used as chemical catalysts, andi 
a series of highly effective anti- 
oxidants which are based on a 
process developed by Ethyl’s 
research laboratories in Detroit. 
In the past year or so, Ethyl) 
Corporation has embarked on a 
vigorous program of expansion 
and diversification. Besides the] 
acquisition of the VisQueen poly- 
ethylene film plants, in recent) 
months it announced it is build-/ 
ing a plant in Houston for the| 
production of synthetic primary| 
alcohols which are useful in the 
production of plastics and deter- 
gents, and a plant in Baton 
Rouge for the production of 
chlorinated solvents which are 


used in dry cleaning and metali ™ 


degreasing. while its subsidiary, 
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STRAN-STEEL EXPANDS — B. A. Burdick, righ{, local plant manager, and George Schroe- 

der, western regional manager, left, discuss, the almost one-acre expansion now under 

way at the local plant, 1033 Crawford. St, as ‘they tour the facilities while Schroeder is 


nos Hin th fae Sth/es | 
Hild Stran-Steel 
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t T More than 500 persons at-ja host of products lor industry, $ D k 
Corporation’s plant which will/regional manageri for Stran-|//tended the 20-Year Club dinner for agriculture, and for humani : 
provide for complete rearrange-|Steel, who is visiting the local "eae inet Ste ita TE health. Where once we used tofi i, 
Tf ment of manufacturing facilities) plant this week to}work on ef-@ ithe high ee Sef and heard iplay softball, a great research s 
a s i : I 3 ithe highest praise for the Terrejand development center now 3 
iga to give greater capacity and|fecting better traffic service to) |Haute plant from the president, stands. h ; 
efficiency is under way and|the West Coast, said he was im- Maynard C. Wheeler. | n neS 7 
Mi should be completed within} pressed by the contrast between ||” The dinner honored the 28) «4 mighty big job has been 


done at Terre Haute. 


t : F $ 
hree or four weeks 1956 and currently, He wa s| (pleted 20 years of service with| «Ag every, Rheriberoneihe, 2m 


The announcement was made ithe corporation. They were pre- : “i vaii a 
Wednesday by B. A. Burdick, a Tage ail “sented watches in recognition ofyear club knows, it has been | x 


plant manager. : Str ; Steel V eet service by J. E. Wheelerfaith and hard, dedicated work 


3 ivi i i af hat built the 
Be aiicsmplction tof. thernew | vice president in charge of prothrough the years tha 


the plant as he first saw it in| pielea 2o who this year com- 


i sti : À duction. The event also recog-Terre Haute plant to what it is} 
) | addition, the company will have Continued From Page 1 kz the 44th anniversary oftoday. 
| 


M almost 13 acres of the plant à , Ps $ 
location, 1033 Crawford St. and|Ígiven a complete tour of the re local peot, 4. “My friends, let us eee Ea / 
extending to College Avenue on | facilities by Burdick. R member: You cannot have a iree fma z 


_ Wheeler, who began his serv-nation, and a democracy, with-| 7 
ice with the local plant, as didout free enterprise. Le 


Mithe south. under roof, he ex- ree + 
>} plained. Schroeder also noted that the 


the president, had a personal re- : Ivents I 
ate T reason the plant here can serv- /mark for “Today Commercial Solvents 
The building, of Stran-Steel’s f ice the West Coast so well ist ber as oe lot 2 a far different, stronger and oa 


) own manufacture, is being erect-' due to its advantageous loca- ‘tions, bigger company than it ever has A 
|) ed by L. G. Heine & Son, gen-| tion in the country’s traffici R W, E, Guel heen. Today we make more and 
Ml Jeral contractor. system. Both the shipment of cently took Pi ‘Gal , who re-ice1) more than ever before. Sk 
T| With the addition to the plant || raw materials to the plant and Émanager of the lot Mie ,Our new U.S. Powder comi E 
“jit will be able to better service || the “shipment of the finished fseryed as master of Sahan TE jpany Division will take a ‘sa ; 
Mithe more than 30 states now | product benefit by the city’s Band introduced the guests at he ‘25,000 tons of our oO org > A 
served from this plant, Burdick j location on main trunkline rail- duction of explosives heat . 


$ : © the pro 
M Said, including the West Coast roads and highways, he added. peaker’s table, including offi. ‘each year. But what’s more, this 
ha In 1959, Burdick and he point- 


ewest group to join us here |" 
d out, the company was ship- 57) 


4 n Terre Haute is serving an x 
ping 100 cars of pre-fabricated entirely new list of CSC Sor Dees 

; : ; teel to the West Coast and in Pa broad new research” 
Burdick noted, which is thef : William J. Allen, L „jers. And a bro i fa 
Miargest number that has been} ages dhe total will be abouti h ambeault, Harry F, Ret program is being established to) 


~Jemployed locally since the end} Mosses E. Carlson, Paul E, Chat- develop new products for US. ge 
{of World War IL i 


man, Jack E. Couchman, How- 


: i nis 
ard E. Davis; Robert E Dinkel, tomers. inhs at Terre Haute 


-- — 


ciais of the’ company from New 


ork, Sterlington, La; Marion, 
l, and Minneapolis, Minn. 
Honored guests were: 


There are about 600 persons $ 
| now employed at the plant, $ 


ats 


a. "Other Piizer directors who of- 
New Chas, P 


ficiated were Allan J. Greene, pa nding Pfizer’s markets in the 
fie] 
To F 


¢ _ administrative vice president d, he sai 
od r A 
Facility Dedicated 


William Stuart, vice presi-| ii $19.5 mil 
) 


d 
dent; Herman A. Poitras, vice 
president, production; J. J. 
Thompson, group vice presi 
dent; Edwin B. Austin and 
| | With leading civic and.business figures.from the. local.areé 
stimding by, officials of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., dedicated the 
ewest expansion at the Vigo plant here Tuesday—a multi 
for the manufacture of vaccines for human 


n 
þe ide 
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Lorenz K. Ayers, a newly-elect: 
ed Pfizer board member. Pa 
A. Benning, Vigo plant man¢ 
ager served as master of cere 
monies. 
Local civic and business lead 
ers who participated at the 
and veterinary medicine. 
The new unit is another step 
in the development of Terre 
‘Haute as a major vaccine cen- 
"iter, permitting the entire proc-j} 
ess to be carried out directly 
at the Vigo plant. Until now, 


ceremonies include Congress4 
man Richard L. Roudebush 
Mayor Ralph Tucker; Harry P 
Brentlinger, Jr., president oi 
the Vigo County Board of Con 
~ bulk supplies of vaccines were 
shipped from Terre Haute to 
Pfizer’s Brooklyn, N.Y., plant 
where they were subdivided, 
$ packaged in ready-to-use form 


missioners; Everett J. Acree 
executive secretary Viga 
‘and shipped throughout the 
country. 


County Taxpayers’ Association 
William Bindley, president 
~ The dedication was the latest 
evidence of Pfizer’s $30 million 


H. Bindley & Co., wholesale 
drug firm; Rendall Wrigh 
expansion program now in prog- 
"ress around the world. 


operations manager, E. H. Bind 
At the company’s annual 


ley & Co.; Forrest Sherer, pres 
ident, Terre Haute Chamber off 
Commerce; John K. Lamb, 

meeting last week in New York, 

T chairman and President John E.| 

McKeen declared “We are find- 


ot y 


Pfizer has bu 
ion for research and related sci 
ntific activities in a powerfu 
irive to bring new products into 
he realm of possibility throug 
ut the world. 
Lists Programs Aa 

Discussing research at Vigo. 

McKeen listed programs 
fimed at the development of 

new vaccines against respirator 
fliseases, part of the program 
j der government sponsorship 
Projects include the common 
old, infectious hepatitis and 
erman measles. The last, he 
aid, although a mild disease 
arries a danger of deformity to 
n unborn child when contract- 
ed by a pregnant woman, so that 
cannot, in those circum-} 

tances, be taken lightly. 

“Also at Vigo,” he said, “ouri 
esearch groups under Dr. Joel 

arren developed the first 
Killed-virus measles vaccine 

hich has the interesting poten 
tial of combination with polio 
etanus, diphtheria and whoop 
ng cough for a five-way vaccine 
which.would be a boon to par 
ents. And Dr. Mabry’s group is 
ell along on perfecting a live 
irus measles vaccine, so that 
he physician will have a choice 

f therapeutic agents to meet 
a particular situation.” 

Dr. Warren’s group has als 
just announced the successfu 
completion of an experiment in 
vhich living animals have been) 
stimulated to produce a protec- 
tive substance named inter- 
eron, which protected them 
against a following dose of in- 
fluenza vaccine which would 
normally have been quickly 
fatal. 

“The implications of this ex- 
periment,’ Mr. McKeen said 
“are tremendous. It opens a 
new era for research and it may 

some day give us a remarkable| 
new approach to the prevention 
of disease.” 

Virus research, he said, is 


also becoming increasingly im- 
portant in the war on cancer. 
JAt Pfizer’s cancer laboratories | 
in Maywood, N. J., a virology} 
program was getting underway 
with the first object of study 
a virus believed to be impli- 
cated in leukemia. 

Discussing the company’s 
progress for the past year. Mr. 
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executive director, Chamber of 
Commerce and Richard Tuttle, 
Chamber of Commerce; Leo 
ard B. Marshall, president o 
the Terre Haute First National 
Bank; Ralph E. Brown, Jr., dis- 
trict manager of the Pennsyl-| 
vania Railroad, and Attorney 
» ing new markets in many coun- Robert Ratcliffe. 
~~ tries and new customers for our In, his remarks Dr. Poitras 
~ products both here and abroad.) also commended the communit 
We mean to meet these oppor-} and its citizens pointing out} 
"tunities by building new plants|ythat Pfizer always has found| 
T and facilities and by continuingf its employes to be of high cali- | 
to expand our capacity, so that ber, efficient and easily train- 
T production can meet demandļ|able and has appreciated the} 
anywhere in the world.” ccmmunity leadership. “It is aj 
Lauds Employes f fine nee for living,” he 
At the dedication today, Mr. Ommented. 
"McKeen paid tribute to local} Pere, ower, tho evelue 
SA porii he pointed out tiat as the vaccine center of the 
pePfizer vaccines “have protected orld, Mr.” Poitras noted “thd 
millions of our fellow citizens”) new unit is versatile enough to 
and that vaccines are destined} handle almost any kind of 
~~ to play an ever-more important vaccine packaging operation and 
role in preventive medicine. is designed oe ur ue 
e ; » i q [expansion in biologicals. Pfiz 
i ee a ee biologicals for haman use pro- 
life-saving vaccines will flow duced here incluie polio, influ-) 
to protect the lives and health |@%a and measles Pens: || 
of people in this country and| The new plant will go into 
many parts of the world. limited operation the latter part} 
“We at Pfizer,’ Mr. McKeen Of June and will be in full pro- 
said, “have made no secret of jduction in »-plember the vice 
the fact that we are bending |president of production said 
every effort to make this com- Tuesday. This an of ee a 
munity the vaccine center of |mean a substantial number È 
» the world. To that end we are jee ve will be added to the 
entrating scientific talent, |torce. Aoo = 
SRETEN anil capital here} The new piers, is a i 
with the splendid results that |story modern siue E abou 
ou can see.” 90 feet wide by 140 feet long. 
ý “Wherever you have scien-|!t is built of structural steel 
tific brains, wherever you have; en ages with almi 
amen Wie jeinie sterile vaccine packing area is 
act as seeds to create products|/of the latest design a incor- 
that are used around thejporates the best of Pfizer's 
world,” McKeen continued. wide experience in sterile oper- 
“Location of this new facility) 240s. An ey q 
here 1n the heartland of Amer) feet by 60 fect ien areare 
ica gives it a strategic Position). A space. 


to serve HAEE nan E | Mr. Poitras cited the fact that | 
ike a sta eas ‘the Vigo plant was playing a 
acu wagever ivao a ¿greater role than ever in the 
epidemic peentens. timony to@XPansion of Pfizer's chemical 

‘It stands eat ae business. He noted the start up 
our confidence in the people ofl f the new plant to make ben- 
Terre Haute and their coms oie acid and sodium benzoate 
munity leaders and as testimony as a good example of how Terre 
tp yjousmipitir: dhat~sciencer and Haute is providing vitally 
man’s Sod elven, meenui y a needed productive capacity. 
continue to strive to make this} hese products have a wide 
a better world for all mankind. ariety, of industrial uses and 
: are especially important in ex- 
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your investments and your sav- 
ings in an organized way. 
Pes Fas 

“Above all else, the plan en- 
ables you to profit from your 
‘work in still another way: — 
| as a stockholder of CSC, as one 
iof the owners of the company 
"you work for. The money you 


| Solvents common stock, or U.S. 
| Government Bonds, or both, as 
~ you decide. The company’s con- 
tribution goes to buy CSC com- 
‘mon stock on your behalf. Like 
ke all CSC stockholders, you can 
i -g EE [receive cash dividends as they 
i : pT or œ are declared. You get to vote 
~ Sine a ae w E on matters which come before 
ni a à ie the stockholders. Every employe 
Was ao om. ft Wi "| with more than one year of 
~~ ees _ {service shares this opportunity 
fice 7 to become a part-owner of our 

i a S 4 company. 
= | “Youll be hearing more 
w í about the plan between now and 

{ i | June 1, when we expect it will 
start operating. 

“A grateful company takes 
“this way of saying to you, once 
again, that people come first at 
CSC. It is good to be part of 

“mthe CSC team that’s doing a big 
za $: job, and will do a bigger one in 
~ ithe future. 

' “In an even larger sense: It, 
jis great to be both an employe’ 
jand a stockholder, protecting 
jand sustaining the miracle of 
|America—the system of free en- 
jterprise which is the backbone 
~ jof our democracy and of our 
ifreedom,” he concluded. 

+ + + 

It was like a homecoming for 
many of the guests at the speak- 
er’s table as they had served 
the company at the local plant 
for a number of years. Besides 
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STRAN-STEEL EXPANDS — B. A. Burdick, righł, local plant manager, and ‘George Schroe- 
der, western regional manager, left, discuss, the almost one-acre expansion now under 
way at the local plant, 1033 Crawford St, as they tour the facilities while Schroeder is 
here from the West Coast. . 


. Build Siran-Steel YY 


iy A, a Fs AUE Th, DA rje. j the president and Mrs. Wheeler, | 
1 Ti E $ T 4 e there were: Mrs. J. E. Wheeler; 
ie Addition 5 Jo bs Rise A TiAl for- Bsa “© (Dr. G. W. McMillan, vice presi- 
| 4 9 X Ad eee e ue 

© i OW RAE fei Soy mA «ident, research and development, 


|| | An addition to the Stran-Steel] George Schroeder, western More than 500 persons : 
tee Corporation’s plant which will/regional manager’ for Stran-|) |tended the 20-Year Club dinni 
i] T provide for complete rearrange-|Steel, who is visiting the local f ee tener eet 
K [ment of manufacturing facilities| plant this week to jwork on ef- | highest praise for the Ter. PMII Ayn Dudley. i 

k lto give greater capacity and|fecting better traffic service to ‘Haute plant from the presiden 2U} SWOON Also, W. Ward Jackson, vice 


T efficiency is under way and the West Coast, said he was im-| )Maynard C. Wheeler. əurp 0} PPİ president, sales (New York) 


i 1] yi . F "m00 ojo ET R: . Mixter, 
‘should be completed within] pressed by the contrast between | | The dinner ‘honored the. “W00U Old jand Mrs. Taylor par tiixten 


A : it in employes who this ye | -BUa]UT 9320| personnel administrator (New 
three or four weeks. Se, ee “pleted 20 years e ia vif Aenbə əy} 0York), and Mrs. Mixter; Thom- 


‘and Mrs. McMillan; J. F. Dud- 
ley, vice president, engineering 
and public affairs (New York), 
formerly of here, and Mrs. 


au} posnjuoo 


$ Ralph Moore Jones, pastor of 
Methodist Temple, who gave the 
invocation, and Mrs. Jones. 
Tables were decorated with 
į ý centerpieces of spring flowers. 
ESAI with a centerpiece of orchids 
EN and white chrysanthemums in' 
5 the center of the speaker’s table. 
ï Nancee South played for the 
dinner. EBFallnwing the tall- bu 


Marea į In 1959, Burdick and he point . 
RO y fed out, the company was ship- 
| a a Hee my ‘ping 100 cars of pre-fabricated | 

O PS R -CaS "steel to the West Coast and in| 
Burdick noted, which is thetioea the total will be about tity 
M jlargest number that has beeni5. bee í 
i employed locally since the end) cars, 
I jof World War I. k 
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į invest goes to buy Commercial - 


| The announcement was made tos6idand curteni wee’ wa ” ithe corporation. They were pri NOWH ae as nates ar N A 
i ANLOR DET =j i iti snogaIo I|wes itro- cals 6 5 
Í Wednesday by B. A. Burdick, saar Tat V ke aate EEA i ae Teeth Madian subsidiary of CSC), for. 
plant manager. = Stran-Steel fei president in charge of pr merly of Terre Haute and now 
| With completion of ic new TUI ‘duction. The event also reco headquartered in Minneapolis, 
| addition, the company will have ies r [nized the 44th anniversary Ë Minn. 
almost 13 acres of the plant|i _ Continued From Page 1 Bie local plant. rene Les Gel 9 ee 
f location, 1033 Crawford St. and|)given a complete tour of thei Poth. 2 Also Warne WAL en veherdl 
Tjextending to College Avenue on |f facilities by Burdick. UW iinolaw a cena Geen.» } manager, Louisiana Gas Produc- 
the south, under roof, he ex- + + + i : } y tion Co., (Sterlington), and Mrs. 
| plained. | Schroeder also noted that the + peyoy, now, i3 t Warren; L. W. Braniff, general’ 
aie ne lar ae reason the plant here can serv: | " o} paseəjdí manager, U. S. Powder Produc- 
T The building, of Stran-Steel’s|! ice the West Coast so well is 13 eae { tion Division (Marion, IlL), and. 
"own manufacture, is being erect-|| due to its advantageous loca- AG alp Mrs. Braniff; W. L. Keko, plant! 
Med by L. G. Heine & Son, gen-|f tion in the country’s traffic) Ajsaiyy 4u manager, Sterlington Plant, un-| 
» jeral contractor. system. -Both the shipment off | ‘til recently manager of the lo-| 
| With the addition to the plant || raw materials to the plant and ae | Uf, cal plant, and Mrs. Keko; Clyde 
“jit will be able to better service || the shipment of the finished |) | Ellis, manager, industrial rela- 
M the more than 30 states now | product benefit by the city’s) tions and safety, and Mrs. Ellis; 
M ‘served from this plant, Burdick |} location on main trunkline rail-j | Mrs. R. W. E. Guelzow; the Rev. ~ 
Tisaid, including the West Coast || roads and highways, he added.) 
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Other Pfizer directors who of- 
ficiated were Allan J. Greene,}) pa 
Ly genima vice pres VT he said. 
- sh Stuart, vice presi-\/) Pfizer has budgeted $19.5 mil 
3; Herman A. Poitras, vice |) lion for research and related sci 
president, production; J. J./Jentific activities in a powerful 
Thompson, group vice presi-//Brive to bring new products inte 
ea aes wee ang he Pean of possibility through i 
5 , a newly-elect e world. 
ed Pfizer board member. Pau! y a A ram 
A. Benning, Vigo plant man¢ ` : à a fais: 
ager served as master of ceref 4 ecusi tescergih.at Nae) 
ones J) Mr. McKeen listed programs, 
Local civic and business lead paed alge deye npmenth OF 
ers who participated at thel PEW vaccines against respiratory 
ceremonies include Congress} piseases, part of the progra 
man Richard L. Roudebust mder government sponsorship 
Mayor Ralph Tucker; Harry P Projects include the common 
in the development of Terre)’ Brentlinger, Jr. resi ont a old, infectious hepatitis and 
Haute as a ajor vaccine cen- the Vigo County Board of Com ap A aig jast, he 
"ter, permitting the entire proc-} missi ; oM >. h Agence 
r, p g p missioners; Everett J. Acree barries a danger of deformity to 
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fdnding by, officials of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine., dedicated th 

ewest expansion at the Vigo plant here Tuesday—a multi 

hurpose building for the manufacture of vaccines for human 
‘Serta i and veterinary medicine. 

The new unit is another step 
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= ess to be carried out directly! executive secre T { 
geet the Vigo plant. Until now,§@ County Taxpayer? ARIRAN br nborn cbig when contract- 
bulk supplies of vaccines were|| William Bindley, president ES ce a row woman so that 
shipped from Terre Haute tolf H. Bindley & Co., wholesale tances wat a noses circum 
Ras Pfizer's Brooklyn, N.Y., plant drug firm; Rendall Wright INR at Vigo” EE er kz 
T T where they were subdivided,]} operations manager, E. H. Bind Pich eroien ae tad 
: packaged in ready-touse formg ley & Co.; Forrest Sherer, pre arren developed the first 
| and shipped throughout thel ident, Terre Haute Chamber off killed:virus measles vaccine 


Commerce; John K. Lamb vhich has the interesting poten- 
executive director, Chamber off tial of combination with polio 
Commerce and Richard Tuttle, tetanus, diphtheria and whoop- 
Chamber of Commerce; Leon ng cough for a five-way vaccine 
ard B. Marshall, president of hich would be a boon to par- 
the Terre Haute First National ts. And Dr. Mabry’s group i 
Bank; Ralph E. Brown, Jr., dis- ell along on perfecting a live 
trict manager of the Pennsyl- irus measles vaccine, so that 
vania Railroad, and Attorney |) the physician will have a choice 
Robert Ratcliffe. öf therapeutic agents to meet 
In his remarks Dr. Poitras|/a particular situation.” 
yproducts both here and abroad.) also commended the community Dr. Warren’s group has also 
‘We mean to meet these oppor-fj and its citizens pointing onti§ just announced the successfu 
tunities by building new plants|ythat Pfizer always has found ompletion of an experiment in 
and facilities and by continuingffits employes to be of high cali- hich living animals have been 
to expand our capacity, so thatf ber, efficient and easily train- ffi stimulated to produce a protec- 
production can meet demandjjable and has appreciated the ive substance named inter- 
anywhere in the world.” community leadership. “It is al eron, which protected them} 
Lauds Employes fine atmosphere for living,” he against a following dose of in 
At the dedication today, Mr. Fe eas uenza vaccine which would 
McKeen paid tribute to local oking toward the develop-\W normally have been quickly 
Ý ; ment of the Terre Haute plant 
femployes as he pointed out that th à E th fatal. 
Pfizer vaccines “have protected ÑaS the vaccine center of the “The implications of this ex- 
world, Mr. Poitras noted the periment,” Mr. McKeen said 
| millions of our fellow citizens”||new unit is versatile enough toji &zpe tremendous. It opens a 
and that vaccines are destined}handle almost any kind ofli hew era for research and it may 
to play an ever-more important vaccine packaging operation and some day give us a remarkable! 


country. 

_ The dedication was the latest 
‘evidence of Pfizer’s $30 million) 
“expansion program now in prog- 
"ress around the world. 
At the company’s annual 
T meeting last week in New York, 
> chairman and President John E. 
McKeen declared “We are find- 
‘ing new markets in many coun- 
“tries and new customers for our 


' to protect the lives and health : ; 
of people in this country and| The new plant will go into|) portant in the war on cancer. 


limited operation the latter part{ 1 At Pfizer’s cancer laboratories | 
of June and will be in full pro-j in Maywood, N. J., a virology | 
jduction in s.pienvher the vice/ program was getting underway 
president of prcduction said/ss with the first object of study 
every effort to make this com- Tuesday. This will, of course, ffa virus believed to be impli- 
munity the vaccine center of mean a substantial number of ated in leukemia. 

' the world. To that end we are ee will be added to Pr Discussing the company’s 

orce. 


l role in preventive medicine. is designed to allow for futurejfi rew DMH 4d the: preventtom 
“From this spot,” he said ,)¢xPansion in biologicals. Pfizer MF disease.” 

“where once soybeans grew, Mpa foras ene 5 Virus research, he said, isi 

| life-saving vaccines will flow) ie pollo, ; ; i 

4 en'a and measles vaccine. = also becoming increasingly im- 
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many parts of the world. 

“We at Pfizer,” Mr. McKeen 
said, “have made no secret of 
the fact that we are bending 
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